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PREFACE 


It ts with considerable diffidence that J publish the&e pages ■ the 
subject with which they deal is so vast, and I have had to 
prosecute it udder circumstances so disadvantageous* that I can 
hope but for small measure of success. When I may be better 
equipped for the task, and after further study has enabled me to 
fill up the gaps 1 left in the present work, I hope to make it a 
more worthy contribution to this neglected department of 
Muhammadan history ; and to this end I shall be deeply grateful 
for the criticisms and corrections of any scholars who may deign 
to notice the book. To such I would say in the words of 
St. Augustine ; * J Qui htec Jegens dicit, iniclligo quidem quid 
dictum - 5 it 1 sed non vere dictum eat: asserat nt placet sentedtinm 
h u .1 ni, et redarguat tneam, si potest* Quod si cum carttate et 
veritate fecerit, rnihiquo etlam (si in hac vita maneo) cognch 
scendum facere niraverit t ubemmura fructum labor is hums md 
Cepero. 1 ** 

As I can neither claim to be an authority nor a specialist on any 
of the periods of history dealt with in this book* and as many of 
the events referred to therein have become matter for coott ov ersy, 
I have given full references to the sources consulted ; and here I 
have thought it better to err on the side of excess rather tlian 
that of defect. I have myself suffered so much inconvenience 

i E.g~ The spread th\ lahm id Slc% aidl tic vbtifnuj labours erf the numerous 
MsiitLm u-inta. 

f Dt Trinit.tte, t, $. (Mipif, tom- ■&> p. 8*1) . 
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and wasted so much time in hunting tip references to books 
indicated in some obscure or unintelligible manner, that I would 
desire to spare others a similar annoyance | and while to tiie 
general reader I may appear guilty of pedantry, I may perchance 
save trouble to some scholar who wishes to test the accuracy of a 
statement or pursue any part of the subject further. 

The scheme adopted in this book for the transliteration of 
Arabic words is that laid down by the Transliteration Committee 
of the Tenth International Congress of Orientalists, held at 
Geneva in 189^ with the exception that the last letter of the 
article is assimilated to the so-called solar letters. In the case of 
geographical names tilts scheme has not been so rigidly applied— 
in many instances because I could not discover the original 
Arabic form of the word, in others (e.g, Mecca, Medina}, because 
usage has almost created for them a prescriptive title. 

Though this work is confessedly, as explained m the Intro¬ 
duction, a record of missionary efforts and not a history of 
persecutions, 1 I have endeavoured to be strictly impartial and to 
conform to the ideal laid down by the Christian historian 5 who 
chronicled the successes of the Ottomans and the fall of Con¬ 
stantinople : owi wp&i %?£pw £3 ^ re ■pk 1 jivETo? 

4 *ni xpos Mimw mrffpd*j*w xptwv lim tv* dAA 

lOTTc^iiaq ptli/UY ^upir *U4 rev pi} ’J 1 ' 0 

oiS< y*v*w„ tt)* IffTopu^- 

1 desire to thank Her Excellency the Princess Barberim ; His 
Excellency the Prince Chigi ; the Most Rev, Dr- Paul Gcethals, 
Archbishop of Calcutta ; the Right Rev, Fr Frauds Pesci, Bishop 
of Allahabad ; the Rev. S. S. Allnutt, of the Cambridge Mission, 
Dehli ; the Trustees of Dr. Williams^ Library, Gordon Square, 
London, for the liberal use they have allowed mo of their 
respective libraries. 

1 AccordsuKlT ib e reader wiD find no account of the recent htiiory of Armenia 
nr CralEp or tSdced eJ any pout of Lbe empire of the Turks dtLtmg the pracnl 
ccnl hit— ft pcri&d singularly barren cl misslcAuy enterprise cm their part* 

1 ['anntid, p. S- 
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THE PREACHING OF ISLAM. 


CHAPTER I 
IKTROUUCTJON, 

Ever since Professor Max Muller delivered his lecture in West¬ 
minster Abbey, on the day of Intercession for mission§ T in 
December, 107J, + it has been a literary commonplace, that the six 
great religions of the world may be divided Into missionary' and 
non-missionary j under the latter head will fall Judaism ¥ Brail - 
maoism and Zoroastrianism, and under the former Buddhism, 
Christianity and Islam ; and he has well defined what the term S “ 
a missionary religion,—should he taken to mean, vit one " in 
which the spreading of the truth and the conversion of unbelievers 
are raised to the rank of a sacred duty by the Founder or his 
immediate successors. . * , It is the spirit of truth in the hearts of 
believers which cannot rest, unless it manifests itself in thought, 
word and deed, which is not satisfied till it has carried its message 
to every' human sou], till what it believes to be the truth Is 
accepted as the truth by all members of the human family." 1 

It is such a zeal for the truth of their religion that has inspired 
the Muhammadans to carry with them the message of Islam to 
the people of every land into which they penetrate, and that 
justly claims for their religion a place among those we term 
missionary. It U the history of the birth of this missionary zeal, 
its inspiring forces and the modes of its activity that forms the 
subject of the following pages. The 173 millions of M uba mmadam 

1 A note oa Mr. Lyatl'i article: 1 M^sioniuy Religions ** 1 F&bagkily A tt ire* f 
Jufy, 1E74- * 
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scattered over the world at the present day are evidenees of Its- 
workings through the length of twelve centuries. 

An eternal and life-bringing truth, the message of the One God 
was proclaimed to Lhc people of Arabia in rhe seventh century, by 
a prophet under whose banner their scattered tribes became a 
nation ; and filled with the pulsations of this new national life, 
and with a religious fervour and enthusiasm that imparted an 
almost invincible strength to their armies, they poured forth over 
three continents to conquer and subdue. Sv r ia, Palestine, Egypt, 
North Africa and Persia were the first to fall before them, and 
pressing westward to Spain and eastward beyond the Indus, the 
followers of the Prophet found themselves, one hundred year* 
after Ids death, masters of an empire greater than that of Rome at 
the zenith of its power. 

Although in after years this great empire was split up and the 
political power oflslam diminished, still its spiritual conquests went 
on uninterruptedly. When the Mongol hordes sacked Baghdad 
(a.d. 1258) and drowned in blood the faded glory of the 'Abhasid 
dynasty,—when the Muslims were expelled from Cordova by 
Ferdinand of Leon and Castile (s.d, 1236 ), and Granada, the last 
stronghold of Islam in Spain, paid tribute to the Christian king — 
Islam had just gained a footing in the istand nf Sumatra and was 
just about to commence its triumphant progress through the 
islands of the Malay' Archipelago. In the hours of its political 
degradation, Islam has achieved some of its most brilliant spiritual 
conquests: on two great historical occasions, infidel barbarian* 

have set their feet on the necks of the followers of the Prophet,_ 

the SaJjfiq Turks in the eleventh and the Mongols in the thirteenth 
century',—and in each case the conquerors have accepted the 
religion of the conquered- Unaided also hy the temporal power 
and innocent of any- political motive, Muslim missionaries have 
carried their faith into Central Africa, China and the East India 

Tdinik. 

At the present day the faith of Islam extends from Morocco to 
Zanzibar, from Sierra Leone to Siberia and China, from Bosnia 
to New Guinea. Outside the limits of striedy Muhammadan 
countries and of buds, such as China and Russia, that contain a 
large Muhammadan population, there arc some few small com- 
inunities of the followers of the Prophet, which bear witness to 
the a faith of Islam in the midst of unbelievers. Such are the 
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Polish-speaking Muslima of Tartar origin in Lithuania, that 
inhabit the districts of Konio f Vdno and Grodno ; 1 the Dutch* 
speaking Muslims of Cape Colony [ and the Indian coolies that 
have carried the faith of Islam with them to the West India 
Islands and to British and Dutch Guiana, In recent years, too, 
Ham has found adherents in England (where the numbers of 
the converts had risen in 1S94 to 137), in North America and 
Australia. 

The spread of thin faith over so vast a portion of the globe is 
doe to various causey social, political and religious: but among 
Lhose, one of Che most powerful factors at work in the production 
of this stupendous res tile, has been the unremitted labours of 
Muslim missionaries, who, with the Prophet himself as their great 
eiiaaraple, have spent themselves for the conversion of un¬ 
believers. 

The duty of missionary work is no after-thought in the history 
of Islam, but was enjoined on believers from the beginning, as 
may be judged from the following passages in the Quran,—which 
are here quoted in chronological order according to the date of 
their being delivered. 

4i Summon thou to the way of thy Lord with wisdom and with 
kindly warning : dispute with them hi the kindest manner. 
{xyL izL) 

H They who have inherited the Book after them (i.e, the Jews 
and Christians), are in perplexity of doubt concerning it. 

u For this cause summon thou (them to the faith), and walk up¬ 
rightly therein as thou hast been biddun 1 and follow not 
their desires : and say: In whatsoever Books God hath 
sent down do I believe : I am commanded to decide justly 
between you : God is your Lord and our Lord : we have 
our works and you liave your works : between us and you 
let there be no strife : G-r>d will make us all one ; and to 
Him shall we return/' (xJ.iL 13-14,] 

Similar injunctions are found also in the .Med in Etc SOrahs* 
delivered at a time when Muhammad was at the head of a large 
army and at the height of his power. 

“Say to those who have been given the Book and to the 
ignorant* Do you accept Islam ? Then, if they accept 
Islam* are they guided aright; but if they turn away T then 
1 Rrdui, wL y. p» 431- # 
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thy duty is only preaching ; and God's eye is on His 
servants, (hi. 19,) 

“Thus God clearly shovveth yon His signs that perchance ye 
may he guided \ 

11 And that there may be from among you a people who invite to 
the Good, and enjoin the Just, and forbid the Wrong ; and 
these are they with whom it shah be well, (lii* 99-100.) 

« To every people have We appointed observances which they 
observe. Therefore let them not dispute the matter with 
thee* but summon them to thy Lord : Verily thou art 
guided aright; 

“But if they debate with thee, then say : God best knoweth 
what ye do ! (xxil. 66-7.) 

The folio wing passers are taken from what is generally sup¬ 
posed to be the last Surah that was delivered. 

M If any one of tho^e who join gods with God ask an asylum of 
thee, grant him an asylum in order that he hear the 
word of God ; then let him reach his place of safety ” 
(hu 6.) 

With regard to the unbelievers who had broken their plighted 
Vford t who 11 sell the signs of God for a mean price and turn others 
aside from His way,* and “respect not with a believer either 
ties of blood or good fakh ? tp * . . it is said 1— 

14 Yet if they turn to God and observe prayer and give alms t 
then are l bey your brothers in the faith : and We make 
dear the signs for men of knowledge/ 1 (ix. 11,} 

Thus from its very inception Islam has been a missionary 
religion, both in theory and hi practice, for the life of Muhammad 
exemplifies the same teaching and the Prophet himself stands at 
the head of a long senes of Muslim missionaries who have won 
an entrance for their faith into the hearts of unbelievers. More¬ 
over it is not in the cruelties of the persecutor or the fury of the 
fanatic that we should look for the evidences of the missionary 
spirit of Elam, any more than in the exploits of that mythical 
personage, the Muslim warrior with sword in one hand and 
QurUn in the other,—but in the quiet, unobtrusive labour* of the 
preacher and the trader who have carried their faith into every 
quarter of the globe. Such peaceful methods of preaching and 
persuasion were not adopted, as some would have us believe, only 
whetj political circumstances made force and violence impossible 
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or Impolitic, but were most strictly enjoined in numerous passages 
of the Quran, as follows — 

11 And endure what they say with patience, and depart from 
them with a decorous departure. 

“ And let Me alone with the gainsayers, rich in die pleasures 
(of this life) ; and bear thou with them yet a little while, 
(btxiii. 10—11.) 

" (My) sole (work is preaching from God and His message. 
(berii. 34.) 

11 Tell those who have believed to pardon those who hope not 
for the days of God in which He purposed! to recompense 
men according to Eheir deserts, (xlv, 13.) 

“They who had joined other gods with God say, 1 Had He 
pleased p neither we nor our forefathers had worshipped 
aught but Him ; nor had we, apart from Him, declared 
anything unlawful* Thus acted they who were before 
them. Yet is tile duty of the apostles other than plain- 
spoken preaching? (xvi. 37.) 

H Then if they turn their backs, still thy office is only plain- 
spoken preaching, (xvi. 

“ Dispute ye not t unless in kindliest sort, with the people of the 
Book ; save with such of them as have dealt wrongfully 
(with you): and say ye, * We believe in what has been 
sent down to us and hath been sent down to you. Our 
Gad and your God is one, and to Him are we self- 
surrendered, 1 (xxix. 45.) 

il But if they turn aside from thee, yet We have not sent thee to 
be guardian over them. 'Tis thine but to preach, (ilii. 47.) 

11 BuE if thy Lord had pleased, verily all who are In the world 
would have believed together. Writ thou then compel 
men to become believers ? (x. oq.) 

H And wo have not sent thee otherwise than to mankind at 
large h to announce and to warn, (xxxiv. 2?,) 

Such precepts are nol confined to the Meccan SHrahs, but are 
found in abundance also in those delivered at Medina, as 
follows:— 

" Let there be no compulsion in religion, (il. 257.) 

11 Obey God and obey the apostle ; but if ye turn away, yet is 
our apostle only charged with plain-spoken preaching* 
(My, 12.) * 
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H Obey God and obey the apostle : but if ye turn back, still the 
burden of his duty ii on him only, and the burden of your 
duty rests on you. And if ye obey him, ye shall have 
guidance: but plain preaching is all that devolves upon 
the apostle, (xxiv. 53. 

u Say : O men [ 1 am only your plain-spoken (open) warner. 
(xxii. 48.) 

11 Verily We have sent thee to be a witness and a herald of 
good and a warner, 

** That ye may believe on God and on His apostle; and may 
assist Him and honour Him, and praise Him morning and 
evening. (shrub 8-g.) 

Thou wilt not cease to discover the treacherous ones among 
them, except a few of them. But forgive them and pass k 
over. Verily, Godi loveth those who act generously,™ 
{v, 16.) 

It is the object of the following pages to show how this ideal 
was realised in history and how these principles of missionary' 
activity were put into practice by the exponents or Islam. And 
at the outset the reader should dearly understand that this work 
is not intended to be a history of Muhammadan persecutions 
but of Muhammadan missions—it does not aim at chronicling 
the Instances of forced conversions which may bu found scattered 
up and down the pages of Muhammadan histories. European 
writers have taken such care to accentuate these, that there 15 no 
fear of their being forgotten, and they do not strictly come within 
the province of a history of missions. In a history of Christian 
missions we should naturally expect to hear more of the labours 
of St. Liudger and St. Willchad among the pagan Saxons than of 
the baptisms that Charlemagne forced them to undergo at the 
point of the sword. 1 The true missionaries of Denmark were 
St. Ansgar and his successors, rat her than King Cnut, who forcibly 
rooted out paganism from his dominions, 1 Abbot Gottfried and 
Bishop Christian, though less successful in converting the pagan 


1 Sec Enhai-Jl Fuldmif Ajmalea. 777- 14 JUaones post nutlnu cade* « 
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Prussian^ we*e tniire truly representative of Christian missionary 
work than the Brethren of the Sword and other Crusaders who 
"brought their labour* to completion by means of fire and sword. 
The knights of the 11 Or do fratrum militia Christi 11 forced 
ChraEianity on the people of Livonia, but it is not to these 
militant propagandists but to the monks Meinlwd and Theo- 
done that we should point as being the true missionaries of the 
Christian Jaith in this country. The violent means sometimes 
employed by the Jesuit missionaries 1 cannot derogate from the 
honour due to Sl Frauds Xavier and other preachers of the 
same order. Nor is Valentyn any die less the apostle of 
Amboy sia because in 1699 an order was promulgated to the 
Rajas of this island that they should have ready a certain number 
of pagans to be baptised p when the pastor came on his rounds, 1 

Similarly A1 Mutawakkil, Al Hakim and Tipu Sultan are not to 
be looked upon as typical missionaries of Islam to the exclusion 
of such preacher* as Maw Lana Ibrahim, the apostle of Java t 
Owajah Mu'lnu-d Din Chishti in India and countless others who 
won converts to the Muslim faith by peaceful means alone, 

1 Mu Lb min Vns&rti de U CtQlt : Hlffidre du Christ knlsmc ties Indet, pJL 
539-531. (The lin£ue, 1714.) 

1 Kcrue dt t Histone ties Religions-, ¥dL iir Jr. *9* 



CHAPTER E. 


STUDY OF THE UKK OF MUHAMMAD CQXSinEHED AS A PREACHER 

OF ISLAM. 


It is not proposed in this chapter to add another to the already 
numerous biographies of Muhammad, but rather to make a study 
of his life in one of its aspects only, viz. that in which the 
Prophet is presented to us as a preacher, as the apostle unto 
men of a new religion. 1 The life of the founder of Islam and the 
iuaugurator of its propaganda mat' naturally be expected to 
exhibit to us the true character of the missionary activity of this 
religion. If the life of the Prophet serves as the standard of con¬ 
duct for the ordinary believer, it must do the same for the Muslim 
missionary. I" rom the pattern, therefore, we may hope to learn 
something of the spirit that would animate those ivho sought to 
oopy it, and of the methods they might be expected to adopt. 
For the missionary' spirit of Islam is no after-thought in its 
history , it interpenetrates the religion from its very commence¬ 
ment, and in the following sketch it is desired to show how this 
is so, how Muhammad the Prophet is the type of the missionary 
of Islam. It Is therefore beside the purpose to describe his 
early history, or the influences under which he grew up to man¬ 
hood, or to consider him in the light either of a statesman or a 
general : it is as the preacher alone that he will demand qyr 
attention. 


When, after long Internal conflict and disquietude, after whole 
days and nights of meditation and prayer in the cave of Mount 
Him 1 , Muhammad was at length convinced of his divine mission, 
- when at length the Voice aroused him from his despondency 


* '1““^ f'ffwiee* me given, ihc fuels Knifed £n this chapter 
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and fear, and bade him proclaim unto men the truth that day by 
day more strongly forced itself upon him ? his earliest efforts were 
directed towards persuading his own family of the truth of the 
new doctrine. The unity of God, the abomination of idolatry, 
the duty Laid upon man of submission to the will of his Creator,— 
these were the simple truths to which he claimed their allegiance. 

The first convert was his faithful and loving wife, Ktmdjjah,—she ■ 

who fifteen years before had offered her hand in marriage to the 
poor kinsman that had so successfully traded with her merchan¬ 
dise as a hired agent T —with the words, "I love thee, my cousin, 
for thy kinship with me, for the respect with which the people 
regard thee, for thy honesty, for the beauty of thy character and 
for l he tmLhfuiness of thy speech. 1 " She had lifted him out of 
poverty, and enabled him to live up to the social position to 
which he was entitled by right of birth ; but this was as nothing to 
the fidelity and loving devotion with which she shared, his mental 
anxieties, and helped him with tenderest sympathy and encour¬ 
agement in the hour of his despondency. When in an agony of 
mind, after having seen a vision, he once fled to her for comfort P 
she thus revived his downcast spirit * ik Fear nnt T for joyful tidings 
dost thou bring. I will henceforth regard thee as the Prophet 
of our nation. Rejoice: Allah will not suffer thee to fall to shame. 

Hast thou not been loving to thy kinsfolk, kind to thy neigh¬ 
bours, charitable to the poor, faithful to thy word, and ever a 
defender of the truth ? P1 Thus up to her death in 613 a.d. (after 
a wedded life of five and twenty years) she was always ready with 
sympathy, consolation and encouragement whenever he suffered 
from the persecution of his enemies or was tortured by doubts 
and misgivings, ik So ^badtjali believed, 1 .' says the biographer of 
the Prophet, A and attested the truth of that which came to him 
from God* Thus was the Lord minded to lighten the burden of 
His Prophet; for he heard nothing that grieved him touching his 
rejection by the people, but he had recourse unto her and she 
comforted, reassured and supported him.” Truly, one of the 
most beautiful pictures of a perfect wedded life that history 
gives us. 

Among the earliest believers were his adopted children Zayd 
and *A\i, and his bosom friend Abu Bakr, of whom Muhammad 
would often say in after years—" I never invited any to the 
faith who displayed not hesitation and perplexity—excepting paly 
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Abu Eafer ; who when I had pronounced unto him Islam tarried 
not, neither was perplexed/' He was a wealthy merchant much 
respected by his Fellow citizens for the integrity of his character 
and for his intelligence and ability. After his conversion he 
expended the greater part of his fortune on the purchase of 
Muslim slaves who were persecuted by their masters on account of 
their adherence to the teaching of Muhammad. Through his 
influence „ to a great extent , five of the earliest converts were 
added to the number of believers, Sa'd iba AbiWaqq^ the future 
conqueror of the Persians r f ZnbayT ibnuTAwwam, a relative both 
of the Prophet and his wife ; TalhiLh, famous as a warrior in 
after days ; a wealthy merchant l Abdu-r Rahman, and ‘ULkman, 
the third Ehalifah. The last was early exposed to persecution ; 
his unde seized and bound him 1 saying* 11 Dost thou prefer a new 
religion to that of thy fathers? I swear I will not loose thee 
until thou givest up this new faith thou art following after/' To 
which ’Lfthnmn replied, 11 By the Lord, I will never abandon it 1 |p 
Whereupon his uncle, seeing the firmness of his attachment to 
his faith, released him. 

With other additions, particularly from among slaves and 
poor persons, the number of the believers reached to nearly forty 
during the first three years of his mission. Encouraged by the 
success of these private efforts, Muhammad determined on more 
active measures. He called his kinsmen together and invited 
them to embrace the new faith. “No Arab/ 1 he urged, H has 
offered to his nation more precious advantages than those I bring 
you. 1 offer you happiness in this world and in the life to come. 
Who among you will aid me in this task ? 11 AU were silent- 
Only k AJj t with boyish enthusiasm, cried out* “Prophet of &od T 
I will aid thee/ 1 At this the company broke up with derisive 
laughter. 

Undeterred by the ill-success of this preaching, he repeatedly 
culled them together on future occasions, but his message and his 
warnings received from them nothing but scoffing and contempt. 
Indeed, the virulence of their opposition is probably the reason 
why in the fourth year of his mission, he took up his residence 
in the house of Arqam, an early convert It was in a central 
and frequented, situation, fronting the Ka'bah, and here peaceably 
and without interruption he was able to preach and recite the 
'Qurjpn to all enquirers that came to him ; and so the number 
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of the believers merest and within the next two years rose to 
fifty. The Quray*h viewed this progress of the new religion with 
increasing dissatisfaction and hatred. They adopted ali possible 
means, threats and promises, insults and offers of world]} 
honour and aggrandisement to induce Muhammad to abandon 
the part he had taken up. 

On more than one occasion they tried to induce his unde 
Abu Tahb t as head of the dan or the Bantt Hashim, to which 
Muhammad belonged, to restrain him from making such attacks 
upon their ancestral faith, or otherwise they threatened to resort 
to more violent measures, Abu J&hh accordingly appealed to his 
nephew not to bring disaster on himself and his family^ The 
Prophet replied :Were the sun to come down on my right hand 
and the moon on my left, and were the choice offered me of 
renouncing this work or of perishing in the achievement of it, I 
would not abandon it" Abu Talib was moved and exclaimed* 

« Preach whatever thou wilt, I swear I will never give thee up 
unto thy enemies" 

When such peaceful methods failed, the rage and fury of the 
Ouraysh burst forth with redoubled force. They realised that 
tiie triumph of the new teaching meant the destruction of the 
national religion and the national worship, and a loss of wealth and 
power to the guardians of the sacred Kabbah- Mohammad him- 
sdf was safe under the protection of Abu TUib and thv Banti 
Hashing who, though they bad no sympathy for the doctrines 
their kinsman taught, yet with the strong dan- feeling peculiar to 
the Arabs* secured him from any attempt upon his life, though 
he was still exposed to continual insult and annoyance. But the 
poor who had no protector, and the slaves, had to endure the 
cruellest persecution, and were imprisoned and tortured in order 
to induce them to recant, II was at this time that Abii Bakr 
purchased the freedom of Bilal, 1 an African slave, who was called 
by Muhammad "the first-fruits of Abyssinia" He had been 
cruelly tortured by being exposed, day after day t to the scorching 
rays of the suti, stretched out on his back, with an enormous 
stone on his stomach ; here he was told he would have to stay 
until either he died of renounced Muhammad and worshipped 
idols, to which he would reply only, “ There is but one God, there 
is but one God/' Two persons died under the fearful tortures 

1 He h fttuni* (hnuEfrut the MubarnmJiilMn iwi *» iht ^%i Tnu-'idh^iju 
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they had to undergo. As Muhammad was unable to relieve his. 
persecuted followers, he advised them to take refuge in Abj-ssinia, 
and in the fifth year oF his mission (a.r 615), eleven men and 
four wo til an crossed over to Abyssinia, where they received a 
kind welcome from the Christian king of the country. Among 
them was a certain Mu? L :ib ibn ‘Umayr whose history is inter¬ 
esting as of uno, who had to endure that most hitter trial of the 
new convert—the hatred of those he loves and who once loved 
him. He had been led to embrace Islam through the teaching 
he had listened to in the house ot Arqam, but he was afraid to 
let the Fact of his conversion become known, because his tribe 
and his mother, who bore an especial love to him, were bitterly 
opposed to the new religion ; and indued, when they discovered 
the fact, seized and imprisoned him. But he succeeded in effect¬ 
ing h is escape to Abyssinia. 

The hatred of the Quraysh punrued the fugitives even to- 
Abyssinia, and an embassy was sent to demand their extradition 
from the king of that country-. But when he heard their story 
from the Muslims, he refused to withdraw from them his pro¬ 
tection. For, said they, 11 We were plunged in the darkness of 
ignorance and worshipped idols. Given up wholly to our evil 
passions, we knew no law hut that of the strongest, when God 
raised up among us a man of our own race, illustrious by his 
birth and long esteemed by us for his virtues. This apostle 
called upon us to profess the unity of God, to worship God alone, 
to reject the superstitions of our fathers, and despise the gods of 
wood and stone. He bade us flee from wickedness, be truthful 
in speech, faithful to our promises, kind and affectionate to our 
parents and neighbours, He forbade us to dishonour women or 
rob the orphans; he enjoined on us prayer, alma and fasting. 
We believed in his mission and accepted the teachings that he 
brought us from God. But our countrymen rose up against us, 
and persecuted us to make us renounce our faith and return to 
the worship of idols. So, finding ud safety in our own country, 
we have sought a refuge in jours. Putting our trust in your 
justice, we hope that you will deliver us from the oppression of our 
enemies.' 1 Their prayer was heard and the embassy of the 
Quraysb returned discomfited. Meanwhile, in Mecca, a fresh 
attempt was made to induce the Prophet to abandon his work of 
preaching by promises of wealth and honour, but in vain. 
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While the result of the embassy to Abyssinia was being looked 
for in Mecca with the greatest expectancy* there occurred the 
conversion of a man, who before had been one of the most bitter 
enemies of Muhammad, and had opposed him with the utmost 
persistence and fanaticism—a man wham the Muslims had every 
reason then to look on as their most terrible and virulent enemy p 
though afterwards he shines as one of the noblest figures in the 
«arly history of Islam, viz. J Umar ibmi -3 IQjattilb. One day* in a 
fit of rage against the Prophet he set out, sword in hand, to slay 
him. On the way, one of his relatives met him and asked him 
where he was going, u I am looking for Muhammad,” he 
answered, IL to kill the wretch who has brought trouble and 
^discord among hU fellow-citizens, insulted our gods* and outraged 
the memory of our ancestors. iS Why dost thou not rather 
punish those of thy own family, who, unknown to thee, have 
renounced the religion of our fathers ? I+ u And who are these of 
my own family ? ri answered ^Umar* 41 Thy brother-in-law Said 
nod thy sister Fi|imsh/ r — j Umai at once rushed off to the house 
of his sister, who, with her husband aud Kbabbab, another of the 
followers of Muhammad, who was instmeting them in the faith* 
were reading a passage of the Qur'an together, 'Umar burst 
into the room: 44 What was that sound I heard F +i It was 
nothing,* 1 they replied. u Nay* you were reading, and 1 have 
heard that you have joined the sect of Muhammad.” Where¬ 
upon he rushed upon Said and struck him. F^imah threw 
herself between them, to protect her husband, crying, Li Yes, we 
are Muslims ; we believe in God and His Prophet : slay us if you 
wilL 1 * In the struggle his sister was wounded, and when l Umar 
saw the blood on her face, ho waA softened and asked to see the 
paper they had been reading : after some hesitation she handed 
it to him. It contained the 20th Surah of the Quram When 
4 Umar read it, he exclaimed, “How beautiful, how sublime it 
is 3 M Aj he read on, conviction suddenly overpowered hi in and 
he cried, 11 Lead me to Muhammad that I may tell him of my 
converfion. r+ 

About the same time also, another important convert was 
gained in the person of Hamuli, at once the uncle and foster- 
brother of Muhammad, whose chivalrous soul was so stung to 
sudden sympathy by a tale of insult inflicted on and patiently 
borne by his nephew* that he changed at once from a hitter 
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enemy into a staunch adherent* His was not the only instance 
of sympathy for the sufferings oF the Muslims being thus aroused 
at the sight of the persecutions they had to endure, and many, 
no doubt, secretly favoured the new religion who did not declare 
themselves until the day of its triumph* 

The conversion of J Umar is a turning-point in the history or 
Islam : tile Muslims were now able to take up a bolder attitude. 
Muhammad left the house of Anjam and the believen publicly 
performed their devotions together around the Kir bah. 

But this immunity was short-lived. The embassy to Abyssinia 
had returned unsuccessful, since the king had refused to with¬ 
draw his protect ion from the Muslim fugitives. The situation 
might thus be expected to give the aristocracy of Mecca just 
cause for apprehension. For they had no longer to deal with a 
band of oppressed and despised outcast^ struggling for a weak 
and miserable existence. It was rather a powerful faction, adding 
daily to its strength by the accession of influential citizens and 
endangering the stability of the existing government by an 
alliance with a powerful foreign prince. 

The Quraysh resolved accordingly to make a determined effort 
to crush out this dangerous element in the state. They put the 
Band Hashim and the Banii MuftaHb, who through ties of 
kindred protected the Prophet, under a ban, in accordance with 
which the Quraysh agreed that they would not marry their 
women, nor give their own in marriage to them ; they would 
sell nothing to them, nor buy aught from them-^that dealings 
with them of every kind should cease. 

This increased severity of persecution, with its attendant 
dangers, Jed to a second flight to Abyssinia—this time, of eighty- 
three men and eighteen women- 

For three years the Banii Hashim remained shut up in one 
quarter of the city ; during all this time the ban was put 
rigorously in force against lhem. None dared venture out 
except during the sacred months, in which all war ceased 
throughout Arabia and a truce was made In order tltat pilgrims 
might visit the sacred Ka'bah, the centre of the national religion* 
Muhammad used to lake advantage of such times of pilgrimage 
to preach to the various tribes that flocked to Mecca and the 
adjacent fairs. But with no success, for his uncle Aba Lahab 
u&ed to dog his foo estops crying with a loud voice, Ei Hc is an 
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impostor who wants to draw you away from the faith of your 
fathera to the false doctrines that he brings wherefore separate 
yourselves from him and hear him noE. ir They would taunt him 
with the words : “Thine own people and kindred should know 
thee best: wherefore do they not believe and follow thee ? n 

But at length the privations endured by Muhammad and his 
kinsmen enlisted the sympathy of a numerous section of the 
Quraysh and the ban was withdrawn. 

In the same year the loss of Rliadijah + the faithful wife who 
for twenty-five years had been his counsellor and support f 
plunged Muhammad into the utmost grief and despondency ; 
and a little later the death of Abu Taiib deprived him oF bis 
con slant and most powerful protector and exposed him afresh to 
in side and contumely* 

Scorned and rejected by hb awn townsmen, to whom he had 
delivered his message with so little success for ten years, he 
resolved to see if there wore not others who might be more ready 
to Listen, among whom the seeds of faith might find a more 
receptive and fruitful soil. With this hope he set out fur Ta if t 
a city about sixty miles from Mecca. Before an assembly of the 
chief men of the tity T he expounded his doctrine of the unity or 
God and of the mission be had received as the Prophet of God to 
proclaim this faith ; at the same time he besought their protection 
against hb persecutors in Mecca. The disproportion between 
his high claims (which moreover were unintelligible to the 
heathen people of TE’if) and his helpless condition only excited 
their ridicule and scorn, and pitilessly stoning him with stones 
they drove him from their city. 

On his return from Jh'if the prospects of the success of 
Muhammad seemed more hopeless than ever, and the agony of 
hb soul gave itself utterance in the word* that he puts into 
the mouth of Noah : Ji O my Lord, verily I have cried to 
my people night and day : and my cry only makes them dee 
from me the moru. 

Al And verily, so oft as I cry to them* that Thou mayest forgive 
them, they thrust their Ungers into their ears and wrap them¬ 
selves in ihetr garments* and persist (in their error}, and are 
disdainfully disdainful/ 1 (IxxL 

But consolation came to him from an unexpected quarter. 
At the rime of the annual pilgrimage he was attracted by a 
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Utile group of six or seven persons whom he recognised as 
■coming from Medina, or, as it was then called, Yathrib. « Of 
what tribe are ynu?’ t said he, addressing them. “We are of 
the JQazraj” they answered. “Confederates of the Jews?*' 
'■"ies." “Then wiU you not sit down awhile, that I may talk 
with you ? !1 “ Assuredly,'’ replied they. Then they sat down 

with him, and he proclaimed unto them the true God and 
preached Islam and recited to them the Qur’an. “Now so it 
was, in that God wrought wonderfully for Islam that there 
were found in their country Jews, who possessed scriptures and 
wisdom, while they themselves were heathen and idolaters. 
Now the Jews oft times suffered violence at their hands, and 
when strife was between them had ever said to them, “Soon will 
a Prophet arise and his time is at hand ; him will we follow, and 
with him slay you with the slaughter of 'Ad and of Tram ■> 
When notv the apostle of God was speaking with these men and 
preached unto them the true God, they said one to another: 
“ ^ely that this is the Prophet, of whom the Jews have 
warned us ; come let us now make haste and be the first to join 
him." So they believed in what he preached unto them and 
embraced Islam, and said to him, ' Our countrymen have long 
been engaged in a most bitter and deadly feud with one another ; 
but now perhaps the true God will unite them together through 
thee and thy teaching. Therefore we will preach to them and 
make known to them this religion, that we have received from 
Ihee," So, full of faith, they returned to their own country. 

Such is the traditional account of this event which was the 
turning-point of Muhammad s mission, He had now met with a 
people whose antecedents had in some way prepared their minds 
for the reception of his teaching and whose present circumstances, 
as afterwards appeared, were favourable to his cause. 

The city of Yathrib had been long occupied by Jews whom 
some national disaster, possibly the persecution under Hadrian, 
had driven from their own country, when about 300 A .n. a party 
of wandering emigrants, the two Arab clans of Kbazraj and Awj, 
arrived at Yathrib and were admitted by alliance to a share in the 
territory. As their numbers increased they encroached more 
and more 011 the power of the Jewish rulers, and finally, towards 
the end of the fifth century, the government of the city parsed 
entirely imp their bauds* 
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Some of the Arabs had embraced the Jewish religion* and many 
of the former masters of the city still dwelt there in the service 
of their conquerors* so that it contained Lti Muhammad's time a 
considerable Jewish population. The people of Yathrib were 
thus familiar with the idea of a Messiah who was to come, and 
were consequently more capable of understanding the claim of 
Muhammad to be accepted as the Prophet of God* than were the 
idolatrous Meccans to whom such all idea was entirely foreign 
and especially distasteful to the Ourayah, whose supremacy over 
the other tribes and whose worldly prosperity amse from the 
fact that they were the hereditary guardians of the national 
collection of idols kept in the sacred enclosure of the Ka'bah* 

Further, the city ofYathrib was distracted by incessant civil 
discord through a longstanding feud between the Banu Sbazraj 
and the Barm Aws. The citizens lived in uncertainty and 
suspense, and anything likely to bind the conflicting parties 
together by a tie of common interest could not but prove a boon 
to the city. Just as the mediaeval republics of Northern Italy 
chose a stranger to hold the chief post in their cities in order to 
maintain some balance of power between the rival factions* and 
prevent, if possible, the civil strife which wai so ruinous to com¬ 
merce and the general welfare* so the Yathri bites would not look 
upon the arrival of a stranger with suspicion, even though he 
was likely to usurp or gain permission to assume the vacant 
authority. Deadly jealousy at home had extinguished the 
jealousy of influence from outside. 

These facts go far to explain how eight years after the Hijrah 
Muhammad could, at the head of to n ooQ followers* enter the city 
in which he had laboured for ten years with so meagre a result. 

But this is anticipating. Muhammad had proposed to accom¬ 
pany his new converts, the Elpizrajites, to Yathrib himself* but 
they dissuaded him therefrom, until a reconciliation couid be 
effected with the Banu Aws. 11 Let us, wepray thee, return unto 
our people, if haply the Lord will create peace amongst us j and 
we will come back again unto thee. Let the season of pilgrimage 
in the foil owing year be the appointed time.' 1 So they returned 
to their he rues, and invited their people to the faith ; and many 
believed, so that there remained hardly a family in which mention 
was not made of the Prophet, 

When the time of pilgrimage again came round, a deputation 
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from Yathrib, ten men of the Band and two of the Bind 

Aws, met him at the appointed spot and pledged him their word 
to obey hb teaching, This, the first pledge of Aqahah, so called 
from the secret spot at w hich they met r ran as follows 4 We 
will not worship any but the one God; we wili not steal, neither 
will we commit adultery or kill our children ; we will abstain 
from calumny and slander; we will obey the Prophet in every 
thing that is right ; and will be faithful to him in weal and woe,'’ 
These twelve men now returned to Yathrib as missionaries of 
Islam, and so well prepared was the ground, and with such zeal 
did they prosecute their missionp that the new faith spread 
rapidly from house to house and from tribe to tribe. 

They were accompanied on their return by Mus'ab ibn E Umayr; 
though, according to another account he was sent by the Prophet 
upon a written requisition from Yathrib. This young man had 
been one of the earliest converts, and had lately returned from 
Abyssinia ; thus be had had much experience h and severe training 
in the school of persecution had not only sobered his zeal but 
taught him bow to meet persecution and deal with those who were 
ready to condemn Islam without waiting to learn the true contents 
of its teaching ; accordingly Muhammad could with the greatest 
confidence entrust him with the difficult task of directing and 
instructing the new converts, cherishing the seeds of religious 
zeal and devotion that had already been sown and bringing them 
tn fruition, Mufab took up his abode in the house of As*ad ibn 
Zurirab, and gathered the converts together for prayer and the 
reading of the Quran, sometimes here and sometimes in a house 
belonging to the sons of ?afar, which was situated in a quarter of 
the town occupied jointly by this family and that of Abdud 
AahhaL 

The heads of the latter family at that time were Sa fc d ibn 
Mu’idh and Usayd ibn Hudayr. One day it happened that 
Mtif'ab was sitting together with As E ad in this house of the sous 
ef Zatar, engaged in instructing some new converts, when Sa'd 
ibn Mu J Idh t having come to know of their whereabouts, said to 
LFsayd ibnHu^ayr: n Drive out this missionary an d his companion 
from our quarter ; I would spare thee the trouble did not the tie 
that hinds die and the sons ofZurirah prevent my doing him any 
harm 11 (for he himself was the cousin of As 1 ad). Hereupon 
Us?yd took his spear and burning in upon As l ad and Muj'ab, 
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11 What arc you doing?" he cried T leading weak-minded folk 
astray ? If you value your lives, begone hence. M " Sit down and 
listen," Miif L ab answered quietly, 41 if than hearer what displeases 
thee, we will go away." Usayd stuck his spear in the ground 
and sat down to listen, while Mu^ab expounded to him the 
fundamental doctrines of IsEam and read several passages of the 
Quran. After a time Usayd enraptured, cried, 11 What must I 
do to enter this rdigioo!" 41 Purify thyself with water/* 

answered Mu^ab, 14 and confess that there is no God but God 
and that Muhammad is the prophet of God," Usayd at once 
complied and repeated the profession of faith, adding, 41 After me 
you have still another man to convince (referring to 5a‘d ibn 
Mn L aHh y If ho is persuaded, hh example will bring after him all 
the tribe of L Abdu-l AshhaL I will send him to you." 

With these words he left them, and soon after came Sa'd ibn 
Mu'adh himself, hot with anger against As s ad i " Wert thou not 
my cousin, I would make thee repent of thy boldness. What! 
thou darest bring Into the midst of us doctrines that are opposed 
to our religion." Mua’ab bugged him not to condemn the new 
faith unheard, so Sa l d agreed to listen and soon the words of 
Mus'ab touched him aod brought conviction to his heart, and he 
embraced the faith and became a Muslim. He went back to his 
people burning with zeal and said to them, 41 Sons of k Abdu-l 
Ashhal, say, what am I to you? 11 sl Thou art our lord, 11 they 
answered, i[ thou art the wisest and most Illustrious among us." 
"Then I swear," replied Sa l d, “nevermore to speak to any of 
you until you believe in God and Muhammad, His apostle." 
And from that day, all the descendants of 4 Abdu-I Ashhal 
embraced Islam 1 

With such zeal and earnestness was the preaching of the faith 
pushed forward that within a year there was not a family among 
the Arabs of Medina that had not given some of its members to 
swell the number of the faithful* with the exception of one branch 
of the Band Aws, which held aloof under the influence of Abu 
Oays> the poet. 

The following year, when the time of the annual pilgrimage 
again came round, a hand of converts, amounting to seventy-three 
in number, accompanied thdr heathen fdlow countrymen from 
Yathrib to Mecca. They were commissioned to invite Muhammad 
* Cauijin de PcnpcvnL VnL El pp. 3-5, * 
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to take refuge m Yathrib from the fury of his enemies, and had 
came to swear allegiance to him as their prophet and their 
Leader. AH the early converts who had before met the prophet 
on the two preceding pilgrimages, returned to Mecca on this 
important occasion, and Mus’ab their teacher accompanied them. 
Immediately on his arrival he hurried to the prophet, and told 
him of the success that had attended his mission. It is said thaE 
his mother* hearing of hts arrival, sent a message to him T saying t 
41 Ah f disobedient son, wilt thou enter a city m which thy mother 
dwcllctft, and not Grst visit her? 1 * H Nay* verily/ 1 he replied, +i I 
will never visit the house of anyone before the prophet of God. M 
So, after he had greeted and conferred with Muhammad* he went 
to his mother, who thus accosted him ■ 14 Then I ween thou art 
still a renegade/* He answered , 41 1 follow the prophet of the Lord 
and the true faith of Islam/" iA Art thou then well satisfied with 
the miserable way thou hast fared in the land of Abyssinia and 
now again at Yathrih ? iP Now he perceived that she was medi¬ 
tating his imprisonment,, and exclaimed* ,J What S wilt thou force 
a man from his religion ? If ye seek to confine me, l will assuredly 
slay the first person that layeth hands upon mt ,f His mother 
said, “ Then depart from my presence/ 1 and she began to weep. 
Mu^ab was moved and said, a Qh t my mother 1 I give thee 
loving counsel Testify that there is no God bus the Lord and 
that Muhammad is His servant and messenger/ 1 Hut she replied, 
11 By the sparkling stars ! I will never make a fool of myself by 
entering into thy religion. I wash my hands uf thee and thy 
concerns, and cleave steadfastly unto mine own faith." 

In order not to excite suspicion and incur the hostility of the 
Cjuraysh, a secret meeting was arranged at ‘Aqabah, the scene of 
the former meeting with thu converts of the year before. 
Muhammad came accompanied only by his uncle 'Abbas, who, 
though he was still an idolater, had been admitted Into the secret. 

* Abbas opened the solemn conclave* by recommending his nephew 
as 3 . scion of one of the noblest families of his clan, which had 
hitherto- afforded the prophet protection, although rejecting his 
teachings ; but now that he wished to take refuge among the 
people of Yatftrib, they should bethink themselves well before 
undertaking such a charge, and resolve not to go back from their 
promise, if once they undertook the risk. Then Bari ibn Ma rur, 
one af the Band JO^aj, protesting that they were firm in their 
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resolve to protect the Prophet of God* besought him to declare 
fully what he wished of them. 

Mu ha ni mad began by reciting to them some pontons of the 
Qur’an, and exhorted them to be true to the faith they had pro¬ 
fessed in the one God and the Prophet, His apostle ; he then asked 
them to defend him and his companions from all assailants just a& 
they would their own wives and children. Then Bara ibn Ma F riuv 
taking his hand, cried out, u Yen, by Him who sent thee as His 
Prophet T and through thee revealed unto us H-s truth, we will 
protect thee as we would our own bodies r and we swear allegiance 
to thee as our leader. We are the sons of battle and men of mail* 
which we have inherited as worthy sons of worth)' forefathers/* 
So they all in turn, taking his hand in theirs, swore allegiance to 
him. 

As soon as the Quraysh gained intelligence of the?.e secret pro¬ 
ceeding^ the persecution broke out afresh against the Muslims., 
and Muhammad advised them to flee out of the city. Ifc Depart 
unto Yathrib ‘ for the Lord hath verify given yon brethren in 
that dty t and a home in which ye may find refuge." So quietly* 
by twos and threes they escaped to Yathrib,, where they were 
heartily welcomed, their co-religionists in that city vying with 
one another for the honour of entertaining them, and supplying 
them with such things as they had need of* Within two months 
nearly all the Muslims except those who were seized and im¬ 
prisoned and those who could not escape from captivity had lirft 
Mecca, to the number of about 150. There is a story told of one 
of these Muslims, by name Jjuhnyb, whom Muhammad called 11 the 
first-fruits of Greece" (he had been a Greek slave, and being set 
free by his master had amassed considerable wealth by Successful 
trading) ; when he was about to emigrate the Meccans said to 
blm a “Thou earnest hither in need and penury ; but thy wealth 
hath increased with us, until thou hast reached thy present 
prosperity ; and now thou art departing, not thyself only, but 
with all thy property. By the Lord, that shall not be ; ,p and he 
said, * k If T relinquish my property, will ye leave me free to 
depart ? M And they agreed thereto ; so he parted with all his 
goods. And when that was told unto Muhammad, he said. 
Verily, ^uhavb hath made a profitable bargain." 

Muhammad delayed his own departure [with the intention, no 
doubt, of withdrawing attention from hh Faithful followers) ^jntil 
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a determined plot against his life earned him that further delay 
might be fetal, and he made his escape by means of a stratagem. 

Hi* first care after his arrival in Yathrib, or Medina as it was 
called from this period—Mad lnatu-1 Nsb^ the city of the Prophet 
was to build a mosque, to serve both as a place of prayer and o! 
general assembly for his followers, who had hitherto ruet for that 
purpose in the dwelling-place of one of their number. The 
worshipper at first used to turn their feces in the direction of 
Jerusalem—an arrangement most probably adopted with the 
hope of gaining over the Jews. In many other ways, by constant 
appeals to their own sacred Scriptures, by according them perfect 
heedom of worship and political equality, Muhammad en¬ 
deavoured to conciliate the Jews, but they met his advances with 
scorn and derision. When all hopes of amalgamation proved 
fruitless and it became clear that the Jews would not accept him 
as their Prophet, Muhammad hade his followersturn their faces in 
prayer towards the holy Ka L bah in Mecca, (ii« J-J4-) 1 

This change of direction during prayer has a deeper significance 
than might at first sight appear. It was realty the beginning of 
the National Life of Islam : it established the Km 'bah at Mecca as 
a religious centre for all the Muslim people p just as from time 
immemorial it had been a place of pilgrimage for all the tribe* of 
Arabia. Of similar importance was the incorporation of dm 
ancient Arab custom of pilgrimage to Mecca into lire circle of 
the religious ordinances of Islam, a duty that was to be performed 
by every Muslim at least once in his life time. 

There are many passages in the Qur'an that appeal to this germ 
of national feeling and urge the people of Arabia to realise the 
privilege that had been granted them of a divine revelation in 
their own language and by the lips of one of their own country* 
men. 

Ifc Verity We have made it an Arabic Qur'an that ye may haply 
understand, (xIUL i-3.) 

11 And thus We have revealed to thee an Arabic Qur'an,, that 
thou may eat warn the mother of dtius and those around 
it. (xlu. 

w And if We bad made it a Qur'an in a foreign tongue, they had 

11 The app&lfltmeSU of I lit fait tuf Ramadan [Our'in U, 179-1^). ^ doubllc^* 
another sign of the bmkiag with the Jcwb, the fcmi on ihc Ds)f of Auincmcnl 
be mg thn* abolished. 
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surely ^d, 1 Unless its verses be clearly explained (we will 
not tfcocive tt}\ (ltk» 44-) 

« And verily We have wet before men in this Q in ail every kind 
of parable that haply they be monishwl - 
** An Arabic Qur’an F free from tortuous (wording), that haply 
they may fear (God), (xxxix- ^- 9 ) 

« Verily from the Lord of all creatures hath this (book) come 
down, - . , in the clear Arabic tongue, (xxvu iqi t 

195 ) *. ... 

li And We have only made it (Le> the Qur an) eaiy s in thine 

own tongue, in order that thou mayest announce glad 
tidings thereby to the God fearing, and that than mayest 
warn the contentions thereby. 1 (six, 97 >1 
But the message of Islam was not for Arabia only ; the whole 
world was to share in it. As there was but one God, so there 
was to be but one religion into which all men were to be mvited. 
This claim to be universal, to hold sway over all men and all 
nations, found a practical illustration in the letters which 
Muhammad sent in the year 618 A.D. (o A.H.J to the great 
potentates of that time. An invitation to embrace Islam was 
sent in this year to the Emperor Heradius, the ting oi E ersia, 
the governor of Yaman, the governor of Egypt and the kmg oi 
Abyssinia. The letter to Heradius is said to have been as 
follows s-> In the name of God. the Merciful, the Compassionate, 
Muhammad, who is the servant of God and His apostle, to Hinql 
the Qiy fm* of Rilim Fenct be on whoever has gone on the straight 
roath After this I say T Verily I call you to Elam. Embrace 
Elam, and God will reward you twofold. If you turn away from 
the offer of Islam, then on you be the jins ot your people. U 
people of the Book, come towards a creed which is fit both for us 
and for you. It is this—to worship none but God, and not to 
associateanything with God, and not to call others God. There¬ 
fore, O ye people of the Book, if ye refuse, beware We are 
Muslims and our religion is fefem.” However absurd this 
summons may have seemed to those who then received it, sue- 
cceding years showed that it was dictated by no empty unthu- 
linm These fetters only gave a more open and widespread 
expression to the chum to the universal acceptance which n 
repeatedly made for Islam in the Our Jn, 

“ Of a truth it (i.c. the Oman) is no other than an admonition 
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to nil creatures, and after a time shall ye surely know its 
message * {xxxviil. 87-88,) 

|A This (book) is no other than an admonition and a dear 
Qur'an, to warn whoever liveth; and that against the 
unbelievers sentence may be justly given, {xjlxvL 69-70.} 
u And We have not: aent thee otherwise than to mankind at 
targe, to announce and to ward, (xxxiv. 37,) 

11 He it 15 who hath sent His apostle with guidance and the 
religion of truths that He may make it victorious over 
every other religion, though the polytheists are averse to 
it.” (Ui. a) 


In the hour of hi> ik-tpcst despair, when the people of Mecca 
persistently turned a deaf ear to the words of their prophet 
(svL 23, 114, etc,}, when the converts he had made were tortured 
until they recanted (xvi. io8) t and others wore forced to rice from 
Ihe country to escape the rage of their persecutors (jcvi, 43, my- 
then was delivered the promise, 41 One day we will raise up a 
witness out of every nation,” (xvi + 86.) J 

This claim upon the acceptance of all mankind which the 
Prophet makes in these passages U further prophetically indicated 
in the words “first-fruits of Abyssinia," used by Muhammad in 
reference to Bilal, and 14 6rat*fruits of Greece” to ^uhayb ; the 
Persian convert was a Christian slave in Medina^ who em¬ 
braced the now faith in the first year of the Hijrah. Further 
there is a tradition which represents the Prophet as declaring 
China to be within the sphere of his prophetic mission ■ Thus 
long before any career of conquest was so much as dreamed of, 
the Prophet had dearly shown that Islam was not to be confined 
to the Arab race. The following account of the sending out of 
missionaries to preach Islam to all nations, points to the same 
ckum to be a universal religion : M The Apostle of God said to his 
companions, b Come to me all of you early in the morning. 1 After 
the morning prayer he spent some time in praising and suppli- 


It rami a itaLh|£e F that the face of tW «rait have denied that 

vini 31 b y LtJi ‘-Hridcr Id be H umvemi ndJ^ab. Ttnu Sit 

VWllmm Muir . ij*, 1 hut ihn of lab1m If lhc woftd t wan an idUrttiouehl 

^ofriuKh pn,pbrEK tmdrtkn, |.n-| tan Cuncrivvd hut C? at 

m\l t hy M^Wkktit tuntu-iL W^rLd m Arabia, and fur it the iww dhf^FMltinrt 

vHccdflir^ Fracifirit 1* ka 1 ih c wm id Aimb* aSl tonw£ 
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1 4Ubcfc? I Ttuia Ch*jlli» du Khltay Nantch, p. jj. 
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eating God, as was his wont \ then he turned to them and ‘-ent 
forth some in one direction and others in another, and said : b Be 
faithful to God in your dealings with His servants (Le. with men), 
for whosoever is entrusted with any matter that concerns man¬ 
kind and is not faithful in his service of them, to him God shuts 
the gate of Paradise i go forth and be not like the messengers of 
Jesus r the son of Mary, for they went only to those that lived near 
and neglected those that dwelt in far countries, 1 Then each of 
these messengers came to speak the language of the people to 
whom he was sent. When this was told to the Prophet he said, 
fc This is the greatest of the duties that they owe to God with 
respect to His servants*' tF 1 

And the proof of the universality of Tslam< of its claim on the 
acceptance of all men, lay in the fact that it was the religion 
divinely appointed for the whole human race and was now 
rev cited to them anew through Muhammad, u the seal of the 
prophets 11 (jtxxiiL 40), as it had been to former generations by 
other prophets, 

■■ Men were of one religion only - then they disagreed one with 
another and had not a decree (of respite) previously gone 
forth from thy Lord, judgment would surely have been 
given between them in the mat Let wherein they disagree, 

(*- > 

|A 1 am no aposUe of new doctrines. {xlvL 8.) 

■' Mankind was but one people : then God raised up prophets 
to announce glad tidings and to warn : and He sent down 
with them the Book with the Truth, that it might decide 
the disputes of men : and none disagreed save those to 
whom the book had been given,, after the clear tokens had 
reached them, through mutual jealousy. And God guided 
those who believed into the truth concerning which they 
had disagreed, by Hh will ; and God guideth whom He 
plca^eth into the straight path- (ih 200,) 

11 And We revealed to thee, s follow the religion of Abraham, 
the sound in faith t for he was n ot of those who join gods 
with GoeL 1 (xvi 124,} 

" Say : As for me* my Lord hath guided me into a straight 
path; a true faith, the religion of Abraham, the sound in 

1 It li Sa'd* I IO. This story may indeed bti ftpoc^phiJ, bet b KfftrfSaat at 
r least of the earlj wliMtUni of &e inisdOP-iry duirMter of lalim, — 
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faiLh ; for he was not of those who join gods with God. 
{vi 163.) 

“S*F : ffey T the religion of Abraham, the sound in faith and 
not one of those who join gods with God (is our religion). 
m.) 

lx Say: God speaketh truth. Follow therefore the religion of 
Abraham, the sound in faith, who was not one of those 
who joined other gods with Goth (iiL Sq.) 

u And who hath a bettor religion than he who rcsigneth him¬ 
self to God, who doth what is good and folioweth the 
faith of Abraham, the sound in faith ? (iv* 154.) 

41 elected you< and hath not laid 00 you an }- 1 hardship 

m religion, the ftuth of your father Abraham, He hath 
named you the Muslims/' (xx* 77.) 

But to return to Muhammad in Medina. In order properly to 
appreciate his position after the Flight, it is important to 
remember the peculiar character of Arab society at that time, as 
far at least as this part of the peninsula was concerned- There 
was an entire absence of any organised administrative or judicial 
system such as in modem times wc connect with the idea of a 
government. Each tribe or dan formed a separate and absolutely 
independent body, and this independence extended itself also to 
the iudh (dual members uf the tribe, each of whom recognised the 
authority o( leadership ol his chiel only as being the exponent of 
a public opinion which he himself happened to share ; but he 
was quite at liberty to refuse his conformity to the (even) 
unanimous resolve of his fellow clansmen. Further, there was no 
regular transmission of the office of chieftain j hut he was 
generally chosen as being the oldest member of the richest and 
most powerful family of the clan, and as being personally most 
qualified to command respect. If such a tribe became too 
numerous, it would split up into several divisions, each of which 
continued to enjoy a separate and independent existence, uniting 
only on some extraordinary occasion for common self-defence 
or some more than usually important warlike expedition, We 
can thus understand how Muhammad could establish himself in 
Medina at the head of a large and increasing body of adherents 
who looked up to him as their head and leader and acknowledged 
no other authority—without exciting any feeling of insecurity, 
or^any fear of encroachment on recognised authority, such as 
would have arisen in a city of ancient Greece or any similarly 
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organised community. Muhammad thus exercised temporal 
authority over his people juai as any other independent chid 
might have done, the only different* being that in the case of 
die Muslims a religious bond took the place of family and 
blood ties, 

I^am thus became what, in theory at least, it has always 
remained—os political as well as a religious system. 

■ fc It was Muhammad's desire 10 found a new religion, and iii 
this he succeeded ; but at the same time he founded a political 
system of an entirety new and peculiar character* At lint his 
only wish was to convert his ftlbw’COuntiyuicu to the belief in 
the One God—AJ]ih ; but along with LhU he brought about the 
overthrow of the old system of government in his native city, 
and in place of die tribal aristocracy under which the conduct of 
public affairs was shared in common by the ruling turn dies, he 
substituted an absolute theocratic monarchy T with himself at die 
head as vicar of God upon earth- 

+4 Even before his death almost all Arabia had submitted to 
him ; Arabia that had never before obeyed one prince, suddenly 
exhibits a political unity and swears allegiance to the will ot on 
absolute ruler. Out of the numerous tribes, big and small, of a 
hundred different kinds that were incessantly at Send with one 
another,, M tiftammatF s word created a nation. Ihe idea of a 
common religion under one common head bound the different 
tribes together into one political organism which developed its 
peculiar characteristics with surprising rapidity. Now only one 
great idea could have produced this results ’via. the principle of 
national life in heathen Arabia, The cLm-system was thus for 
the hrst time, if not entirely crushed— (that would have been 
impossible^—yet made subordinate to the feeling of religious 
unity. The great work succeeded, and when Muhammad died 
there prevailed over by far the greater part of * 4 rabifl a peace of 
God such as the Arab tribes, with their love of plunder and 
revenge, had never known ; it was the religion of Islam that had 
brought about this reconciliation / 11 

One of the first cares of .Muhammad after his arrival in Medina 
was to give practical expression to this political ideal. He 
established a bond of brotherhood between the Meccan fugitive* 
and the Medkritt converts. In this bond, clan distinctions were 
obliterated and a common religious life took the place of ties jpl 

1 A* van Knmten (3)1 j°9p 3 ia 
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blood. Even in case of death, the claims of relationship were set 
aside and the bend-brOLher inherited all the property of his 
deceased companion. But after the battle of Badr, when *ueh an 
artificial bond was no longer needed to unite his followers, it was 
abolished ; such an arrangement was only necessary' so long as 
the number of the Muslims was still small and the corporate life 
of Islam a novelty, moreover Muhammad had lived in Medina 
for a very short space of time before the rapid increase in the 
number of his adherents made so communistic a social system 
almost impracticable* 

It was only to be expected that the growth of an Independent 
political body composed of refugees from Mecca, located id a 
hostile city, should eventually lead to an outbreak of hostilities. 
And, as is well known, every biography of Muhammad is largely 
taken up with the account of a long series of petty encounters 
and bloody battles between his followers and the Ouraysh of 
Mecca, ending in his triumphal entry into that city in fcyo A.m, 
and of hU hostile relations with numerous other tribes, up to the 
time uf his death, 633 a.d. 

To give any account of these campaigns is beyond the scope of 
the present work, but it is necessary to determine exactly in what 
relation they stood to the early missionary life of Islam. It has 
been frequently asserted by European writers that from the date 
of Muhammad's flight to Medina, and from the altered circum¬ 
stances of his life there, the Prophet appear* in an entirely new 
character. He is no longer the preacher, the warper, the apostle 
of God to men, whom he would persuade of the truth of thv 
religion revealed to him. but now he appears rather as the 
unscrupulous bigot, using all means at his disposal of force and 
statecraft to assert himself and his opinions. 

Bui it is false to suppose that Muhammad in Medina hid aside 
his r 6 k of preacher and missionary of Islam, or that when he had 
a large army at his command* he ceased to invite unbelievers to 
accept the faith. Ibn Sa'd gives a number of letters written by 
the Prophet from Medina to dud* and other members of different 
Arabian tribes, in addition to those addressed to potentates living 
beyond the limits of Arabia, inviting them to embrace hlam ; 
and in the following pages will bv found cases of hi*, having sent 
missionaries to preach the faith to the unconverted member* of 
ihdr tribes, whose very ill-success in some cases h a sign of the 
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genuinely missionary character of their efforts Mid the absence of 
an appeal to force. 

In order fully to appreciate his new position, we need to obtain 
some satisfactory answer to the following questions* How far 
lvas Muljamtnad himself responsible for the outbreak of hostilities? 
War he the aggressor or was he the first to be attacked ? 1 And 
further, when hostilities had been begun, was use made of 
the success that attended the Muslim arms, to force the accept¬ 
ance of Islam on the conquered, or indeed—as many have* 
maintained—wu not such forced conversion the very purpose for 
which the Muslims first took up arms at all ? 

The main dispute arises in relation to the circumstances which 
led to the battle of Badr 1 aj>. 624!, the first regular engagement 
in the annals of Islam. 

Ltjt ii.-i try to realist thtsd circmnstaricef* 

Hert! was an exile who, with a small band of devoted companions, 
had taken refuge ill a foreign city: a man who for years had 
striven to persuade his fellow-townsmen to adopt a Faith that he 
believed to be divinely inspired,—with no personal preteusions 
other than that of the truth of the doctrines he taught, “ l am 
only a man like you," he wnuld say, “ It is only revealed to me 
thai your God is one God : let him then that hopeth to meet hsi 
Lord work a right work" (xviu. no), Treated at first with 
silent scorn, and afterwards with undisguised contempt, he had to 
submit to insults and contumely of every' kind—a form of treat¬ 
ment which increased in virulence day by day, until his per¬ 
secutors even sought to take his life. It was on h,s followers 
however that the fury of persecution first spent itself twice 
were they compelled to flee for safety across the sea, pursued ev en 
then by the hatred of their enemies; malty were put to the 
cruellest tortures, under which same succumbed, as martyrs to the 
faith they would not abandon ; and when at length the cruelty ol 
their persecutors became no longer bearable and a city was found 
to offer them protection, the Muslims fled to Medina, followed by 
Lheir Prophet, who only by a stratagem succeeded in escaping 

with his life, r ._ 

jj cre their position was by no means free from danger : there 

was no security of freedom from hostility on the part of the 
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Mccautt, who had not hesitated to pursue some Med mite converts 
and maltreat one they succeeded its capturing, 1 In the city itself 
they were not altogether among friends ‘the Jews who inhabited 
Medina in large numbers, cherished a secret hostility against the 
new Prophet; and there were many others among the citizens 
who though now indifferent, would naturally tun against the 
new-comers, if their arrival brought upon their city an invasion 
of the Ouraysh and threatened it with disaster and ruin. It was 
therefore needful lor the Muslims to be mi their guard against 
any hostile incursion on the part of the Ouraysh. Nor could 
they forget their brethren w hom they had been compelled to leave 
behind in Mecca,—the men and women and children who were 
not able through their weakness to find the means of escape 11 
(iv* too), who left to the mercy of cruel persecutors cried, 14 D our 
Lord 1 bring us forth from this city whose inhabitants are 
oppressors ; give us a champion from Thy presence t and give us 
from Thy presence a defender." (iv. 77,) 

Accordingly we find mention of several reconnoitring parties 
that went out in small numbers to watch the movements of 
ihe Quraysh. None of these expeditions, with one exception, 
resulted in bloodshed, and the hostile parties separated after 
a mutual interchange of abuse and self-laudation, in accordance 
with the old Arab custom. But on one occasion (a.h, 2) the 
Prophet had sent 4 Abdu-IEh ibn Jal^h and a party of eight men, 
with instructions to bring news of the movements of the Oumysh. 
His written orders were, 14 When you read this letter, march on 
and halt at Nafchhh between Mecca and 'ftfif S Ehere He in wait 
for the Quraysh and bring us news of rhemJ 1 Ibn Jahsh inter¬ 
preted his orders in accordance with the impetuous impulses of 
his own warrior spirit, and returned to Medina with two prisoners 
and the sack of a caravan. In so doing he had not only acted 
without authority but had violated the sacred truce which Arab 
custom caused to be observed throughout the month of pilgrimage. 
Muhatnmad received him coldly with the words, ,+ 1 gave thee no 
command to fight in the sacred month ; fl dismissed the prisoners, 
and from his Own purse paid blood-money for a Meccan who had 
lost his life in the fray. 

The frets of the case dearly show that Muhammad had great 

1 In A ll, Ij, drtc uf the Ouritiih cZrfoftdfW* Kmi ihn Jt&h, made % nerd upon 
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difficulty in checking the impetuosity cl his Arab followers, with 
their inborn love of fighting and plunder. The contrast drawn 
below between the old and the new ideal of life is proof enough 
of the difficulty of his task, and the frequent admonitions of the 
Qur’an {see tv, 96 ; xvL 93-96, etc.) bear witness to the same. 

It is failure to realise this fact that has led to the Prophet being 
accused of a deliberate intention of plundering the caravan of 
AbQ Sufyiin and thus forcing the Meccans to fight the battle of 
Bndr. And yet the words of the Qur'an — and this, in the face 
of the conflicting testimony of Muhaminadan historians, must be 
and vs recognised both by European » and Asiatic scholars to be 
the true biography of Muhammad—present to us the Prophet 
and his followers in antagonism as to what line of action is to be 
taken in view of an impending attack of the Quravsh. ** 5- Re¬ 
member how thy Lord caused thee to go forth from thy home 
(i e. Medina) in the cause of troth, and verily a part of the 
believers were quite averse to it. 6. They disputed with thee 
about the truth 1 after it had been made clear, as if they were 
being led forth to death and saw it before them. 7. And re¬ 
member when God promised you that oiks of the two troops 4 
should till to you, and ye desired that they who had no arms 
should fall to you ; but God purposed to prove true the troth of 
His words, and to cut off the uttermost part of the unbelievers." 

(viiu 5-7.) , . , . ., 

The two troop here referred to, were on the one hand a richly. 

laden caravan coming from Syria with an escort nf thirty or forty 
men, under the leadership of Abu Sufyan, and on the other a 
large army of nearly toco men collected by the Quraysb of Mecca, 
with the ostensible purpose of defending the caravan, which they 
had been informed it was Muljammad's intention to attack. 
Historians have generally assumed thus rumour to have been true, 
But—setting aside the fact that rumours circulated by one party 
respecting the intentions of an opposing party are the last kind of 
statements to be accepted as evidence—a consideration of the 
verses quoted above shows the falsity of such a supposition, 

iVt. The words of v. ? would certainly seem to show that when 
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the dispute arose the Prophet was still in Medina, and had dot 
already marched out to intercept the caravan, as so many 
historians have maintained* and that home of his followers were 
nqwilling to follow him ill his proposed march to resist the attack 
of the Quraysh* 

2nd. The ground of these persons" opposition to the orders of 
Muhammad was that they felt m if they were being led forth to 
death and saw it before them (viii. o). The small handful of 
men that formed die escort of Abu Sufyan's tarn van could never 
have inspired such fear, M □ ham mad then must have called upon 
them to face the invading army of the Quraysh, 

3rd, Had it been Ins intention to attack the caravan, surely he 
should have gone northwards from Medina* to intercept it on its 
way from Syria ; and not south towards Badr* w hich was on the 
highroad between Mecca and Medina, and exactly in the direction 
that he would need to take in order to repel the attack of the 
Quraysh who threatened the city of his protectors. 

4th, Had the sole purpose of the Quraysh been the protection 
of the caravan, they would have returned, w hen on the road they 
heard of its safe arrival in Mecca; instead of which* they reveal 
their real purpose by pressing on in the direction of Medina, 

This is enough to show that the report brought into Mecca 
that Muhammad was preparing to attack the caravan was quite 
unfounded. The action of some of his followers might well have 
given occasion for such a fear* but the Prophet himself must be 
exonerated from the charge of precipitating the inevitable colli¬ 
sion with the Quraysh, Even granting that the receipt of this 
rumour was the cause of the expedition from Mecca* still its large 
numbers show that Lhe defence of the caravan was not their main 
object, but that they had designs upon Medina itself, Muhammad 
therefore cannot be blamed for advancing to meet them in defence 
of the city that had given shelter to him and his followers* in 
order to deliver it from Lhe horrors of a siege* from which Medina* 
owing to the peculiar character of the city, would necessarily suffer 
very severely** 

If It be further objected that it was inconsistent with his mission 
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as a prophet to intermeddle with affairs of war, It must be re¬ 
membered that it was no part of his teaching to say, 14 My kingdom 
is not of this world.'" 

It would be beyond the scope of the present work to follow in 
detalE the campaigns of the Prophet* and show how forcible con¬ 
version was in no case the aim that any of them bad in view. 
This has already been done with the utmost detail in the work 
from which the above exposition has been taken ; and to this 
work the reader who desires to pursue this subject further* is 
referred. 1 

It is enough here to have shown that Muhammad when he 
found himself at the head of a band of armed followers* was not 
transformed at once, assume would have us believcr p from a peace¬ 
ful preacher into a fanatic, sword in hand* forcing his religion on 
whomsoever he could, 3 But, on the contrary* exactly similar 
efforts were made to preach the faith of Islam and to convert the 
unbelieving Arabs after the Hijrah, as before in lhe days of 
Muhammad's political weakness ; and In the following pages 
abundant instances of such missionary activity have been 
collected. 

Its the midst of the wars and campaigns into which the hostile 
attitude of the Quraysh had now dragged Muhammad and his 
companions* there was little opportunity for missionary labours 
except among the Inhabitants of Medina itself and those few 
individual Meccans who voluntarily made their way to the 
Prophet. Among the latter was 'Uniayr ibn Wahb, who after 
the battle of Badr came to Medina with tho intention of assassi¬ 
nating the Prophet* but was won over to the faith, so that the 
whilom persecutor became orse of the most distinguished of his 
disciples. In the fourth year of the Hijrali (625 a,d.) an attempt 
was made to preach Islam to the BauO. 'Amir ibn bi ah 1 and at 
the invitation of the chief of this tribe forty Musi uni were sent 
into KajcJ* but they were treacherously murdered and two only 
of the party escaped with their lives. 
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The successes of the Muslim amts, however, attracted every 
day members, of various tribes, particularly those in the vicinity 
of Medina, to swell the ranks of the followers of the Prophet ; 
and “the courteous treatment which the deputations of these 
various clans experienced from the Prophet, his ready attention 
to their grievances, the wisdom with which he composed their 
disputes, and the politic assignments of territory by which he 
rewarded an early declaration in favour of Isbm, made hii name 
to be popular, and spread his fame as a great and generous prince 
throughout the Peninsula." 1 

It not unfrequently happened that one member of a tribe would 
come to the Prophet in Medina and return home as a missionary 
of Islam to convert his brethren ;^we have the following account 
by an eye-witness of such a conversion in the year 5 (A.H.), 

* One day as we were sitting together in the mosque, a Bedouin 
came riding up on a catnd ; he made it kneel down in the court* 
jmrd of the mosque and tied it up. Then he came near to us and 
asked, J Is .Muhammad among you?' We answered, ‘He is the 
man with his elbows resting on the cushions,’ * Art thou the son 
of Abu-1 Muttalib ?' he asked. * I am, 1 replied the Prophet, ‘f 
trust thou wilt take no offence at my asking thee some questions. 1 

* Ask whatever thou wilt/ answered the Prophet. Then he said, 

1 adjure thee by the Lord and the Lord of those who were before 

thec f tell me, has Allah sent thee to all men ? 1 Muhammad 
answered, * Yea, by Allih.’ The other continued, * I adjure time 
by Allah, tell me. hath He commanded thee that men should fast 
during this month? 1 Muhammad answered, ‘Yea, by Allah,' 

* 1 adjure thee by Allah, hath He commanded thee that thou 
shouldest take tithes from the rich, to distribute among the 
poor?’ Muhammad answered again, “Yea, by Allah,’ Then 
said the stranger, ‘I believe on the revelation thou hast brought, 
lam pimum ibn Tha'Iabah, and am the messenger of my tribe,' 
So he returned to his tribe and converted them to Islam.' 13 
Another such missionary was ‘Amr ibn Mur rah, belonging to the 
mbe of the Banfi Juhaynab, who dwelt between Medina and the 
Red Sea, The date of his conversion was prior to the blight 
and he thus describes itW c had an idol that we worshipped! 
mid I was the guardian of its shrine. When I heard of the 
Prophet, 1 broke it in pieces and set off to Muhammad in Mecca, 

1 Mdr fi), ?»L fv. pp . 107-8, > Sprenjcr, vcJ. jy. pp . 
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where T accepted Islam and bore witness to the truth, and 
believed on what Muhammad declared to be allowed and for¬ 
bidden. And to this my verse* refer: 1 1 bear witness that God is 
Truth and that I am the fi rst to abandon the gods of stones, and I 
have girded up my loins to make my way to you over rough ways 
and smooth, to join myself to him who in himself and for his 
ancestry is the noblest of men, the apostle of the Lord whose 
throne is above the douds. Ttp He was sent by Muhammad to 
preach Islam to his tribe, and his efforts were crowned with such 
success that there was only one man who refused to listen to hh 
exhortations. 1 

When the truce offludaybiyah 6) made friendly relations 
with the people of Mecca possible, many persons of that city T who 
had had the opportunity oflssEemngto the teaching of Muhammad 
in the early days of his mission, and among them some men of 
great influence, came out to Medina, to embrace the faith of 
Islam. 

The continual warfare carried on with the people of Mecca had 
hitherto kept the tribes to the south of that city almost entirely 
outside the influence of the new religion. But this truce now 
made communications with southern Arabia possible, and a small 
band from the tribe of the Band Daws came from the mountains 
that form the non hem boundary of Taman, and joined them¬ 
selves to the Prophet in Medina, Even before the appearance of 
Muhammad, there were some members of this tribe who had had 
glimmerings of a higher religion than the idolatry' prevailing 
Around them, and argued that the world must have nada creator, 
though they knew not who he was; and when Muhammad came 
forward as the apostle of this creator, one of these men, by name 
Tufayl T came to Mecca to learn who the creator was. He recited 
to Muhammad some of his own poems ; whereupon the Prophet 
repeated the: three last Surahs of the Qur'an, and finally won him 
over to Islam. He then laid on the new convert the task of 
returning to his own people and of preaching to them Islam, At 
first, Tufiayl met with but little success, and few persons were per¬ 
suaded except his father, his wife, and some of his friends who 
had before sympathized with him in his search after religious 
truth. Disheartened at the ill-success of his mission, he returned 
io the Prophet, and said, “The Eanu Daws are a stiff-necked 
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people ; lee thy curse fall upon them/ 1 But Muhammad prayed, 
ll OGod t guide the BauO Daws into the true path, 1 ' and sent 
Tufa)-1 back again to commence anew his missionary labours. 
One of his friends now assisted him in his efforts, and they went 
from house to house, preaching the faith, and by a.h. q they 
succeeded in converting a great part of the tribe. Two years 
later, the whole tribe abandoned their idolatrous beliefs^ and 
united themselves to the Muslims, while ffufayl set fire to rise 
block of wood that had hitherto been venerated as the idol of the 
tribe. 1 

In A.ff. j r fifteen more tribes submitted to the Prophet, and 
after the surrender of Mecca in ajl S, the ascendancy of Islam 
was assured, and tbo&e Arabs who had held aloof, saying “ Let 
Muhammad and his fellow-tribesmen fight it out ; if he is vic¬ 
torious, then is he a genuine prophet/ 1 - now hastened to give in 
their allegiance to the new religion. Among those who came in 
after the fall of Mecca, were some of the most bitter persecutors of 
Muhammad in the earlier days of his mission r to whom his noble 
forbearance and forgiveness now - gave a place in the brotherhood 
of Islam, This same year witnessed the martyrdom of'Urwah 
ibn MksftkL, one of the principal chiefs of the people of Ta h if r 
which city the Muslims had unsuccessfully attempted to capture. 
He had been absent at that time in Yaman, and returned from 
his journey shortly after the raising of the siege, lie had met 
the Prophet two years before at Hudaybiyah, and had conceived 
a profound ve miration for him, and now came to Medina ts> 
embrace the new faith* In the ardour of bis zeal he offered to 
go to Tail' to convert bis fellow countrymen, add in spite of the 
lifiorts of Muhammad to dissuade him from so dangerous an 
undertaking, he returned to his native dty t publicly declared 
that he had renounced idolatry, and calEed upon the people to 
follow his example* While he was preaduitg, he was mortally 
wounded by an arrow, and died giving thanks to God for having 
granted him the glory' of martyrdom. A more successful mis¬ 
sionary effort was made by another follower of the Prophet in 
Yamau—probably a year hter—of w hich we have the following 
graphic account: iv The apostle of God wrote ta A1 Ilarith and 
Masnib, and NVaym ibn >Abdi KulaJ of Hiniyar s ‘ Peace be 
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upon you so long as ye believe on God and His apostle* God is 
one God p there h no partner with Him. He sent Moses with his 
signs r and created Jesus with his words. The Jews 5ay f 4 Ezra is 
the Sort of God" and the Christians say, 14 God is one of three, 
and Jesus is the Son of God/' F He sent the letter by < Ayyl5h 
ibn Abi Rablatid Mahhrumi, and said: 1 When you reach their 
city, go not in by night h but wait until the morning ; then care¬ 
fully perform your ablutions,, and pray with two prostrations, and 
ask God to bless you with success and a friendly reception, and to 
keep you safe from harm. Thun lake my letter in your right 
hand, and deliver it with your right hand into their right hands, 
and they will receive it. And recite to them, ,k The unbelievers 
among the people of the Book and the polytheists did not waver,” 
(Surah 9^) co the end of the Sarah ; when you have finished 
say7 41 Muhammad has believed t and I am the first to believe- 3 
And you will be able to meet every objection they bring against 
you, and every glittering book that they recite to you will lose its 
light. And when they speak in a foreign tongue, say, 41 Translate 
it, n and say to them, ^ God Is sufficient for me ; I believe in the 
Book sent down by Him, and 1 am commanded to do justice 
among you ; God is our Lord and your Lord j to us belong our 
works, and to you belong your works ; there is no strife between 
us and you ; God will unite us, and unto HEm we must return/ 1 
If they now accept Islam, then ask them for their three rods, 
before which they gather together to pray, one rod of tamarisk 
that is spotted white and yellow, and one knotted like a cane, and 
one black like ebony. Bring the rods out and byru them in the 
market place.* So 1 set out/ 1 Sells 1 AyySsb, 4 to do as the A pestle 
of God had bid me. When X arrived, I found that all the people 
had decked themsdves out for a festival: I walked on to sue 
there, and came at last to three enormous curtains hung in front 
of three doonvavs* I lifted the curtain and entered the middle 
door, and found people collected in the courtyard of the building. 
I introduced myself to them as the messenger of the Apostle of 
God, and did as he had bidden me ; and they gave heed to my 
words, and it fell out as be had said. 11 ' 1 

In a.h. 9, a less successful attempt was made by a new convert, 
Wathilah ibmi’i Asqa 4 , to induce his dan to accept the faith that 
he himself had embraced after an interview with the Prophet* His 
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father scornfully cast him off, saying, u By God t I will never speak 
a word to you again," and none were found willing to believe the 
doctrines he preached with the exception of his sister, who pro¬ 
vided him with the means of returning to the Prophet at Medina. 1 
Tliis ; ninth year of the Hijrah has been called the year of the 
deputations, because of the enormous number of Arab tribes and 
cities that now sent delegates to the Prophet, to give in their 
submission The introduction into Arab society of a new prin¬ 
ciple of social union in the brotherhood of Islam had already 
begun to weaken the binding force of the old tribal ideal, that 
erected the fabric of society on the basis of hlood-nebtionibip. 
The conversion of an individual and his reception into the new 
society was a breach of one of the most fundamental laws of Arab 
life t and its frequent occurrence had acted as a powerful solvent 
on tribal organisation and had left it weak in the face of a national 
life so enthusiastic and firmly-knit as that of the Muslims had 
become. The Arab tribes were thus impelled to give in their 
submission to the Prophet, not merely as the head of the strongest 
military force in Arabia, but as the exponent uf a theory of social 
life that was making all others weak and ineffective: 1 In this way, 
Elam was uniting together clans that hitherto had been continu¬ 
ally at feud with one another, and as this great confederacy grew, 
it more and more attracted to itself the weaker among the tribes 
of Arabia. In the accounts of the conversion of the Arab tribes, 
there is continual mention of the promise of security against their 
enemies, made to them by the Prophet on the occasion of their 
submission. u Woe is me for Muhammad ! 1h was the cry of one of 
the Arab tribes on the news of the death of the Prophet- 14 So 
long as he was alive, I lived in peace and in safety from my 
enemies ; TP and the cry must have found an echo far and wide 
throughout Arabia. 

How superficial wad the adherence of numbers of the Arab 
tribes to the faith of Islam may be judged from the widespread 
apostacy that followed immediately on the death of the Prophet. 
Their acceptance of Elam would seem to have been often 
dictated more by considerations of political expediency, and was 
more frequently a bargain struck under pressure uf violence 
than the outcome of any enthusiasm or spiritual awakening. 
They allowed themselves to be swept into the stream of what 
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had now become a great national movement, and we miss the 
fervent zeal of the early converts in the cool, calculating atti¬ 
tude of those who came in after the lull of Mecca, But even 
from among these must have come many to swell the ranks of 
the true believers animated with a genuine seal for the faith, and 
ready, as wc have seen, to give their lives in the effort to preach 
it to their brethren. But for such men as these, so vast a move¬ 
ment could not have held together, much less have recovered 
the shock given it by the death of the founder. For it must not 
be forgotten how distinctly Islam was a wot inovcnicat in heathen 
Arabia, and how diametrically opposed were the ideals of the two 
societies. 1 For the introduction of Islam into Arab society did 
not imply merely the sweeping away of a few barbarous and 
inhuman practices, but a complete reversal of the pre-existing 
ideals of life. 

Herein we have the most conclusive proof of the essentially 
missionary character of the teaching of Muhammad, who thus 
comes forward as the exponent of a new scheme of faith and 
practice. Auguste Comte has laid down the distinction between 
the genius that originates a movement, the energy of whose 
spirit keeps it alive, and the man that is merely the mouthpiece 
of the aspirations and feelings of his general ion. “ Sometimes 
the individual comes first, fixes his mind on a determinate 
purpose, and then gathers to himself the various partial forces 
that are necessary to achieve it. More often in the case of great 
social movements, there is a spontaneous convergence of many 
particular tendencies, till, finally, the individual appears who 
gives them a common centre, and binds them into one whole.’'® 
Now it has frequently been contended that Muhammad belongs 
to the latter class, and just as Positivism has tried to put forward 
St. Paul in place of Jesus as the founder oi Christianity, so some 
look upon ’Umar as the energising spirit in the early history of 
fd .m and would represent Muhammad merely as the mouthpiece 
of a popular movement. Now this could only have been possible 
on condition that Muhammad had found a slate of society pre¬ 
pared to receive his teaching and wailing only for the vo.ee that 
would express in speech the inarticulate yearnings of their hearts. 
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Bui it is just this spirit of expectancy that is wanting among the 
Arabs those at least of Central Arabia, towards whom 
Muhammad's efforts were at first directed. They were by no 
a™ ready to receive the preaching of a new teacher, least of 
all one who came with the (to them unintelligible) title of apostle 
of God . 

Again, the equality in Islam of all believers and the common 
brotherhood of ail Muslims, which suffered no distinctions between 
Arab and non-Arab, between free and slave, to exist among the 
faithful, was an idea that ran directly counter to the proud clan- 
feeling of the Arab, who grounded his claims to personal con¬ 
sideration on the fame of his ancestors, and in the strength of the 
same carried on the endless blood-feuds in which his soul 
delighted- Indeed, the fundamental principles in the teaching 
of Mu hammad were a protest against much that the Arabs had 
hitherto most highly valued, and the newly-converted Muslim 
was taught to consider as virtues, qualities which hitherto be bad 
looked down upon with contempt. 

To the heathen Arab, friendship and hostility were as a Joan 
which he sought to repay with interest, and he prided himself op 
returning evil for evil, and looked down on any who acted other¬ 
wise as 3 weak nit her ling. 

He ’» tltc perfect nun who late and early plattclh still 
To do a kindness Ju Ida friends and work £ia foes UL 

lo such men the Prophet said, 11 Recompense evil with that 
which is better ' (xxiii. 9H) j as they desired the forgiveness of 
God, they were tD pass over and pardon offences (xxtv. 2a), and 
a Paradise, vast as the heavens and the earth, was prepared for 
those who mastered their anger and forgave others (iiL tag). 

The very institution of prayer was jeered ut by the Arabs 
to whom Muhammad first delivered his message, and one of the 
hardest parts of his task was to induce in them that pious attitude 
of mind towards the Creator, which Islam inculcates equally with 
Judaism and Christianity, but which was practically unknown to 
the heathen Arabs. This self-sufficiency and this Jack of the 
religious spirit, joined with their intense pride of race, little fitted 
them to receive the teachings of one who maintained that “The 
most worthy of honour in the sight of God is he that feareth Him 
most" (xhx. 13). No more could they brook the restrictions 
Islam sought to lay upon the license of their lives; wine, 
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women, and song were among the things most dear to the 
Arab's heart in the days of the ignorance, and the Prophet was 
stern and severe in his Injunctions respecting each of them. 

Thus, from the very beginning, Islam bears the stamp of a 
missionary' religion that seeks to win the hearts of men, to convert 
them and persuade them to enter the brotherhood of the faithful; 
and as it was in the beginning, so has it continued to be up to 
the present day, as will bu the object of the following pages to 
show. 


CHAPTER TIL 


THE SPREAD OF ISLAM AMONG THE CHRISTIAN NATIONS OP 
WESTERN ASIA. 

After the death of Muhammad, the army he had intended for 
SyTta was despatched thither by Abii Bakr, in spite of the pro¬ 
testations made by certain Muslims in view of the then disturbed 
state of Arabia* He silenced their expostulations with the words: 
14 1 will not revoke any order given by the Prophet, Medina may 
become the prey nf wild beasts* but the army must carry out the 
wishes of Muhammad, 1 ' This was the first of that wonderful 
series of campaigns in which the Arabs overran Syria, Persia and 
Northern Africa — overturning the ancient kingdom of Persia and 
despoiling the Roman Empire of some of its faireit provinces. It 
does not fall within the scope of this work to follow the history of 
these different campaigns, hut, in view of the missionary success 
that attended the Arab conquests, it 15 of importance to discover 
what were the circumstances that made such successes possible. 

A great historian 1 has well put the problem that meets m here, 
in the following words : 11 Was it genuine religious enthusiasm, 
the new strength of a faith now for the first time blossoming forth 
in all its purity, that gave the victory in every' battle to the arms 
of the Arabs and in so incredibly short a time founded the 
greatest empire the world had ever seen? But evidence is 
wanting to prove that this was the case. The number was far too 
small of those who had given their allegiance |o the Prophet and 
his teaching with a free and heartfelt conviction, while on the 
other hand all Hie greater was the number of those who had been 
brought into the ranks of the Muhammadans only through 
pressure from without or by the hope of worldly gain. Sbalid, 
‘that sword of the swords of God p r exhibited in a very striking 
manner that mixture of force and persuasion whereby he and 

1 DoUkgEr/pfk j-k 
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many of the Quraysh had been converted, when he said that God 
had seized them by the hearts and by the hair and compelled 
them to follow the Prophet. The proud feeling too of a common 
nationality had much influence — a feeling which was more alive 
among the Arabs of that time than (perhaps) among any other 
people, and which alone determined many thousands to give the 
preference to their countryman and his religion before foreign 
teachers. Still more powerful was the attraction offered by the 
sure prospect of gaining booty in abundance, in fighting for the 
new religion and of exchanging their bare, stony deserts, which 
offered them only a miserable subsistence, for the fruitful and 
luxuriant countries of Persia, Syria and Egypt. 1 But history 
gives us several other examples of peoples (c.g- the Hurts and the 
Vandas) who poured out from the East to sack and plunder, 
driven on not only by greed and pride of race but also by famine 
and the pressure of want at home. Yet which of these founded 
such a world-empire as that of the Arabs, which of them succeeded 
In the same way in amalgamating and uniting to themselves the 
subject races they had conquered ? Can a study of the Muham¬ 
madan conquests fail to show us how large a measure of their 
success was due to the marvellous enthusiasm that had its root in 
their religion and in their religion alone—their confidence in the 
truth of the new faith and its promises of reward here and 
hereafter, together with the practical realisation of its teaching of 
the brotherhood of all believers ? There may have been many in 
whom worldly motives obscured these lofty views, but still it was 
the faithful few who set the tone for the society as a whole. As 
the late Archbishop of Dublin has eloquently said: “Not Kalcd 
alone, but every Moslem warrior felt himself indeed to be* the 
sword of God-' Comparing what they now were with what they 
had been in ‘ those times of their ignorance,' when they wor¬ 
shipped dead idols, they felt that they had been brought into a 
new spiritual world, now at length had learned what was the 
glory and dignity of man, namely, to be the servant of the one 
God, maker and ruler of all; that such servants they were \ whose 
office it was to proclaim His power ; themselves submitting, and 
compelling others to submit to His will. What a truth was here, 
to have taken possession of a multitude of souls T No wonder 
that, in the strength of this, innumerable tribes which had 
hitherto done little but mutually bite and devour one anothpj, 
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were presently knit together into a nation„ and Else worshippers 
of a thousand discordant falsehoods into a society which bore some 
sort of similitude Lo a Church ^ 1 

Accordingly it is not surprising to find that many of the 
Christian Bedouins were swept into the rushing tide of this great 
movement and that Arab tribes, who for centuries had professed 
the Christian religion, now abandoned it to embrace the Muslim 
faith. Among Ehtse was the tribe of the Barm fffr. ags fln^ who 
held sway over the desert east of Palestine and southern Syria, of 
whom it was said that they were Ll Lords in the days of the 
ignorance and stars in Islam, 1 r ^ 

After the battle of Ofkdislyah (a+h* 14.1 in which the Persian 
army under Rustam had been utte rly discomfited p many Christians 
belonging to the Bedouin tribes on both sides of the Euphrates 
came to the Muslim general and said : ** The tribes that at the 
first embraced Islam were wiser than we. Now tliat Rustam 
hath been slain, wc will accept the new belief.” 1 Similarly,, after 
ibe conquest of northern Syria, most of the Bedouin tribe5 T after 
hesitating a little, joined themselves to the followers of the 
Prophet. * 

That force was not the determining factor in these conversions 
may be judged from the amicable relations that existed between 
the Christian and the Muslim Arabs. Muhammad himself had 
entered into treaty with several Christian 3xibes t promising 
them his protection and guaranteeing them the free exercise ot 
their religion and to their clergy undisturbed enjoyment of their 
old rights and authority. 5 A similar bond oi friendiddp united 
his followers with their felJow-countrytuen of the older faith, many 
Of whom voluntarily came forward to assist the Muslims in their 
military expeditions. 

In the battle of the Bridge (a + *L 13) when a disastrous defeat 
was imminent and the panic^trkken Arabs were hemmed in 
between the Euphrates and the Persian host, a Christian chief of 
the Banu Tayy f sprung forward like another Spurius Lanins to 
the side of an Arab Honitius, to assist Muthnnnah the Muslim 
general In defending the bridge of boats which could alone afford 


1 Lecture* on MetfiimJ Church 
p ja. (London, iS^.J 
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rhc meins of an orderly rutreat. When fresh levies were raised 
IQ retrieve ibis disgrace, among the reinforcements th.it came 
pouring iii from every direction was a Christian tribe of the Bairn 
Namir, who dwelt within the Emits of the Byzantine empire, and 
in the ensuing battle of Buwayb (A H. 13), just before the final 
charge of the Arabs that turned the fortune of battle in their 
favour, MuElunnah rode up to the Christian chief and said : 11 Ye 
are of one blood with us ; come now, and as I charge, charge ye 
wkh me” The Persians fell back before their furious onslaught, 
and another great victory was added to the glorious roll of 
Muslim triumphs. One of the most gallant exploits of the day 
was performed by a youth belonging to another Christian tribe of 
the desert, who with his compand ns, a company of Bedouin 
horse-dealers, had come up just as the Arab army was being 
drawn up in battle array. They threw themselves into the fight 
on the aide of (heir compatriots ; and while the conflict was 
raging most fiercely, this youth t rushing into the centre of the 
Persians, slew their leader, and leaping on his richly-caparisoned 
horse, galloped back amidst the plaudits of the Muslim line, 
crying as he passed in tri umph : 11 1 am of the Ban is Tagklib. I 
am he that hath slain the chief. 1 * 1 

The tribe to which this young man boasted that he belonged, 
was one of those that elected to remain Christian p while other 
Bedouin tribes of Mesopotamia, such as the Banu Namir and the 
Banu Qufiikih, became Musalmana. 

The Caliph 'Umar forbade any pressure to be put upon thcm t 
when they showed themselves unwilling to abandon their old 
faith, and ordered that they should be left undisturbed in the 
practice of it, but that they were not to oppose the conversion of 
any member of their tribe 10 Islam nor baptise the children of 
such as became Muslims. 3 They were called upon to pay the 
jizyah or tax imposed on the Christian subjects, but they felt it to 
be humiliating to their pride to pay a tax that was levied in return 
for protection of life and property* and petitioned the Caliph to 
be allowed to make the same kind of contribution as the Muslims 
did. So In lieu of the jUyah they paid a double §adqah or alms, 
— which wa_s a poor tux levied on lire fields and cattle, etc. of the 

Musalmans.* 

1 Muir 1 ! Caliphate, PP- 9 0+J ?4' 3 Tabari. Frinrn Series, p, 

* The few meagre nQticun of this tribe in Ebs wurki i>f Arabic kfeoika h 
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The people of Hirah had likewise resisted all the efforts made 
by Halid to induce them to accept the Muslim faith. This city 
was one of the most illustrious in the annals of Arabia, and to the 
mind of the impetuous hero of Islam it seemed that all appeal to 
their Arab blood would be enough to induce them to enrol them¬ 
selves with the followers of the Prophet of Arabia, When the 
besieged citizens sent an Embassy to the Muslim general to 
arrange the terms of the capitulation of their city. Khohd asked 
them. 11 Who are you? are you Arabs or Persians i 
‘Adi/the spokesman of the deputation, replied, “Fay, we are 
pure-blooded A rata, while others among us are naturalised 
Arabs.*" Eh- *' Had you been what you say you are, 
you would not have opposed us or hated our cause,"' 
*A- li Our pure Arab speech is the proof of whai I say* 
T Q j *< You speak truly. Now choose you one of these three 
things : either (i) accept our faith, then all that is ours shall be 
yours, for weal or woe, whether you choose to go into another 
country' or stav in your own land; or (2) pay jizyah; or (_0 
fight. Verily, by God ! I have come Lo you with a people who 
are more desirous of death than you are of life." ‘I. " Nay, 
we will pay jizyah. 1 ’ Kh- "Ill-luck to you 1 Unbelief is a 
pathless wilderness, and foolish is the Arab who, when two 
guides meet him wandering therein—Lhe one an Arab and the 
other not—leaves the first and accepts the guidance of the 
stranger." 1 

Due provision was made for the instruction of the new concerts, 
for while whole tribes were being convened to the faith with such 
rapidity, it was necessary to take precautions against errors, both 
in respect of creed and ritual, such as might naturally be feared 
in the case of iQ-instructed [converts, Accordingly we find that 
the Caliph 'Umar appointed teachers in every country', whose 
duty it was to instruct the people in the teachings of the Qurin 
and the observances of their new Faith. The magistrates were 
also ordered to see that all, whether old or young, were regular 
in their attendance at public prayer, especially on Fridays and in 
the month of Ramadan. The importance attached to this work 
of instructing the new converts may be judged from the fact that 

been idmittWy Hrmmariied by Fere Henri Lwmwiu, S. J. (" L* Onalte dee 
Gmhde*.'} (J- A. IX“ e&k, tome fr. pp. 97-?, 4JS-S9-I 
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La the city of KBfah it wns no less a personage than the state 
treasurer who was entrusted with this task.* 

From the examples given above of ths toleration extended 
towards the Christ bn Arabs by the victorious Muslims of the first 
century of the Hijrah and continued by succeeding generations, 
we may surely infer that those Christian tribes that did embrace 
Islam, did so of their own choice and free will. The Christian 
Arabs of the present day, dwelling in the midst of a Muhammadan 
population, are a living testimony of this toleration; Layard 
speaks of having come across an encampment of Christian Arabs 
at Kerak, to the cast of the Dead Sea, who differed in no way, 
either in dress or in manners, from the Muslim Arabs.* Buret- 
hard l was told by the monks of Mount Sinai that in the last 
century there still remained several families of Christian Bedouins 
who had not embraced Islam, and that the last of them, an old 
woman, died in 1750. and was buried in the garden of the con¬ 
vent.* The village of Quraytayn, in the desert, twenty-four hours 
journey south-west of Palmyra, has a population of 1200 souls, 
half of whom are Syrian Christians, living in perfect harmony 
w\lh their Muslim neighbours and wearing* like them, the 
Bedouin dress, so that there is no outward distinction between 
Christian and Muslim. 1 Many of the Arabs of the renowned 
tribe of the Ban ft QhassSn, Arabs of the purest blood, who em¬ 
braced Christianity towards the end of the fourth century, still 
retain the Christian faith, and since their submission to the 
Church of Rome, about two centuries ago, employ the Arabic 

language ifl their religious services, 1 

If wu turn from the Bedouins to consider the attitude of the 
settled populations of the towns and cities towards iht? neiv 
religion, we do not find that the Arab conquest was so rapidly 
followed by eon versions to Islam* The Christians ol the great 
cities of the eastern provinces of the Byzantine Empire seem for 
the most part to have remained faithful to their ancestral creed, 
to which indeed they still in large numbers cling. 

in order that wo may fully appreciate their condition under the 
Muslim ruk t and estimate the influences that led to occasional 
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conversions, it will be wdl briefly to sketch their situation under 
the Christian rule of the Byzantine Empire, that fell back before 
the Arab arms. 

A hundred years before, Justinian had succeeded in giving 
some show of unity to the Roman Empire* but after his death it 
rapidly fdJ asunder, and at tills time there was an entire want of 
common national feeling between the provinces and the seat of 
government. Heraclius had made some partially successful 
efforts to attach Syria again to the central government, but un¬ 
fortunately the general methods of reconciliation which he adopted 
had served only to increase dissension instead of allaying it. 
Religious passions were the only existing substitute for national 
feeling, and he tried r by propounding an exposition of faith, that 
was intended to serve as an eirenicon, to stop all further disputes 
between the contending factions and unite the heretics to the 
orthodox church and to the central government* The Council of 
QmJcedou (451) had maintained that Christ was ‘ K to be acknow¬ 
ledged in two natures, without confusion, change, division, or 
separation ; the difference of the natures being in nowise taken 
away by reason of their union, hut rather the properties of each 
nature being preserved, and concurring into one person and one 
substance, not as it were divided or separated into two persons, 
but one and the same Son and only begotten, God the Word. 5 ' 
This council was rejected by the Monophyskes, who only allowed 
one nature in the person of Christ, w ho was said to be a composite 
person, having all attributes divine and human, but the substance 
bearing these attributes was no longer 3 duality, but a composite 
unity. The controversy between the orthodox party and the 
Monophysites, who flourished particularly in Egypt and Syria 
and in countries outside the Byzantine Empire, had been hotly 
contested for nearly two centuries, when Heradius sought to 
effect a reconciliation by means of the doctrine of Monothdadsat: 
while conceding the duality of the natures, it secured unity of the 
person in the actual life of Christ, by the rejection of two series of 
activities in this one person ; the one Christ and Son of God effec¬ 
tuates that which ii human and that which is divine by one divine 
human agency, i.e. there is only one will in the Incarnate Word. 1 

■ L A^Dflrricr: A Syrtcra ofChrisfeLin Doctrine, vaL ILL p. 215-216. (Lcm 3 . iSSj*) 
C C* Robertson ■ HLiEuij of the Chriniian Chorda, toL LL [k 3 (Loiiil 1S75.; 
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But Heodiu.i sh:m;d. the fate of so many would-be ptracu- 
makers : for not only did the controversy blaze up again all the 
more fiercely* but he himself was stigmatised as a heretic and 
drew upon hims elf the w rath of both parties. 

Indeed, so hitter was the feeling he aroused that there is strong 
reason to believe that even a majority of the orthodox subjects of 
the Roman Empire in the provinces that were conquered during 
this emperors reign, were the well-wishers of the Arabs ; they 
regarded the emperor with aversion as a heretic* and were afraid 
that he might commence a persecution in order to force upon 
them his Monotheistic opinions, 1 They therefore readily — and 
even eagerly—received the new masters who promised them 
religious toleration 7 and were walling to compromise their religious 
position and their national independence is only they could free 
themselves from the Immediately impending danger. The people 
iif Emessa closed the gates of their city against the army of 
Heradius and told the Muslims that they preferred their govern¬ 
ment and justice to the injustice and oppression of the Greeks. 1 

Such was the state of feeling in Syria during the campaign of 
633-9 hi which the Arabs gradually drove tile Roman army out 
of the province. And when Damascus, in 637, set the example of 
making terms with the Arabs, and thus secured immunity from 
plunder and other favourable conditions, the rest of the cities of 
Syria were not slow to follow. Emessa, Arethusa, Hieropolis 
and other towns entered into treaties whereby they became 
tributary- to the Arabs. Evert the patriarch of Jerusalem surren¬ 
dered the city on similar terms. The fear of religious compulsion 
on the part of the heretical emperor made the promise of Muslim 
toleration appear more attractive than the connection with the 
Roman empire and a Christian government* Further* the self- 
restraint of the conquerors and the humanity which they displayed 
in their campaigns, must have excited profound respect 3 and 
secured a welcome for an invading army that was guided by such 
principles, of justice and moderation as were laid down by Lhe 

1 Hast Bach fefi-rt were mu wholly grancHlbs tMJ he fudged from the Empetnr'a 
intolerant. behaviour tcmurils ni.tnjr pf the VSonuphyiate party in his pn^ew 
ihitMigb Syria after the defeat el the Persian* in (Eke Jhdiei k Grand* 

1 At BatadhiLfT, p. 137- 
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Caliph Abu Bikr for thti guidance of lSic! fire t expedition into 
Syria : Be just: break not your plighted faith ; mutilate none ; 
^1 »ay neither children, old men nor women ' injure not the date- 
palm nor burn it ivith fire, nor cut down any Fruit-bearing tree ; 
slay neither flocks nor herds nor camels, except for food; 
perchance you may come across men who have retired into 
monasteries leave- them and their works in peace ; you may eat 
of the food that the people of the land wiU bring you in their 
vesads, making mention thereon of the name of God ; and you 
wHl come across people with shaven crowns, touch them only 
with the flat of the sword. 1 Go forward now in the name of God 
and may He protect you in battle and pestilence^ 3 For the 
provinces of the Byzantine Empire that were rapidly acquired 
by the prowess of the Muslims found themselves in the enjoyment 
of a toleration such as, on account of their Monophysite 
and Neatorfan opinions*- had been unknown to them for many 
centuries. They were allowed the free and undisturbed exercise 
of their religion with some few restrictions, imposed Tor the sake 
of preventing any friction between the adherents of the rival 
religions, or arousing any fanaticism by the ostentatious exhibition 
of religious symbols that were m offensive to Muslim feeling. 
The extent of this toleration—so striking in the history of the 
seventh century—may be judged from the terms granted to the 
conquered cities, m which protection of life and property and 
toleration of religious belief were given in return for submission 
and the payment of a capitation-tax/ 

In Damascus* which was held to have been partly taken by 
storm and partly to have capitulated—for while one Muslim 
general made his way into the city by the eastern gate aft the 
point of the sword, another at the western gate received the sub¬ 
mission of the governor of the city—the churches were equally 
divided between the Christians and the conquerors. The great 
Cathedral of St. John was similarly divided, and for eighty years 
the adherents of the two rival religions worshipped under the 

1 lit, tip them % tap with the swrapd s till w±J\$ These mdi hare 

often been frlarij tFMrilaied, H Fnt ihem to death," but the word JLU- meins 
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same roof. The Caliph A Abdu 4 Malik wished to convert the 
whale into z mosque, hut abstained on finding that the terms of 
the capitulation forbade it. Several others of the caliphs had 
sought in vain by offers of large sums of money to achieve the 
same object T as the Muslims suffered great annoyance from the 
loud chaniing of the Christians, until (about a.h. 90) the Caliph 
Walid effected by force what others had sought to gain by fair 
means. A few years later 'Umar IL listened to the complaints 
of the Christians against the injustice that had been done them 
and gave them, in exchange, those churches of the city and its 
suburbs that hail been confiscated at the time of the assault. 

When Jerusalem submitted to the Caliph TJmar, the following 
conditions were drawn up ; u In the name of Gud K the merciful, 
the compassionate I The following are the tenns of capitulation, 
which I, TJmar, the servant of God, the Commander of the 
Faithful* grant to the people of Jerusalem.. ! grant them 
security for their lives, their possessions^ and their childrun H their 
churches, their crosses, and all that appertains to them in their 
Integrity* and their lands and to all of thdr religion. Their 
churches therein shall not be impoverished* nor destroyed, 
nor injured from among them; neither their endowments, 
nor their dignity j and not a thing of their property ; neither 
shall the inhabitants of Jerusalem be exposed to violence in 
following their religion ; nor shall one of them be injured," 1 A 
tribute was imposed upon them of Eve dinars for the rich 1 four 
for the middle class and three for the poor. In company with 
the Patriarch, 'Umar visited the holy places, and it is said while 
they were in the Church of the Resurrectioa, as it was the 
appointed hour of prayer, the Patriarch hade the Caliph offer 
his prayers there, hut he thoughtfully refused, saying that if he 
were to do so, his followers might afterwards claim it as a place of 
Muslim worship. 

For such thoughtfulness it is hard to find parallels in the later 
history of the Christians under Muhammadan rule, or for the 
generosity of the Caliph Mu*fiwiyah (6it^68o), who rebuilt the 
great Church of Edessa at the intercession of his Christian 
subject* * But, a* a general rule* the behaviour of the Caliphs 

1 The History af the TefnpLe of Jcmsniem, hJltjhlmd From the Anb&C bf 
J, Rmoldi, (London* ]Sj6.) 
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towards their Christian subjects has been guided by principles of 
toleration, and (if we except particular periods of persecution, such 
as the reign of A 1 MutawakkB), the only restrictions imposed 
were those found in the so-called Ordinance of ‘Umar. 

Hi is formula is traditionally said to have been the one adopted 
by the Christian cities that submitted to the Muslim army i but 
none of the earliest Muhammadan historians give it, and Sir 
William Muir 1 doubts its authenticity and considers that it con¬ 
tains oppressive terms that are more characteristic of later times 
than of the reign of the tolerant Tlmir. 4i In the name of God fc 
the Merciful, the Compassionate 1 This is the writing from the 
Christians of such and such a dty to 'Umar ibnu-l Khaftab. 
When you marched against us, we aiked of you protection for 
ourselves, our families, our possessions and our coreligionists ; 
and we made [his stipulation with you, that we will not erect in 
our dty or the suburbs any new monastery, church, cell or 
hermitage ;* that we will not repair any of such buildings that 
may fall into ruins, or renew those that may be situated in the 
Muslim quarters of the town ; that we will not refuse the Muslims 
entry into our churches either by night or by day ; that we wiU 
open the gates wide to passengers and travellers ; that we mil 
TBcdve any Muslim traveller into our houses and give him food 
and lodging for three nights ; that we will not harbour any spy 
in our churches or houses, or conceal any enemy of the Muslims ; 
that we will not tuach our children the Qur'an ; a chat we will not 
make a show of the Christian religion nor invito anyone to 


1 11 We read in ktier day* of the * Ordinance of Omaf/ regulating the condition 
qf Chlistian r mrnnn inili&l throughout Islam. Bill it would be A- libel O01 that 
tolerant ruler to credit him with the greater part of ifttif dfatezrancc* f : + <■the wtBVt 
dfabtlitka of the mtoEetani 1 Ordinance ' were n*t imposci till a later pmod-* 
(The CaliphatEp p. 146-7.) It docs not seem to be mentioned hj any authority 
^arlifr thiin (he eighth century of the llnrah. (S [dUKhnenlerj pp. f-65* lS 7 >-) 

* Some authorities on Muhammadan law- held that tfrU rule did nut extend to 
villager and hamlet*. in which the ccnulructiou of churches was not to be prctenteA 
<Hid&yah| vwL fiLp. 2x9,) 

* H The 1 Utoma* are divided in. opinion on the question of the teaching a\ the 
Qur'an s the Sea of MtLik forbids it: that of Abb ^anTMi allows, || j mS Shah'! 
jiu two opinions on the subject; on the tme hand, Sse countenance* the study nf 
it, as indicating a leaning towards Islam % and on the other hand, he Furtridl it, 
heomae he fears that the unbeliever who studies, the Quran being still impure 
may read it solely with the object of Inmtng it to tidied* p since bt is the enemy 
of God and the Prophet who wrote the book* HOW « these two statements arc 
crmtradi.£t4j|yi Shifi + ! h** no formally Hated opinion on this matter- 11 (Bchn. 
p_ 508.} TW very want of agreement un the par L of these great 1 irnUus, or leaden 
of three vt the nnbodiwi *beli of Mam + may well nuke us doubt whether these 
term* of capsulation can have been drawn up to early » ibe reign of 'Umar* 
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embrace it ; that we will not prevent any of oar kinsmen from 
embracing Hlam, if they so desire, Thit we will honour the 
Muslims and rise up in our assemblies when they wish to take 
their seats ; that we will not imitate them in our dre^, either in 
the cap, turban, sandals, or parting of the hair ; that we Will not 
make use of their expressions of speech^ 1 nor adopt their sur¬ 
names : that we will not ride on saddles, or gird on swords, or 
take to ourselves arms or wear them, or engrave Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions on our rings ; that wo will not sell wine ; that we will shave 
the front of our heads ; that we will keep to our own style of 
dress, wherever we may he ; that we will wear girdles round our 
waists ; that we will not display the cross upon our churches or 
display our crosses or our sacred books in the streets of the 
Muslims, or in their market-places; 1 that we will strike the 
bdls 3 in our churches lightly ; that we will not recite our services 
in a loud voice, when a Muslim b present, that we will not carry 
palm-branches or our images in procession in the streets, that at 
the burial of our dead we will not chant loudly or carry lighted 
candles in the streets nf the Muslims or their market-places ; time 
we will not take any slaves that have already been id the 
possesion of Muslims, nor spy into their houses; and that we 
will not strike any Muslim. All this we promise to observe, on 
behalf of ourselves and our co-religionists, and receive pro tec tiou 
from you in exchange ; and if we violate any of the conditions of 
this agreement, then we forfeit your protection and you are 
at liberty to treat ns as enemies and rebels. 1 '* 

To European readers, unaccustomed to the outward distinc¬ 
tions in dress, etc + > that Orientals of different creeds naturally and 
spontaneously adopt t these regulations may appear an unwarrant¬ 
able infringement of personal liberty. But if the brotherhood of 
believers,—what some modern writers are fond of calling the free¬ 
masonry of Islam,—was to become a reality, it demanded some 

p Siicb the fntttla of gntiinj*, etcL* that are only to be itied by Mtfthmj to 
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outward and visible expression, and it was necessary to prevent 
those who refused (□ enter into the pale of Islam from imitating 
the prevailing tendency among the new converts towards the 
adoption of Arab fashions m dress and speech/ As to the restric¬ 
tions imposed on the public exhibition of religious symbols and 
observances, these are only such as would be necessary for the pre- 
novation of public peace and order , and for avoiding any outbreak 
of fanaticism among the Muhammadan population ? to whom any¬ 
thing savouring of idolatry was so especially hateful Had these 
regulations always been observed, many a riot involving loss of 
Christian lives and property would have been prevented ; but, as 
a matter of fact, they were put into force with no sort of regularity ; 
indeed, some outburst of fanaticism was generally needed for their 
revival. 

Enough has been said to show that the Christians in the early 
days of the Muhammadan conquest had little to complain of id 
the way of religious disabilities. It is true that adherence to their 
ancient faith rendered them obnoxious to Ehe payment of jtzyuh 
nr the capitation-tax^ but thLs was too moderate to coasts lute a 
burden, seeing that it released them from the compulsory- military 
service that was incumbent on their Muslim felJow-subjects, 
Conversion to Islam teas certainly attended by a certain pecuniary 
advantage h but hb former religion could have had very little hold 
on a convert who abandoned it merely to gain exemption from 
the jizyah ; In certain cases also, instead of the khartj or land-tax, 
he was allowed to pay a tithe- on the produce! but in other cases 
the kharjij was exacted even after conversion/ But, instead of 
jizyah, the convert had now to pay the legal alms t zakal, annually 
levied on most kinds of movable and immovable property/ 

The rates of jizyah fixed by the early conquerors were not 
uniform, and the great Muslim doctors, Abo Hanlfah and Malik. 
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are not in agreement on &ome of the less important details ; 1 the 
following facts taken from the Killbii-I ghar EL], drawn up by Abu 
Yusuf at the request of Himnu-r Rashid (a.d. 7B6-B09) maybe 
taken as generally representative of Muhammadan procedure 
under the Caliphate* The rich were to pay 48 dirhams 3 a year, 
the middle classes 24, while from the poor p Le. the field-labourers 
and artisans, only 12 dirhams were taken. This tax could be paid 
in kind if desired ; cattle, merchandise! household effects, even 
needles were to be accepted in lien of specie f but not pigs, wine, 
or dead animals. The tax was to be levied only on able-bodied 
males, and not on women or children^ The poor who were 
dependent for theft livelihood on alms and the aged poor who 
were incapable of work were also specially excepted, as also the 
blind,, the lame, the incurables and the insane, unless they hap¬ 
pened to be men nf wealth ; this same condition applied to priests 
and monks, who were exempt if dependent on the alms of the 
xith, but had to pay if they were well-Lo-do and lived in comfort. 
The collectors of the jizyali were particularly instructed to show 
leniency, and refrain from all harsh treatment or the infliction of 
corporal punishment, in case of non-payment, 3 

This tax was not imposed on the Christians, as some would have 
us think, as a penalty for their refusal to accept the Muslim faith, 
but was paid by them in common with the other dhimmis or non- 
Muslim subjects of the state whose religion precluded them from 
serving in the army, in return for the protection secured for them 
by the arms of the Musulmaus* When the people of IjUrah con¬ 
tributed the sum agreed upon, they expressly mentioned that they 
paid this jizyah on condition that ,l the Muslima and their leader 
protect us from those who would oppress us, whether they be 
Muslims or others.” * Again, in the treaty made by lOpalid with 
some towns in the neighbourhood of ttlrah, he writes, a Jf we 
protect you, then jizyah is due to us ; but if we do not+ then it is 
not due/ 1 6 How clearly this condition was recognised by the 
Muhammadans may be judged from She Folio wing incident in the 
reign of the Caliph 'Umar* The Emperor He radius had raised 
an enormous army with which to drive back the invading forces 

1 See Sale's note os Surah DC. v* 2% and A von Kiemtr (t). toL L pp. 
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of the Muslims, who had in consequence to concentrate ail their 
energies on the impending encounter. The Arab general, Abfl 

Dbaydah, accordingly wrote to the governors of the conquered 
cities of Syria, ordering them to pay back all the jizyah that had 
heed collected from the cities, and wrote to the people, saying, 
14 We give you back the money that we took from you, as w« 
have received news that a strong force is advancing against us. 
The agreement between us was that we should protect you, and 
as this is not now in our power, we return you all that wc took. 
Bui if we are victorious we shall consider ourselves bound to you 
by the old terms of our agreement." In accordance with this order, 
enormous sums were paid back out of the state treasury, and the 
Christians called down blessings ou the heads of the Muslims, 
saying, “ May God give you rule over us again and make you 
victorious over the Romans; had it been they, they would not 
have given us back anything, but would have taken all that 
remained with us." 1 

As stated above, the jizyah was levied on the able-bodied males, 
in lieu of the military service they would have been called upon 
to perform had they been Musa]mans; and it is very noticeable 
that when any Christian people served in the Muslim'army, they 
were exempted from the payment of this tax. Such was the case 
with the tribe of Jarajimah, a Christian tribe in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Antioch, who made peace with the Muslims, promising to 
be the.r allies and fight on their side in battle, on condition that 
they should not be called upon to pay jizyah and should receive 
their proper share of the booty.’ When the Arab conquests were 
pushed to the north of Persia in A.H. 33, a similar agreement was 
made with a frontier tribe, which was exempted from the payment 
of jizyah in consideration of military service. 3 

Wc find similar instances of the remission of jizyah in the case 
of Christian; who served in the army or navy under the Turkish 
mle. For example, the inhabitants of Megans, a community of 
Albanian Christians, were exempted from the payment of this tax 
on condition that they furnished a body of armed men to guard the 
passes over Mounts Citharron and Geranea. which lead to the 
Isthmus of Corinth. Similarly, the Christian inhabitant; of Hydra 
paid no direct taxes to the Sultan, but furnished instead aeon- 
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tingent of 250 able-bodied seamen to die Turkish fleet* who were 
supported out of the local treasury. 1 Thu Mirdites. a tribe of 
Albanian Catholics who occupied the mountains to the north of 
Scutari, were exempt from taxation on condition of supplying an 
armed contingent in time of war. 2 In the same spirit, in con¬ 
sideration of the services they rendered to the state, the capitation 
tax was not imposed upon the Greek Christians who looked after 
the aqueducts that supplied Constantinople with drinking-water. 3 
On the other hand, when the Egyptian peasants, although Muslim 
in faith, were made exempt from military service, a tax was 
imposed upon them as on the Christians, in lieu thereof,* 

Living under this security of life and property and such tolera¬ 
tion of religious thought t the Christian community—especially in 
the towns—enjoyed a flourishing prosperity in the early days of 
the Caliphate. Christians frequently held high posts at court, e.g. 
a Christian Arab. At Afrfrhd r was court poet, and the father of St* 
John of Damascus counsellor to the Caliph 'Abdud Malik (6Sj- 
705)* In the service of the Caliph A 1 Muhasim (833^4;:) there 
were two brothers, Christians. w ho stood very high in the confidence 
of the Commander of the Faithful: the one, named Salmoyah, 
seems to have occupied somewhat the position of a modern 
secretary of state, and no royal documents were valid until 
counter signed by him, while his brother, Ibrahim p was entrusted 
with the care of the privy seal, and was set over the Baytu-I MU 
or Public Treasury, an office that, from the nature of the funds 
and their disposal, might have been expected to have been put 
into the hands of a Muslim ; so great was the Caliph's personal 
affection for this Ibrilhim, shat ho visited him in his sickness, and 
was overwhelmed with grief at his death, and on the day of the 
funeral ordered the body to be brought to the palace and the 
Christ inn rites performed there with great solemnity, 1 Napr ibn 
Marlin, the prime minister of *Adudu-d Dawlah (949-^82), of the 
Bu way hid dynasty of Persia, was a Christian, and built many 
churches and monasteries." For a long time, the government 
offices, especially in the department of finance, were filled with 
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Christians and Persians ; 1 to a much later date was such the case 
in Egypt* where at times the Christians almost entirely mono¬ 
polised such posts, 3 Particularly as physicians,, the Christians 
frequently amazed great wealth and were much honoured in the 
houses ol the great Gabriel, the personal physician of the 
Caliph Harfitui-r Rashid, was a Nestorian Christian and derived a 
yearly income of Hqo.ogo dirhams from his private property, in 
addition to an emolument of aSo,ooo dirhams a year in return tur 
his attendance on the caliph ; the second physician, also a Chris¬ 
tian, received 22,000 dirhams a year- 4 In trade and commerce* 
the Christians alio attained considerable affluence: indeed it was 
Frequently their weal til that excited against them the jealous 
cupidity of the mob,—a feeling that fanatics took advantage of, 
to persecute and oppress them. Further f the noncom- 
m unities enjoyed an almost complete autonomy, for the govern¬ 
ment placed in their hands the independent management of their 
internal affairs, and their religious leaders exercised judicial 
functions in ease^ that concerned their eo-religionlsts only. 4 
Their churches and monasteries were in no way interfered with r 
except in the large cities f where some of them were turned into 
mosques,—a measure that could hardly he objected to in view of 
the enormous increase in the -Muslim and corresponding decrease 
in the Christian population. They were even allowed co erect new 
churches and monasteries. The very fact that 'Umar II, 1717, 
720), at the dose of the first century of the Hijrah t should have 
ordered the destruction of all recently constructed churches, and 
that rather more than a century later, the fanatical AJ Alula- 
wakkil 1, "■47-861 j should have had to repeat the same order, shows 
how little the prohibition of the building of new churches was 
put into force.VVe have numerous instances recorded* both by 
Christian and Muhammadan historians, of the buikfing or new 
churches: e.g, in the reign uf'Abdu-l Malik (685-705) a diurth 
erected in Eifessa and two others at Fusplt in Egypt, 1 and 
onc h dedicated to St T George* -it JJahvan, a village noi far from 
Fuseli In 711 A.D+ a Jacobite church was built at Antioch by 
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order of the Caliph WaM (705-715). 1 Li the following reign 1 
~K~h.n I idu 4 Kasri, who was governor of Arabian and Persian ^Iraq 
from 72 ‘4 to 73S, built a church for his mother p who was a 
Christian, to worship in. 1 In 7515 this building of a church at 
Nibibb was completed, 00 which the Metropolitan had impended 
a sum of 50,000 dinars. 11 Prom the same century dates the church 
of Abu Sicjah in the ancient Roman fortress in old Cairo, 4 In 

I he reign of A 1 Mahdi (775-785) a church was erected in Bagdad 
for the use of the Christian prisoners that had been taken captive 
during the numerous campaigns against the Byzantine Empire, B 
Another church was built in the same city T in the reign of 
HarUtiu-i Rashid (786*809)* by the people of Samalu i who had 
submitted to the Caliph and received protection front him;* 
during the same reign a magnificent church was erected in 
Babylon in which were enshrined the bodies ml" the prophets 
Daniel and EzechieL* When A 3 Ma'mun (813-S33) was in Egypt 
lie gave permission to two of his chamberlain! to erect a church 
on AJ Muqattam, a hill near Cairo ; and by the same caliph 1 ! 
leave, a wealthy Christian, named Bukam, built several hue 
churches at Hurah; h The Nestorian Patriarch, Timotheus, who 
died 820 A.n, p erected a church at Takrit and a monastery at 
Baghdad.- Jti the tenth century, the beautiful Coptic Church of 
Abu Saylayn was built In Fus|at; JW in the same century the 
Christian prime minister* Naar ibn Hamn F of the Buwaybid 
‘Asjudu-d Dawlah (949-983), who ruled over Southern Persia arid 
L Iraq ? had many churches and monasteries built, 11 Anew church 
vvtts built at Jiddah in the reign of A? Zahir, the seventh Faiimid 
Caliph of Egypt (1020-103 5V 1 ^ow church^ and monasteries 
were also built in the reign of the Abbaaid, A! Musiadi (11 70- 

II Hoi , 13 lit 21 H 7 a church was built at Fus^l£ and dedicated to 
Out Lady the Pure Virgin. 11 
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Indeed, so far from the development of the Christian Church 
being hampered by the establishment of Muhammadan rule, the 
history of the Nesterians exhibits a remarkable outburst of 
religious life and energy from the time of their becoming subject 
to the Muslims. 1 Alternately petted and persecuted by the 
Persian kings, in whose dominions by far the majority of the 
members of this sect were found, it had passed a rather precarious 
existence and had been subjected to harsh treatment p when war 
between Persia and Byzantium exposed it to the suspicion of 
sympathising with the Christian enemy. But, under the rule r.F 
tho Cajjphs r the MCurity they enjoyed at home enabled them to 
vigorously push forward their mission ary enterprises abroad. 
Missionaries were sent into China and India, both of which 
were raised to the dignity of metropolitan sees in the eighth 
century; about the same period they gained a footing in Egypt, 
and later spread the Christian faith right across Asia, and by the 
eleventh century had gained many converts from among the 
Tarturs* 

If the other Christian sects failed to exhibit the same vigorous 
life, it was not t he fault of the Mu ham madnn s. All were tolerated 
alike by the supreme government, and furthermore were pro- 
vented from persecuting one another. In the fifth century, 
Barsumas, a Nratorian bishop, had persuaded the Persian King 
to set on foot a fierce persecution of the Orthodox Church, by 
representing Nestorius as a friend of the Persians and his 
doctrines as approximating to their own ; as many as 7800 of the 
rthodox clergy, with an enormous number of laymen, are said 
to have been butchered during this persecution. 1 Another per- 
“ecutum was instituted against the orthodox by the Persian King, 
about 150 years inter, at the Instigation of hh private physician, 
who was a Jacobite, and persuaded the King that the orthodox 
would always be favourably inclined towards the ByzanLilies. 1 
But the principles of Muslim toleration forbade such acts of injustice 
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as these : on the contrary, it seems to have been their endeavour i q 
deal fairly by ail their Christian subjects : e.g, alter the conquest of 
Egypt, the Jacobites took advantage of the expulsion of the 
Byzantine authorities, to rob the Orthodox of their churches, 
but later they were restored by the Muhammadans to their 
rightful owners when these had made good their claim to possess 
fchemJ 

In view of the toleration thus extended to their Christian 
subjects in the early period of the Muslim rule, the common 
hypothesis of the sword as the factor of to overrun seems hardly 
satisfactory* and we are compelled to &eek for other motives than 
that of persecution. Bug unfortunately very few details are 
forthcoming and we are obliged to have recourse to conjecture* 3 
M my Christian theologians a have supposed that Che debased con¬ 
dition—moral and spiritual—of the Eastern Church of that period 
must have alienated the hearts of many and driven them to seek 
a healthier spiritual atmosphere in the faith of Islam which had 
come to them in all the vigour of new-born zeal. 4 For example, 
Dean Milman * asks/ 4 What was the state of the Christian world in 
the provinces exposed to the first invasion of Mohammedan ism ? 
Sect opposed to sect, clergy wrangling with clergy upon the 
most abstruse and metaphysical pain rs of dactrifl l% The ort h od ox, 
the Nestorians, she Eutychlans, the Jacobites were persecuting 
each other with unexhausted animosity ; and it is not judging too 
severely the evils of religious controversy to suppose that many 
would rejoice in the degradation of their adversaries under the 
yoke of die unbeliever* rather than make common cause with 
them in defence of the common Christianity. In how many must 
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this incessant disputation have shaken the foundations of their 
faith! It had been wonderful if thousands had not, in their 
weariness and perplexity, sought refuge from these iaiterminable 
and implacable controversies in the simple, intelligible truth of 
the Divine Unity', though purchased by the acknowledgment of 
the prophetic mission of Mohammed." Again, Canon Taylor* 
says: fi It is easy to understand why this reformed Judaism 
spread so swiftly over Africa and Asia. The African amj Syrian 
doctors had substituted abstruse metaphysical dogmas for the 
religion of Christ: they tried to combat the licentiousness of the 
age by setting forth the celestial merit of celibacy - in d the 
angelic excellence of virginity—seclusion from Che world was the 
road to holiness, dirt was the characteristie of monkish sanctity™ 
Lhe people were practically polytheists, worshipping a crowd of 
martyrs, saints and angels ; the upper classes were effeminate and 
corrupt, the middle classes oppressed by taxation, 3 the slaves 
without hope for the present or the future. As with the besom 
of God f Islam swept away this mass of corruption und superstition. 
It was a revolt against empty theological polemics ; it was a 
masculine protest against the exaltation of celibacy as a crown of 
piety. It brought out the fundamental dogmas of religion—the 
unity and greatness of God, that He is merciful and righteous 
that He claims obedience to His will, resignation imd faith* It 
proclaimed the re-jam nihility of man, a future lifts, a day of judg¬ 
ment, and stern retribution to fall upon the wicked; and 
enforced the duties of prayer, almsgiving, fasting and benevolence. 
It thrust aside the artificial virtues, the religious frauds and follies, 
Lhe perverted moral sentiments, and the verbal subtleties of 
theological disputants. It replaced munkishness by manliness. 
It gave hope to the slave, brotherhood to mankind, and recogni¬ 
tion to the fundamental facts of human nature." 

Islam has moreover been represented as a reaction against that 
Byzantine ecdcsiasticism, 1 which looked upon the emperor and 
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his court as a copy of the Divine -Majesty on high, and the 
emperor himself as not only the supreme earthly ruler of 
Christendom, but as High-priest also. 1 Under Justinian this 
system had been hardened into a despotism that pressed like an 
iron weight upon clergy and laity alike. In 55* the widespread 
dissatisfaction in Constantinople with both church and state, 
burst out into a revolt against the government of Justinian, 
which was only suppressed after a massacre of 55,000 persons. 
The Greens, as the party of the malcontents was termed, had 
made open and violent protest in the circus against the oppression 
of the emperor, crying out, “ Justice lias vanished from the world 
and is no more to be found. But we will become Jews, or rather 
we will return again to Grecian paganism." 1 The lapse of a 
century had removed none of the grounds for the dissatisfaction 
that here found such violent expression, hut the heavy hand of 
the Byzantine government prevented the renewal of such an 
outbreak as that of 532 and compelled the malcontents to 
dissemhle, though in some secret heathens were detected in 
Constantinople and punished.* On the borders of the empire, 
however, at a distance from the capital, such malcontents were 
safer, and the persecuted heretics, and others dissatisfied with the 
B van tine state-church, took refuge in the East, and here the 
Muslim armies would be welcomed by the spiritual children of 
those who a hundred years before had desired to exchange the 
Christian religion for another faith. Further, the general 
adoption of the Arabic language throughout the empire of the 
Caliphate, especially in the towns and the great centres of 
population, and the gradual assimilation in manners and customs 
that in the course of about two centuries caused the numerous 
conquered races to be largely merged in the national life of the 
ruling race, had no doubt a counterpart in the religious and 
intellectual life of many members of the protected religions. The 
rationalistic movement that so powerfully influenced Muslim 
theology from the second to the fifth century of the Hijrah tufty 
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very possibly have influenced Christian thinkers, and turned them 
from a religion, the prevailing tone of whose theology seems at 
this. lime to have been Cr&Uf quia imp&siiKk. A Muhammadan 
writer of the fourth century’ of the Hijrab has preserv ed for us a 
conversation with a Coptic Christian which may safely be taken 
as characteristic of the general mental attiEude of the re^E of the 
Eastern Churches at this period : — 
ls My proof for the truth of Christianity that I find its teach¬ 
ings contradictory and mutually destructive, for they axe repugnant 
to common-sense and revolting to the reason, on account of their 
inconsistency and contrariety. No reflection can strengthen 
them, no discussion can prove them ; and however thoughtfully 
we may investigate them, neither the intellect nor the senses tan 
provide us with any argument in support of them. Notwith¬ 
standing this* 1 have seen that many nations and many kings of 
learning and sound judgment, have given in their allegiance to 
the Christian faith ; so I conclude that if these have accepted it 
in spite of all the contradictions referred to, it is because the 
proofs they have received, in the Form of signs and miracles, have 
compelled them to submit to it/ 11 

On the other hand it should be remembered that those that 
passed over from Christianity to Islam, under the influence of the 
rationalistic tendencies of the agc T would find in the Mu'tazilite 
presentment of Muslim theology, very much that was common to 
the two faiths, so that as far as the articles of belief and the 
intellectual attitude towards many theological questions were 
concerned, the transition was not so violent as might be supposed. 
To say nothing of the numerous fundamental doctrines, that will 
at once suggest themselves to those even who have only a slight 
knowledge of the teachings of the Prophet, there were many 
other common points of view, that were the direct consequences 
of the close relationships between the Christum and Muhammadan 
theologians in Damascus under the Umayyad caliphs as also in 
later tiroes; for it has been maintained that there is dear 
evidence of the influence of the Byzantine theologians oil the 
development of the systematic treatment of Muhammadan 
dogmatics* The very form and arrangement of the oldest rule of 
faith in the Arabic language suggest a comparison with similar 
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treatise!- of St. John of Damascus and other Christian fathers. 1 
The oldest Arab ^Gflism, the trend of which was purely towards 
the ascetic life (as distinguished from the later ijjQflbm which was 
developed under the influence of ideas borrowed from India), 
originated for the most part under the influence of Christian 
thought. 1 Such influence ii especially traceable in the doctrines 
of sotne of the Mutarilite sects, 3 who busied themselves wish 
speculations on the attributes of the divine nature quite in the 
manner of the Byrautine theologians: the Oadariyah or liber* 
tarians of Islam probably borrowed their doctrine oi the freedom 
of the will directly from Christianity, while the Murjiyah in their 
denial of the doctrine of eternal punishment were in thorough 
agreement with the teaching of the Eastern Church on this 
subject as against the generally received opinion of orthodox 
Muslims. 4 On the other hand 1 the influence of the more 
orthodox doctors of Islam ill the conversion of unbelievers U 
attested bv the tradition that twenty thousand Christiana, Jews 
and Magians became Muslims when the great Imam Ibn Haiikil 
died, 1 A celebrated doctor of the same sect, Aba -1 Faraj ibnu-1 
Jawai 1115-1101), the most learned man of his time, a 

popular preacher and most prolific writer, is said to have buried 
that just the same number uf persons accepted the faith of Islam 
at his hands.* 

Further T the vast and unparalleled success of the Muslim arms 
shook the faith of the Christian peoples that came under their 
rule and saw in these conquests the hand of GodJ Worldly 
prosperity they associated with the divine favour, and the God of 
battle (they thought) would surely give the victory only into the 
hands of his favoured servants. Thus the very success of the 
Muhammadans seemed to argue the truth of their religion. 

The Mamie ideal of the brotherhood of all believers was a 
powerful attraction towards this creed, and though the Arab pride 
of birth strove to refuse for several generations the privileges of 
the ruling race to the new converts, still as *' clients 0 of the various 
Arab tribes to which at first they used to be affiliated, they received 
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a recognised position in Else community, and by the close of the 
first century of the Hijrah they had vindicated for this ideal fa 
true place in Muslim theology and at least a theoretical recogni¬ 
tion in the state, 1 

But the condition of the Christians did not always continue to be 
so tolerable as under the earlier caliphs. In the interests of the true 
believers., vexatious conditions were sometimes imposed upon the 
non-Muslim population (or dhimmls as they were called, from the 
compact of protection made with them), with the object of securing 
fnr the faithful superior social advantages. Unsuccessful attempt* 
were made by several caliphs to exclude them from the public offices. 
Decrees to ihit effect were passed by Al Mutawakkil (847-861), 
Al Muqtadtr (qqS-^iJ, and in Egypt by Al Amir (r roi-nyo), 
one of the Fatfmid caliphs, and by the Mamlilk Sultans in the 
fourteenth century. 3 But the very fact that chest decrees ei- 
eluding the dhimmls from government posts were so often renewed, 
is a -ign nf the want uf any continuity or persistency in putting 
such Intolerant measure* into practice. In fact they may gene¬ 
rally be traced either to popular indignation excited by the harsh 
and insolent behaviour of Christian officials,' ur to outbursts of 
fanaticism which forced upon the government acts of oppression 
that were contrary” to the general spirit of Muslim rule and were 
consequently allowed to lapse as soon as possible. 

The beginning of a harsher treatment of the native Christian 
population dates from the reign of Harftnu-r Rashid (7B6-&09) 
who ordered them to wear a distinctive dress and give up the 
government posts they held to \ basal mans* The first uf these 
orders shows how little util- at least uf the ordinances of ‘Umar 
was observed^ and these decrees were the Outcome, not so much 
of any purely religious feeling, as of the political circumstances of 
the time. The Christians under Muhammadan rule have often 
had to suffer for the bad faith kept by foreign Christian powers in 
their relations with Muhammadan princes, and on tilts occasion it 
was the treachery of ihe Byzantine Emperor, Nicephoros, that 
caused the Christian name to stink in the nostrils of Hamn. < 
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Many of the persecutions of Christian! in Muslim countries can be 
traced either to distrust of their loyalty, excited by the intrigues 
Lid interference of Christian foreigners and the enemies ol Islam, 
or to the bad feeling stirred up by the treacherous or brutal 
behaviour of the latter towards the Musalmaus. Religious lanati 
etsrn is, however, responsible for many of such persecutions, in 
the reign of the Caliph A! Mumwaktil (£47-S6i), under whom 
severe measures tit" oppression were Liken against the Christians. 
This prince took advantage of the sLrong orthodox reaction that 
had set in in Muhammadan theology against the rationalistic and 
treelliiiikiiig tendencies that had had free play under Jornier 
rulers,,—and came forward as the champion of the extreme 
orthodox party, to which the mass of the people as contrasted 
with the higher classes belonged, 1 and which was eager so exact 
vengeance for the persecutions it hud itself suffered in the two 
preceding reigns ; 3 he sought to curry their favour by persecuting 
the Mu*ta3Eilites or rational sstsc school of theologians* for bidding uh 
further discussions on the yur'ini and declaring the doctrine that 
it \vd-> created* to he heretical ; lie had the followers of All im¬ 
prisoned and beaten, pulled drawn the tomb of llusayn at Karbala 1 
and forbade pilgrimages l>i be made to the site. The Christians 
=.hured in this sufferings of the other heretics ; for Al Miitawakkil 
put rigorously into force the rules (Imt had been passed in former 
feigns prescribing 3 distinction in the dress of d Minimis arid 
Muslims, ordered that the Christians should no longer be employed 
in the public offices, doubted the capital ion-tax, forbade them to 
have Muslim slaves or use the same baths as the Muslims* and 
harassed them with several other restrictions One of hb suc¬ 
cessors, AJ Muqtadir (90S'932 a.d,)* renewed these regulations, 
which the lapse of half a century had apparently made to fall imo 
disuse. Indeed such severe measures appear to have been very 
spasmodic and nut tu have been put into force with any regu¬ 
larity, as may be judged from the Fact that succeeding rulers were 
called upon to renew them. Further, such oppression was con¬ 
trary to the tolerant spirit of Islam and the distinct usage and 
teaching of the Prophet* who had said, “ Whoever torments the 
dhimmis, torments me and the fanatical party tried in vain 10 
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enforce the persistent execution of these oppressive measures for 
the humiliation of the non-Muslim population, ' l The "ulama* 
(Le. the learned, the clergy) consider this state of thing*; they 
weep and groan in silence, while the princes who have the power 
of putting down these criminal abuses only shut their eyes to 
them.* 1 The rules that a fanatical priesthood may lay down for 
the repression of unbelievers cannot always be taken as a criterion 
of ihe practice of civil governments; it is failure to realise this 
fact that has rendered possible the highly-coloured picture? of 
the sufferings of the Christians under Muhammadan rule, 
drawn by writers who have assumed that the prescriptions of 
certain Muslim theologians represented an invariable practice. 
Such outbursts of persecution seem in some cases to have been 
excited by the alleged abuse of their position by those Christians 
who held high posts in the service of the government; they 
aroused considerable hostility of feeding towards themselves by 
their oppression of the Muslim*, it being said that they took 
advantage of their high position to plunder and annoy the faithful, 
treating them with gTeat harshness arid rudeness and despoiling 
them of their lands and money. Such complaints were hid before 
the caliphsAl-Ahitigur (754-775Al-Mahdl (775-7.B5.Jp Al Ma’mta 
(Si 3 853), Al MuUivakkil (847-861), Al Muqladir (9oJJ-qj3) f and 
many of (heir successors. 5 They also incurred the odium of many 
Muhammadans by acting as the spies of the 4 Abbarid dynasty and 
hunting down the adherents of the displaced Umayyail family. 1 
At li later period, during the time of the Crusades they were 
accused of treasonable correspondence with the Crusaders* and 
brought on themselves severe restrictive measures which cannot 
justly be described as religious persecution. 

In proportion as the inf of the conquered peoples became harder 
to hear, the more irresistible was the temptation to free them¬ 
selves from their miseries! by the words, H There is no God hut 
God and Muhammad is the Prophet of CodT When the state 
was in need of money—as was increasingly the case—the subject 
races were more and more burdened with taxes, so that the 
condition of the non-Muslims was constantly growing more 
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unendurable, and conversions to El ant incensed in the same 
proportion. Further causes that contributed to the decrease ol 
the Christian population may be found in the fact that the 
children of the numerous Christian captive women who were 
carried off to the harems of the Muslims, had to be brought up in 
thr religion of their fathers, and in the frequent temptation that 
was offered to the Christian slave by an indulgent master, of pur¬ 
chasing his freedom at the price of conversion to Islam. But of 
any organised attempt to force the acceptance of Islam on the 
n on-Muslim population, or of any systematic persecution intended 
to stamp nut tlie Christian religion,, we hear nothing. U.id ‘.he 
Caliphs chosen to adopt either course of action, they might have 
swept away Christianity as easily as Ferdinand and Isabella drove' 
Islam out of Spain, or Louis XIV. made Protestantism penal in 
France, or the Jews were kept out of England for 350 years. The 1 
Eastern Churches in Asia were entirely cut off from communion 
with the rest or Christendom, throughout which no oiiu would 
have beet! found to lift a finger on their behalf, as heretical com¬ 
munions. So that the very survival of these churches to the 
present day is a strong proof of the generally tolerant attitude of 
the Muhammadan governments towards them. 1 

In the Patriarchate of Antioch there were, in I BBS, So,000 
Christians ; in the Patriarchate of Palestine, 50,000; in the West 
Syrian or Jacobite Church, 400,000; in the East Syrian or 
Assyrian Church, 200,000. Besides these, there are the Maronitc 
Church of Lebanon and the other Uniat Churches in the East 
that have submitted to the Church of Rome, 1 The marvel is 
that these isolated and scattered communities should have 
survived so long, exposed as they have been to the ravages nf 
lyjr, pestilence and famine, 1 living in a country tliat was fur 
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centuries a continual battle (id d, overrun by Turks, Mongols and 
Crusadet?, 1 it being further remembered that they were forbidden 
by the Muhammadan law to make good this decay of their 
numbers by proselytising efforts,—if indeed they had cared to do so, 
for they seem (with the exception of the Nestotians) even before 
the Muhammadan conquest* to have km that missionary spirit, 
without which r as history abundantly shows, no healthy life is 
possible in a Christian church. It has also been suggested that 
the monastic ideal of continence so widespread in the East, and 
the Christian practice of monogamy together with the sense 
of insecurity and their servile condition, may have acted as check.? 
on the growth of the Christian population.* 

It is to some such causes as those above enumerated, together 
with a constant stream of conversions to Islam, rather than to 
religious persecution on the part of lheir Muhammadan rulers, 
that we must attribute the decay of the Christian population! of 
the East. 

Of the details of conversion to Islam we have hardly any 
information. At the time of the first occupation of their country 
by the Arabs t the Christians appear to have gone over to Islam 
in vary large numbers. 11 Some idea of the ex lent of these early 
conversions in ‘Iraq for example may be formed from the fact 
that the income from taxation in the reign of *Umar was from 
roo to 120 million dirhams, while in the reign of 'Abdu -1 Malik, 
about zq years later, it had sunk to forty millions: while this fall 
in the revenue Is largely attributable to Che devastation caused by 
wars and insurrections, still it was chiefly due to the fact that 
such targe numbers of the population had become Muhammadan 
and consequently could no longer be called upon lo pay the 
capitation-tax. 4 Tills same period witnessed the conversion of 
large numbers of the Christians of JQjurlUtn, as we learn from a 
letter of a contemporary ecclesiastic, the Jacobite Patriarch, 
Jcitrfah HI, addressed to Simeon, the Metropolitan of Ravarxhir 
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and Primate of Persia, We posreM » very few Christian docu¬ 
ments of the first century of the Hijrah.and this letter bears such 
striking testimony to the peaceful character of the spread of the 
new faith, and has moreover been w little noticed by mi .deni 
historians—that it may well be quoted here at length. " Where 
are thy sons, O father bereft of sons? Where is that great 
people "of Merv, who though they beheld neither sword, nor fire 
or tortures, captivated only by love for a moiety of dwtffwihi 
have turned aside, like fools, from the true path and rushed head¬ 
long into the pit of feithlessness—into everlasting destruction, 
and have utterly been brought to nought, while two priests wi ) 
(priests at least in name) have, like brands snatched from the 
burning, escaped the devouring flames of infidelity. Alas, alas 
Out of so many thousands who bore the name of Chnstums, imt 
even one single victim was consecrated unto God by the shedding 
of his Wood for the true faith. Where, too, are the sanctuaries 
of Rinnan and all Persia ? it is net the coming of Satan or the 
mandates of the kings of the earth or the orders of governors of 
provinces that have laid them waste and in ruins—but the feeble 
breath of one contemptible little demon, who was not deemed 
worthv of the honour of demons by those demons who sent him 
on his errand, nor was endowed by Satan the seducer wit t is 
power of diabolical deceit, that he might display it m your land : 
but merely bv the nod of his command he has thrown down all 
the churches of your Persia .... And the Arabs, to whom God 
at this time has given the empire of the world, behold, they 
are among you, as ye know well: and yet they attack not the 
Christian faith, hut, on the contrary, they favour our religion, do 
honour to our priests and the saints of the Lord, and confer 
benefits on churches and monasteries. Why then have your 
people of Merv abandoned their faith for the sake of these Arabs ? 
and that too when the Arabs, as the people of Merv themselves 
declare have not compelled them to leave their own religion 
but suffered thorn to keep it safe and undefilcd if they gave up 
cmlv a moiety of their goods. But forsaking the faith whici 
brings eternal salvation, they dung to a moiety of the g™ * ° 
this fleeting world: that faith which whole nations have pur¬ 
chased and even to this day do purchase by the shedding of their 
blood and gain thereby the inheritance of eternal life, your pe^p t 
of Merv were willing to barter for a moiety of their goods-and 
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even less/' 1 The reign of the Caliph *Unmr 11 . [AJ3, 717-750) 
particularly was marked with very extensive conversions: Tie 
organised a zealous missionary movement and offered every kind 
of inducement to the conquered peoples lo accept Islam. He 
abrogated the decree passed in a.b. 700 for the purpose of 
arresting the impoverishment of the treasury, according to which 
the convert to Islam was not released from the capitation-tax, 
hut was compelled to continue to pay it as before. He no longer 
exacted the kharaj From the Muhammadan owners of landed 
property* and imposed upon them the far lighter burden of a 
tithe. These measures, though financially most ruinous, were 
eminently successful in the way the pious-minded caliph desired 
they should be p and enormous numbers hastened to enrol them¬ 
selves among the MusalmansJ 

It must not however be supposed that such worldly considera¬ 
tions were the only influences at work in the conversion of 
the Christians to Islam. The controversial works of Si- John of 
Damascus of the same century, give us glimpses of the zealous 
Muslim striving to undermine by his arguments the foundations 
of the Christian faith. The very dialogue form into which these 
treatises are thrown, and the frequent repetition of such phrase* 
as ■* If the Saracen asks you,"— u If the Saracen say* . * < . then tell 
him' 1 . . . —give them an air of and make them appear 

a* if they were intended to provide the Christian* with rcadj' 
answers to the numerous objection* which their Muslim neigh¬ 
bours brought against the Christian creed/ 1 That die aggressive 
attitude of the Muhammadan disputant is most prominently 
brought forward in these dialogue* i* only what might be 
expeetcd t it being no part of this great theologian's purpose to 
enshrine in hi* writings an apology for Islam. His pupil, Bishop 
Theodore Abu Qirah, also wrote several controversial dialogues 1 
with Muhammadans, in which the disputants range over all the 
points of dispute between ihe two faith*, the Muslim as before 
being the first to take up the cudgels* and enabling us to form 
some slight idea qf the activity with which the cause of Islam 
was prosecuted at this period. 11 The thoughts of the Agarenes/* 
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jays the bishop, "and all their zeal, are directed towards the 
denial of the divinity of God the Word, and they strain every 
effort to this end ” 1 

These details from the first two centuries of the Hijrah are 
meagre in the extreme and rather suggest the existence of 
proselytising efforts than furnish definite facts. The earliest 
document of a distinctly missionary character which has come 
down to us, would seem to date from the reign of A 1 Ma 
(813-833)1 and takes the form of a letter 11 written by a cousin of 
the Caliph to a Christian Arab of noble birth and of considerable 
distinction at the court, and held in high esteem by A 1 Ma mun 
himself. In this letter he begs his friend to embrace Islam, 
in terms of affectionate appeal and in language that strikingly 
illustrates the tolerant attitude of the Muslims towards the 
Christian church at this period. This letter occupies an almost 
unique place in the early history of the propagation of Islam, and 
has on this account been given in full in an appendix , 11 In the 
same work we have a report of a speech made by the Caliph at 
an assembly of his nobles, in which he speaks in tones of the 
strongest contempt of those who had become Muhammadans 
merely out nf worldly and selfish motives, and compares them to 
the Hypocrites who while pretending to be friends of the 
Prophet, in secret plotted against his life. But just as the 
Prophet returned good for evil, so the Caliph resolves to treat 
these persons with courtesy and forbearance until God should 
decide between them 4 The record of this complaint on the part 
of the Caliph is interesting as indicating that disinterested and 
genuine conviction was expected and looked far m the new 
convert to Islam, and that the discovery* of self-seeking and 
unworthy motives- drew upon him the severest censure* 

A 1 Ma'mun himself was very- zealous in his efforts to spread the 
faith of Islam, and sent gracious invitations to unbelievers even 
in the most distant parts of his dominions, such as Transoxania 
and Farglianah,* At the same time he did* not abuse his royal 
power, by attempting to force his own faith upon others: when 
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a certain YazdinbayjL, a leader of the Maiiidbesm sect, came on 
a vhit to Baghdad 1 and held n disputation with the Muslim 
theologians, in which he was utterly silenced* the CaJiph tried to 
induce him to embrace Islam. But Yazdinbahht refused, say big, 
11 Commander of the faithful, your advice fa heard and your words 
have been listened to ; hut you are one of those who do not 
force men to abandon their religion/- So far from resenting the 
ill-success of his efforts, the Caliph furnished him with a body¬ 
guard, that he might not be exposed to insult from the fanatical 
populace- 3 In the early part of the next century, Theodore, the 
Xestorian Bishop of Beth Gattnai became a Musalman, and there 
is no mention of any force or compulsion hy the ecclesiastical 
historian 4 who records the fact, as there would undoubtedly have 
been, had such existed. About a hundred years later, in ioi6 t 
Ignatius/ the Jacobite Metropolitan of Takrlt, who had held this 
office for twenty five years, set out for Baghdad and embraced 
Islam in the presence of the CaEiph AJ Qidir, taking the name of 
Abi Muslim.* It would be exceedingly interesting if an Apologia 
pro Vita Sua had survived to reveal to us the religious develop¬ 
ment that took place in the mind of either of these converts. 
The Christian chronicler hints at immorality in both cases, bui 
such an accusation uncorroborated by any further evidence fa 
open to suspicion/ much as it would be if brought fonvard by a 
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century : of ihf-e <me, named Joshua, berame i Muhammadan in hit Imi 
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Roman Catholic when recording the conversion of a priest Of Ins 
own communion to the Protestant faith. It is doubtless owing 
to their exalted position in the church that the conversion of 
these two prominent ecclesiastics of two hostile Christian sects 
has been handed down to us, while that of more obscure indivi¬ 
duals has not been recorded. But that these conversions were 
not merely isolated instances we have the valuable evidence of 
Jacques de Vfrry t BUhop of Acre £1216-1225), who thus speaks 
of the Eastern Church from his experience of it in the Holy 
Land : — Sl Weakened and lamentably ensnared, nay rather 
grievously wounded ^ by the lying persuasions of the false prophet 
and by the allurements of carnal pleasure, she hath 51111k down, 
and she that was brought up ilk scarlet, hath embraced dung¬ 
hills,’ 1 1 

So far the Christian churches that have been described ns 
coming within: the sphere of Muhammadan in fine nee, have been 
the orthodox Eastern Church and the heretical communions that 
had sprung out of it. But with the close of the eleventh century 
a fresh element was added to the Christian population of Syria 
and Palestine, in the large bodies of Crusaders of the Latin rite 
who settled in the kingdom of Jerusalem and the other states 
founded by the Crusaders, which maintained a precarious exist 
ence for nearly two centuries. During this period, occasional 
conversions to Islam were made from among these foreign 
immigrants. In the first Crusade, for example, a body of Germans 
and Lombards under the command of a certain knight, named 
Rainaudr had separated themselves from the main body and were 
besieged in a castle by the Saljuq Sultan r Arslan ; on pretence oi 
making a sortie, Sainaud and his personal followers abandoned 
their unfortunate companions and went over to the Turks, among 
whom they embraced Islam. 3 

The history of the ill-fated Second Crusade presents us with a 
very remarkable incident of a similar character. The story, as 
told by Odo of Deuil, a monk of St. Denis, who, in the capacity 
of private chaplain to Louis VII,, accompanied him on this 
Crusade and wrote a graphic account of it, runs as follows. 

While endeavouring to make their way overland through Asia 
Minor to Jerusalem, the Crusaders sustained a disastrous defeat 

1 Hiltons Orleotalb* C, x j (p* 

1 Tk Guipnen, TVinac LI (actinide Putic) p. 15. 
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at the hands of the Turks in the mountain-pastes nf Phrygia (A4i r 
TJ4^Jp and with difficulty reached the seaport town of Atlaiia. 
Here, all who could afford to satisfy the exorbitant demands of 
the Greek merchants, took ship for Antioch ; while the sick and 
wounded and the mass of the pilgrims were left behind at the 
mercy of their treacherous allies, the Greeks, who received five 
hundred marks from Louis, on condition that they provided an 
escort for the pilgrims and took care of the sick until they were 
strong enough to bu sunt on after the others. But no sooner had 
the army left, than the Greeks informed the Turks of the helpless 
condition of the pilgrims, and quietly looked on while famine, 
disease and the arrows of the enemy carried havoc and destruction 
through the camp of these unfortunates. Driven to desperation 
a part}' of three or four thousand attempted to escape, but were 
surrounded and cut to pieces by the Turks, who now pressed on 
to the camp to follow up their victory. The situation of the 
survivors would have been utterly hopeless, had not the sight of 
their misery melted the hearts of the Muhammadans to pity. 
They tended the sick and relieved the poor and starving with 
open-handed liberality. Some even bought up the French money 
which the Greeks had got out of the pilgrims by force or eunning t 
and lavishly distributed it among the needy. So great was [he 
contrast between the kind treatment the pilgrims received from 
the unbelievers and the cruelty of their fellow-Christsans, the 
Greeks, who Em posed forced labour upon them, beat them and 
robbed them of what little they had left, that many of them 
voluntarily embraced the feith of their deliverers. As the 
old chronicler says: u Avoiding their co-religionists who had 
Keen so cruel to them, they went in safety among the infidels 
who had compassion upon them, and, as wc heard, more than 
three thousand joined themselves to the Turks when they 
retired. Oh, kindness more cruel than all treacheryJ They 
gave them bread hut robbed them of their faith, though it is 
certain that contented with the services they performed, they 
compelled no one among them to renounce his religion/* 1 


' M * ^ Ludmnci tE Itinera Ml™-, htrj jt. | Dm . cupr* 

P* l2 4*) . v ^iy«] E itur *tbi craddcs sodas fittei, inltr kftUa atti CompaiLtfttc* 

™nt ^ cun, amt nudirimus nlusquam Im miJJd WTenum sunt illii fteMfenti* 
b«i WCM-tL O petti o In til prodiSioHc cntdclior ! DliLtes, puicm fidem ItdleWl 
• quart, m cerJum ms quia, cjcnEemi fctdib, nnnincm nrgare cugcIvnL” 
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The increasing intercourse between Christian* and Musalman.% 
the growing appreciation oti the part of the Crusaders of the 
virtue* of their opponents, which so strikingly distinguishes the 
later from the earlier chroniclers of the Crusades, 1 the numerous 
imitations of Oriental manners and ways of life by the Franks 
settled in the Holy Land, did not fail to exercise a corresponding 
influence on religious opinions. One oE the most remarkable 
features of this influence is the tolerant attitude of many of the 
Christian Knights towards the faith of Islam—an attitude of mind 
that was most vehemently denounced by the church. When 
Ibn Muuqidh, a Syrian Amir of the twelfth century, visited 
Jerusalem, during a period of truce, the Knights Templar, who 
had occupied the Masjidu -1 Aqfii, assigned to him a small chapel 
adjoining it, for him to say his prayers in, and they strongly 
resented the interference with the devotions of their guest on the 
part of a newly-arrived Crusader, who took this new departure in 
lhe direction of religious freedom in very bad part* It would 
indeed have been strange if religious questions had not lormcd a 
topic of discussion on the many occasions when the Crusaders and 
the Muslims met together on a friendly footing, during the 
frequent truces, especially when it was religion itself that had 
brought the Crusaders into the Holy Land and set them upon 
these constant wars. When even Christian theologian* were led 
by their personal intercourse with the Muslims to form a juster 
estimate of their religion, and contact with new modes of 
thought was unsettling the minds of men and giving rile 
to a swarm of heresies, it is not surprising that many should 
have been drawn into the pale uf Islam. 3 The renegades in 
[he twelfth century were in sufficient numbers to he noticed in 
the statute books of the Crusaders, the so-called Assises of 
Jerusalem, according to which, in certain cases, their bail was not 
accepted.* 

It would be interesting to discover who were the Muslims who 
busied them selves in winning these convert^ to Islam, but they 
teem to have left no record of their labours. We know , however, 

' Cviial: HuEoire de In Ci*il;ia*tlun en Eurmpe, R JJ4- (F^vbr 

1 ibn Muwqii-ih : Premiere I'articp p. 

* PmE f , p. 26^7 

1 Asiiief de It Coilt tte* Boiitjroii (Recuell dti birtedetu d« C^i'aiici- 

xVujmh dc JfrtiMletn- Tami it. p. 325.) 
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that they had at their head the great Saladin himself, who is 
described by his biographer as setting before his Christian guest 
tile beauties of Islam and urging him to embrace it.i 

Hju heroic life and character of Saladin seems to have exercised 
an especial fascination on the minds of the Christians of his time - 
some even of the Christian knights were so stronglv attracted 
towards him that they abandoned the Christian faith and their 
own people and joined themselves to the Musalmam : such wa, 

RobeTof Z IT W / th - a “ rtain En Z lhh T^Phr, named 
! S f Alha ” ** whn ,n 1 lS 5 gave up Christianity (or 
a 1 1 and aftE rwardi married a grand-daughter of SaladinJ Two 
years later, Sakdln invaded Palestine and utterly defeated the 
Christian army in the battle of Hittln, Guy, king of W- 

p ■f™; bt :‘ in L g aniong the P^Sfners. On the eve of the battle, six 
of hw knights," possessed with a devilish spirit," deserted the kin* 

T ““ *' Sahdi "' «' tta-r 

they hnj Bvmf At the same time Saladin to have 
had an undemanding with Raymund JIL, Count of Tripoli 

ChriSSh anS ? ^ foibWm C ° 3bantlc,n th * 

I ?W wJ d ff ° WKr CU the Musalmans; hut the sudden 
«hen«V effectually pm a stop to the execution of this 

1 ^ ?■ Jt T km thC *““*“*’ ° f Sa|adin » ^ Holy 

, .? t f U , p to U| ' d ertake the third Crusade, the chief 

indent of wh,ch was the siege of Acre A a) T , 

amine and disease, drove many of them to desm and seek relief 
d " t C Cr * Vlt1 * S 01 h “ n S fir i[ * the Muslim camp. Of these 

oTrr "T tWr , ,,iv ^ 

2 ^7^ " ' h “ “" ,cr ta “« ^ •» dm,.» 

tlinir lot with the Mutoimana j »mt taking service under thdr 

ZTZm w mCS| 5 if 7™ jW lrut r ° the Ch ™‘i™ 'Vlh and (we 
, J) W *7 WeU P ]eaiyd th ^ir new masters, while others 

th^'d^er ^ gKK3 Mu * lmansi The conversion of 

these deserters is recorded a | so by the chronicler who aecom, 
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partied Richard I. upon this Crusade l+ Sonic of our men 
(whose fate cannot he told or heard without grievous sorrow) 
yielding to the severity of the sore famine, in achieving the 
salvation of the body, incurred the damnation of their souk. For 
after l he greater part of the afflict Eon was past, they deserted and 
fled to the Turks: nor did they hesitate to become renegade* ; 
in order that they might prolong their temporal life a little space, 
they purchased eternal death with horrid blasphemies. O baleful 
trafficking I O shameful deed beyond ah punishment I O foolish 
man likened unto the foolish beasts, while he flees from the death 
that must inevitably come soon, he shuns not the death 
unending 111 

From this time onwards ru+'erentes to renegade* are not infre^ 
quently to be met with in the writings of those who travelled to 
the Holy Land and other countries of the East. The terms of 
the oath which was proposed to St. Louis by his Muhammadan 
captors when he was called upon to promise to pay the ransom 
imposed upon him (a-lx IXjO), were suggested by certain whilom 
priest* who had become Muslims ; a and while this business of 
paying the ransom ivas still being carried on, another renegade, a 
Frenchman, born at Pruvins, came Eo bring a present to the king : 
lie had accompanied King John of Jerusalem oti his expedition 
against Damictta in 1219 and had remained in Egypt,, married a 
Muhammadan wife and been me a great lord in that country. 1 
Tile danger of the pilgrims to the Holy Land becoming converts to 
Liam was so clearly recognised at this time that in a u Remem¬ 
brance/* written about 1266 by Arnaury de la Roche, the master 
of the Knights Templar in France, he requests the Pope and the 
legates of France and Sicily Eo prevent the poor and the aged 
and tbo^r incapable ot bearing arms from crossing the sea to 
Palestine, for such persons either got killed or taken prison errs by 
the Saracens or turned renegades* 4 Ludolf de Suchem p who 
travcllud in the Holy Land about 1350, speaks of three renegades 
he found at Hebron ; they had come from the diocese of Miuden 
and had been in the service of a Westphalian knight, who was 
held in high honour by this Soldan and other Muhammadan 

1 [lincraiium PeTe-]*Tinomni n Ge&l* Rfligii RachfifdS* p. Ill. (Chmniclre 
ami MemofitL^ inf the ici^n flf Rjchanl J- E'liled by William fitutiblj 
(London, iS&i), 1 ]ornviIlE t p. *38. 

1 IL p. a&a, 1 Mu J-alrle (ij p in&k it p. jn 
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prmceL 1 Tile so-styled Sir John Msmdevile,* who represents 
himself as having travelled in Palestine about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, makes mention of renegades, but does not tell 
us whether his remarks refer to members of the Eastern or the 
Western Church: 14 Also it befallethe su4ntyme f rr he soys, 11 that 
Cristene men becomen Sarasinea, anther for povertee, or for 
&ymplenesse r or Liles for here owne wykkednesse. 1 * He tella m 
also that the Sultan of Egypt, in whose service he claims to have 
spent several years, tried to persuade him to abandon his own 
“ law and belief FP and become a Muslim.* 

These scattered notices are no doubt significant of more exten¬ 
sive conversions of Christians to Islam, of which no record has 
come down to us: e_g, there were said to bo about 25,000 rene¬ 
gades in the city of Cairo towards the dose of the fifteenth century, 4 
and there must have been many also to be found in the cities of 
the Holy Land after the disappearance of the Latin princedoms of 
the East. But the Muhammadan historians of this period seem 
to have been loo busily engaged in recording the exploits of 
princes and the vidssltudei of dynasties, to turn their attention 
to religious changes in the lives of obscure individuals ; and (at 
far as I have been able to discoverj they as little notice the 
conversions of Christians to Islam as of those of their own co¬ 
religionists to Christianity. Consequently, wc have to depend for 
our knowledge of both of these classes of events on Christian 
writers, who, while they give us detailed atid sympathetic 
accounts of the latter, bear unwilling testimony to the existence 
ol instances of the former and represent the motives of the 
renegades in the worst light possible. The possibility of anv 
Christian becoming converted to Islam from honest conviction, 
probably never entered into the head of any of these writer^ and 
even had such an idea occurred to them they would hardly have 
ventured tn expose themselves to the thunders of ecclesiastical 
censure by giving open expression to it. Even Sir John Man- 
devile, who claimed 10 have lived nearly half hU life in Mu ham 
mu dan countries and did not allow "bigotry to influence his 
judgment on their faith, could only suggest that in the absence 

1 Ludolf d e Suttlcm, p. 71 * 
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of bast motives, the Christian converts no Islam must have been 
simpletons ; if they were neither rogues nor starving, they must 
have been fools. To estimate these accounts at their true value, 
we must re mem her that such was the attitude of mind of the 
Christian writers who recorded them. 

From the historical sources quoted above r we have as little 
information respecting the number of these converts as of the 
proselytising efforts made to induce them to change their faith. 
The monk Euruhard * writing about 1283, a few j ears before ihe 
Crusaders were driven out of their last strongholds and the Latin 
power m the East came utterly to an end, — represents the 
Christian population as largely outnumbering the Muslims 
throughout the whole of the Muhammadan world, the latter 
-(except in Egvpt and Arabia) forming not more than three or 
four per cent, of the whole population. This language is un¬ 
doubtedly exaggerated and the good monk was certainly rash iti 
assuming that what he observed in the cities of the Crusaders 
and of the kingdom of Little Armenia held good in other parts 
of the East. But his words may be certainly taken to indicate 
that during the period of the Crusades there had been no wide¬ 
spread conversion to Islam, and that when the Muhammadans 
resumed their sovereignty over the Holy Land, they extended 
the same toleration to the Christians as before* su ffer mg them to 
11 purchase peace and quiet* 1 by the payment of the jizyah. The 
presumption is that the conversions that took place were of 
individual Christians, who were persuaded in their own minds 
before ithey took the final step and were not forced thereto* 
Instances have already been given of Christians who took service 

1 a+ Ntn&ndum autem tn rei rafale, licet quinism contmrium 
vetunt ntsj- TTirp', qu-c iiutfl videnuiif qUffll mfcm lulu* ultra mflit \ fidiam cl 
Ethiopian! ncimen Cbiivli canlitGtur ct nredicnii pfetcr su]ua SflrriCcnw ct 
qUEMdain Tuicomannm* qui in Cappadocia sedetn nabenf* ita qnod pro certa 
asKto, Bjnit fHSt mesnet ipsum nidi et abaliiv IgltAt Dfltlim ent F aiidivi r quad: 
icmpef in wnni loci> et Ttpo pftfcjqtsttl in LgypEo ct Arabia, yhi jmjdniiim 
habiUFit Sanest ct alii Macl^mrCum wqHfcfltt*. Pja aivo SaitAccno vc| 

umptiu invemet Cti r Vcfiini tamert, qund Chnitiaiai onmes traiumaJifti 

Mtlnne stmt oriromlca, qui Hctft list ChHstlinh t*Mn asam armnnim Ifcnn 
haiitist itraltnm, cum Impugnaiitiir a Sflirascnb, Tartan*, vtl alii* quibusaunque, 
subEctuntu-r cjs et tril'ulis piccm cl qsfetal tBMnt. ll Stm rffl l T 111 , ™ 

domuaarttUJ, fci&liviK buck ci exactnru tn terrli tuJf pamunt. El in4e contipl, 
quod rcgn-iim kJlud dieitor ess® SarraccnOiym, cum Uimcn in ra tcfilatC sunt 
untnei Cbrutiani prater ip™ balivu* ti inctcrea et ii^quo* dc lainili* ipaonunj 
1,1 cue ocuUf mcis vidi in Liiicm et Anaffik min on. qiit est sjbdlta donOnio 
Taitaitniim." (BtlM dr Monte Sien Etecfiptio Term SaaetK* 9^4 
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under Muhammadan mastery in the full enjoyment of their own 
faith r and the Assises of Jerusalem make a distinction between 
1,4 those who have denied God and follow another law n and “'all 
those who have done armed service to the Sarracena and other 
miscreants against the Christians for more than a year and a 
day/ 111 

The native Christians certainly preferred the rule of the 
Muhammadans lo that of the Crusaders/ and when Jerusalem 
fell finally and for ever into lhe hands of the Muslims (a.d. 1244), 
the Christian population of Palestine seems to have welcomed 
the new masters and to have submitted quietly and contentedly 
to their rule.* 

This same sense of security of religious life under Muslim rule 
led many of the Christians oF Asia Minor, also* about the same 
time to welcome the advent of the SaJjuq Turks as their deliverers 
from the haled Byzantine government, nol only on account of 
its oppressive system of taxation, but also of the persecuting 
spirit of the Greek Church, which had with such cruelty crushed 
the heresies of the Paulicfcms and the Iconoclasts. In the reign 
□f Michael VIC. (1261-12^)* the Turks were often invited to 
take possession of the smaller towns in the interior of Asm Minor 
by the inhabitants, that they might escape from the tyranny of 
the empire ; and both rich arid poor often emigrated into Turkish 
dominions.* 

Some account still remains to lie given of two other Christian 
churches of Western Asia, viz. the Armenian and the Georgian. 
Of the former it may be said that of all the Eastern churches that 
have iionm under Muhammadan rule, the Armenian church has 
probably given fewer of its members {in proportion to the size of 
the community) to swell the ranks of Islam t than any other. So 

1 de* M-iSOriettj des Crwsaiiei, Ataise* tte TenaEiEeni* |wbc U. p *3 = 

! fhitot PP- 146-7, 15CL 

The prcliue'4 oi tin* HoLy Land wrote iU fellow 1 !, in 1144* omcemLli ' ihc 
Lnvryiiuo of ihe Khv,\ir aim Lins, whom SuJUui Ayy&b hasl ealE&d in | L > p^Lst turn in 
driving out I he Cnuufcji r— fcP l'w latarri terrain usr^ ad juries h W ih a 
Sapbet peep tidJo rgsirtenie dlummiflU OcghehuKcs vnndem, r c inter &c quasi 
jiropruun *1iv ideate^ per villa* €t csuaJk Ctiii*tianonim hmlm el bajulf* 
pr^liCiunl, .jijMnpiesuev a mslicii rcddiluj ct tribuLl, Chnniuno prjt^Urt! 

•ijjkbAiU, rjid jam CbriattaaJ* bastes etsecti cc re be! Ins ilktis OmHiqinia yisiver- 
yiliLEr wlh^MninlJ' (Muthei rviikwHS Chm-mui Majom, ed. El. H- LttariL 
™L it. u. J43- (London, ) 
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in spite of the interest that attaches to the story of the struggle 
of this brave nation against overwhelming odds and of the fidelity 
with which it has clung to the Christian faith — through centuries 
of warfare and oppression, persecution and exile—it does not 
come within the scope of the present volume to do more than 
briefly Indicate its connection with the history of the Muham¬ 
madans. The Armenian kingdom survived the shock of the 
Arab conquest* and id the ninth century rose to be a state of 
some importance and flourished during the decay of the Caliphate 
of Baghdad, but in the eleventh century was overthrown by the 
SaJjiq Turks, A band of fugitives founded the kingdom of Lesser 
Armenia, hut this too disappeared in the fourteenth century. 
The national life of the Armenian people still survived in spite of 
the loss of their independence,, and. as was the case in Greece 
under the Turks, their religion and the national church served as 
the rallying point of their eager, undying patriotism. Though a 
certain number no doubt embraced Islam, yet the bulk of the 
rare has remained true to its ancient faith. As Tavernier 1 
rather unsympathetically remarks, 11 There may be some few 
Armenians, that embrace Mahometanism for worldly interest, but 
they are generally the most obstinate persons in the world, and 
most firm to their superstitious principles," 

The Georgian Church i 1 founded in the early part of the fourth 
century) was an ofFshout from the Greek Church, with which she 
has always remained in communion, although from the middle of 
The sixth century the Patriarch or Kathdlikos of the Georgian 
Church declared himself independent. 

Tom asunder by internal discords and exposed to the successive 
attacks of Greeks, Persians, Arabs, Turks and Mongols, the 
history of this heroic warrior people is one of almost uninter¬ 
rupted warfare against foreign foes and of fiercely contested feuds 
between native chiefs; the reigns of one or two powerful 
monarch* who secured for their subjects brief interval* of peace, 
serving only to bring out in more striking contrast the normally 
unsettled state of the country. The fierce independent spirit of 
the Georgians that could not brook a foreign rule has often 
exasperated well-nigh to madness the fury of their Muhammadan 
neighbours, when they failed to impose upon them either their 
civil authority or their religion. It is this circumstance — that a 

1 Tavernier (l), p. 1 7 + 
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change of faith implied loss of politic*] independence—which 
explains in a great measure the fact that the Georgian church 
inscribes the names of so many martyrs in her calendar, while the 
anmta of the Greek church during the same period have no such 
honoured roll to show™ 

It was not until after Georgia had been overrun by the devas¬ 
tating armies of the Mongols, leaving ruined churches and 
monasteries and pyramids of human heads lo mark the progress 
of their destroying hosts, and consequently the spiritual wants of 
the people had remained long unprovided for p owing to the 
decline in the numbers and learning of the clergy—that Chris¬ 
tianity began to lose ground 1 * 3 Even among those who still 
remained Christian, some added to the sufferings of the clergy, 
by plundering the property of the Church and appropriating to 
their own use the revenues of churches and monasteries, and 
thus hasEened the decay of the ChrbLian faith.* 

In 1400 the invasion of Timur added n crowning horror to the 
sufferings of Guorgia T and though for a brief period the rule of 
Alexander L (1414-1442) delivered the country from the foreign 
yoke and drove out ait the Muhammadans.—-after his death it wai 
again broken up into a number of putty princedoms, from which 
the Turks and the Persians wrested the last shreds of independ¬ 
ences- Bui the Muhammadans always found Georgia to be a 
turbulent and rebellious possession* ever ready to break out imo 
open revolt at the slightest opportunity'. Both Turks and 
Persians sought to secure tin- allegiance of these troublesome 
subjects by means of conversion to Islam. After the fail of 
Constantinople and the increase of Turkish power in Asia Minor, 
the inhabitants of Akhaltsikh^ and other districts to the west of 
it became Muhammadans.* In r 5 7Q two Georgian princes— 
broth era—came on an embassy to Constantinople with a large 
retinue of about two hundred persons; here the younger brother 
together with his attendants became a Musalman, in the hope (it 
was said) of thereby supplanting his elder brother/ At a rather 
later date, the conquests of the Turks brought some of the 
districts in the very centre of Georgia into their power, the 

1 lreLuui, p. I3J. All the Ap1ikliu«i p Djikhtthtr, OssetKflbardei and 
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Inhabitants of which embraced the creed of the conquerors. 1 
From this period Samtzkhd T the most western portioh of Georgia, 
recognised the suzerainty of Turkey : its rulers and people were 
allowed to continue undisturbed in the Christian faith, but from 
t&%$ the ruling dynasty became Muhammadan and gradually ail 
the chiefs and the aristocracy followed their example. 

Christianity retained its hold upon the peasants much longer, 
but whei the clergy of Samtzkhe refused allegiance to the 
Katholikos of Karthli, there ceased to be regular provision made 
for supplying the spiritual needs of the people : the nobles, even 
before their conversion, had taken to plundering the estates of 
Ehe church, and after becoming M usd mans they naturally ceased 
to assist it with their offerings, and the churches and monasteries 
falling into decay were replaced by mosques, 1 

The rest of Georgia had submitted to Persia, and when 
Tavernier visited this part of the country, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, he found It divided into two kingdoms, 
which were provinces of the Persian empire, and were governed 
by native Georgian princes who had to turn Muhammadan before 
being advanced lo this dignity* One of ihe first of such princes 
was the Tsarevitch Constantine, son of king Alexander II. oi 
Kakheth, who bad been brought up at Ehe Persian court and 
had there embraced Islam t at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century * The first Muhammadan king of Karthli, the Tsarevitch 
Kustam (1634-1658}, had also been brought up in Persia and 
he and his successors to the end of the century were all 
Mu bammadanv* 

Tavern ter describe! the Georgians as being very Ignorant in 
matters of religion and the clergy as unlettered and vicious ; 
some of the heads of the church actually sold the Christian boys 
and girls as slaves to the Turks and Persians,* From this period 
there seems to have been a widespread apostacy, especially 
among the higher classes and those who sought to win the favour 

1 Jo4clUm r p, 157. 
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of the Persian court. 1 In 1703 the occupant of the throne of 
Earth! 1, Wakhtang V. t was a Christian : for the first seven years 
of his reign lie was a prisoner in Ispahan, where great efforts 
were made to induce him to become a Muhammadan ; when he 
declared that he preferred to lose his throne rather than purchase 
it at the price of apostucy p it is said that his younger brother, 
although be was the Patriarch of Georgia, offered to abandon 
Christianity and embrace Islam, if the crown were bestowed upon 
him p but though invested by the Persians with the royal power, 
the Georgians refused to accept him as their ruler, and drove him 
out of the kingdom^ 1 

Towards the close of die eighteenth century p the king of 
Georgia placed his people under the protection of the Russian 
crown. Hitherto their intense patriotic feeling had helped to 
keep Lhc Christian faith alive among them so long as tlleir 
foreign invaders had been Musalnians, but now that the foreign 
power that sought to rob them of their independence was 
Christian, this same feeling operated in some of the districts 
north of the Caucasus to the advantage of Islam, I11 Dag his tan 
a certain Darwesh Mansur endeavoured to unite the different 
tribes of the Caucasus to oppose the Russians ; preaching the 
faith of Islam he succeeded in converting the prince* and nobles 
of Ubitfmtan and Dag his t an h who have remained faithful to 
Islam ever since; many of the Circassians, too, were converted by 
his preaching, and preferred exile to submitting to the Russian 
rule, 1 But in 1791 he was taken prisoner, and in J*oo Georgia 
was formally incorporated in the Russian empire* 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE SPREAD OF ISLAM AMONG THE CHRISTIAN NATIONS OP 

AFRICA. 

Islam was first introduced into Africa by the Arab army that 
invaded Egypt under the command of *Amr ibnud “Aft in 640 a cl 
T hree years Later the withdrawal of the Byzantine troops aban¬ 
doned the vast Christian population into the hands of the Muslim 
conquerors. The rapid success of the Arab invaders was largely 
due to the welcome they received from the native Christians, 
who hated the Byzantine rule not only for its oppressive adminis¬ 
tration, but albo—and chiefly—on account of the bitterness of 
theological rancour. The Jacobites^ who formed the majority of 
the Christian population* had been very roughly handled by the 
orthodox adherents nf the court and subjected to indignities that 
have not been forgotten by their children even to the present 
day. 1 Some were tortured and then thrown into the sea ; many 
followed their Patriarch into exile to escape horn the hands of 
their persecutory while a large number disguised their real 
opinions under a pretended acceptance of the Council of Chab 
cedon,* To these Copts p as the Jacobite Christians of Egypt are 
called* the Muhammadan conquest brought a freedom of religious 
life such as they had not enjoyed for a century. On payment of 
the tribute, J Amr left them in undisturbed possession of their 
churches and guaranteed to them autonomy in all ecclesiastical 
matters, thus delivering them from the continual interference 
that had been m> grievous a burden under the previous rule ; he 
Laid his hands on none of the property of the churches and com- 

1 Am* LLnmi h p. 3. Justinian u to ft*?* hod 3DCl0go C*p<l pal la death m 
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rnitted no act of spoliation or pillage. 1 In the early days of the 
Muhammadan rule then, the condition of the Copts seems to 
have been fairly tolerable’ and there is no evidence of their 
widespread apostacy to Mam being due to persecution or unjust 
pressure on the part of their new rulers. Even before the con¬ 
quest was complete, while the capital, Alexandria, still held out, 
many of them went over to Mam / and a few years later the 
example these had set wm followed by many others, 4 In the 
reign of ^Uthmlii (643-655 aj?.), the revenue derived from 
Egypt amounted to twelve millions ; a few years later, in the 
reign of Muawiyah (661-679), it had fallen to five millions 
owing to the enormous number of conversions ; under ‘Umar II. 
(717-730) it fell still Lower, 50 that the governor of Egypt pro¬ 
posed that in future the converts should not he exempted from 
the payment of the cap[tat[on-tax t but this the pious caliph 
refused to allow, saying, M I should be giad if all the Christians 
became Muslims, for God sent His Prophet to be an apostle to 
men and not a collector of taxes l n B In fact many of the 
Christians of Egypt seem to have abandoned Christianity as 
lightly and as rapidly as, in the beginning of the fourth century, 
they had embraced it. Prior to that period, a ray small suction 
of the population of the valley of the Nile was Christian, but ihe 
sufferings of tbe martyrs in the persecution of Diocletian, the 
stories of tbe mi fades they performed, the national feeling excited 
by the sense of their opposition to the dictates of the foreign 
government/ the assurance that a paradise of delights was opened 
to the martyr who died under the hands of his tormentor^—~all 
these things stirred up an enthusiasm that resulted in an 
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incredibly rapid spread of the Christian faith, u Instead of being 
converted by preaching, as the other countries of the East were, 
Egypt embraced Christianity in a fit of wild enthusiasm, without 
any preaching, or instruction being given, with hardly any know¬ 
ledge of the new religion beyond the name of Jesus P the Messiah > 
who bestowed a life of eternal happiness on all who confessed 
Him," * 

In the ses'tmth century Christianity had probably very little hold 
on a great mass of the people of Egypt, The theological catch¬ 
words that their leaders made use of T to stir up in them feelings 
of hatred and opposition to the Byzantine government could 
have been intelligible to a very few, and the rapid spread of Islam 
in the early days of the Arab occupation was probably due less to 
definite efforts to attract than to the inability of such a Christianity 
to retain. The theological basis for the exist truce of the Jacobites 
a * a separate net, the tenets that they had 50 long and at so great 
3 cost struggled to maintain, were embodied in doctrines of the 
most abstruse and metaphysical character, and many doubtless 
turned in otter perplexity and weariness from the interminable con¬ 
troversies thai raged around them, to a faith that tvas summed up 
in the simple;, intelligible truth of the Unity of God and the mission 
of His PropheE, Muhammad. Even within the Coptic church 
itself at a later period, we find evidence of a movement which p 
if not distinctly Muslim, was at least dosely allied thereto, and in 
the absence of any separate ecclesiastical organisation in which it 
might find expression, probably contributed to the increase of the 
converts to Islam. In the beginning of the twelfth century, there 
was in the monastery of St, Anthony (near Iff it on the Nile), a 
monk named BalQfus, u learned in the doctrines of the Christian 
religion and the duties of the monastic life p and & killed in the 
rules of the canon-law. But Satan caught him in one of his nets ; 
tor he began to hold opinions at variance with those taught by 
the Three Hundred and Eighteen (of Nic;ea); and he corrupted 
the minds of many of those who had no knowledge or instruction 
in the orthodox faith. He announced with his impure mouth, in 
his wicked discourses, that Chrisi our Lord—to Whom be glory 
~was like one of the prophets. He associated with the lowest 
among the followers of Ins religion, clothed as he was in the 
monastic habit, When he was questioned as to hm religion and 

1 Amtlineau, p. 57*& 
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his creed, he professed himself a believer in the Unity of God, 
Hi1 doctrines prevailed during a period which ended in the year 
£39 of the Righteous Martyrs (a.d. 1153) ; then he died, and his 
memory was cut off for ever/' 1 

Further, a theory of the Christian life that found its highest 
expression In asceticism of the grossest type* could offer little 
attraction r in the face of the more human morality of Islam. 3 On 
account of the large numbers of Copts that from time to time 
have become Muhammadans, they have come to he considered 
by the followers of the Prophet as much more inclined to the 
faith of Islam than any other Christian sect, and though they 
have had to endure the most severe oppression and persecurian 
on many occasions, yet the Copts that have been thus driven to 
abandon their faith are said to have been few ill comparison with 
those who have changed their religion voluntarily, 1 and even in 
the present day s when Egypt is said to be the most tolerant of all 
Mu hamma d a n countries, there are yearly conversions of the 
Copts to the Muslim faithJ Stiff, persecution and oppression 
have undoubtedly played a very large part in the reduction of the 
numbers of the Copts, and the story of the sufferings of the 
Jacobite church of Egypt,—persecuted alike by their fellow 
Christians* and by the followers of the dominant faith, is a very 
sad one, and many abandoned the religion of their fathers in order 
to escape from burdensome taxes and unendurable indignities. 
1 he vast difference in this respect between their condition and 
that of the Christians of Syria* Palestine and Spain at the same 
period finds its explanation tn the turbulent character of the Copts 
themselves. Their long struggle against the civil and theological 
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despotism of Byzantium stems to have welded the zealots into a 
national party that could as Little brook the foreign rule of the 
Arabs as, before* that of the Greeks, The rising of the Copts 
against their new masters in 646, when they drove I he Arabs for 
a time out of Alexandria and opened the gates of the city to the 
Byzantine troops (who however treated the unfortunate Copts as 
enemies, not having yet forgotten the welcome they had before 
given to the Muhammadan invaders),—was the first of a long 
series of risings and insuirrct ions, 1 —veiled frequently by excessive 
taxation — which exposed them to terrible reprisals, and caused 
the lot of the Jacobite Christians of Egypt to be harder to hear 
than that of any other Christian sect in this or other countries 
under Muhammadan rule. But the history of these events belongs 
rather 10 a history of Muhammadan persecution and intolerance 
than to the scope of the present work. It must not however be 
supposed that the condition of the Copts was invariably that of a 
persecuted sect; op the contrary there were times when they 
rose to positions of great affluence and importance in the state. 
They filled the posts of secretaries and scribes in the government 
offices,* farmed the taxes, 3, and in some cases amassed enormous 
wealth* The annals of their church furnish us with many 
instances of ecclesiastics who were held in high favour and consi¬ 
deration by the reigning princes of the country, under the rule of 
many of whom the Christians enjoyed the utmost tranquillity. 1 
To such a period of the peace of the church belongs an incident 
that Jed to the absorption of many Christians into the body of 
the Jkithfuh 

During the reign of Safcthu-d din (Saladin) (1 [69-3 193)1 over 
Egypt, the condition of the Christians was very happy under the 
auspices of thb tolerant ruler ; the taxes that had been Imposed 
upon them were lightened and several swept away altogether \ 
they crowded into the public offices as secretaries^ account ants 
and registrars ; and for nearly a century under the successors of 

1 Marjrfit mentions five trtber dungs of the Copts lha.1 bd to be Crushed bf 
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Saladin, they enjoyed the aame toleration and favour, and had 
nothing to tamp lain of except the corruption and degeneracy of 
their own clergy. Simony had become terribly rife among them; 
the priesthood was sold to ignorant and vicious persons, while 
postulants for the sacred office who were unable to pay the sums 
demanded for ordination, were repulsed with scorn, "in spite of 
v eir being worthy and fit persons. The consequence was that 
the spiritual and moral training of the people was utterly neglected 
ami there was a lamentable decay of the Christum life.* So corrupt 
had the church become that, when, on the death of John, the 
seuatj fourth Patriarch dF the Jacobites, in iai6,a successor was 
to be elected, the contending parties who pushed Lhe claims of 
rival^ candidates, kept up a fierce and irreconcilable dispute for 
nearly twenty- years, and all this time cared less for the grievous 
scandal and Lhe harmful consequences of their shameless quarrels 
than for the maintenance of their dogged and obstinately factious 
spirit. On more than one occasion the reigning sultan tried to 
make peace between the contending parties, refused the enormous 
bribes of three, five, and even ten thousand gold pieces that were 
offered in order to induce him to secure the election of one of the 
candidates by the pressure of official influence, and even offered to 
remit the fee that it was customary for a ncwjy-elccted Patriarch 
to pay, if only they would put aside their disputes and come to 
some agreement,-but all to no purpose. Meanwhile many 
episcopal secs fell vacant and there was no one to take the plane 
of the bishops and priests that died in this interval; in the 
monastery of St. Macarius alone there were only four priests left 
as compared with over eighty under the last Patriarch,* So 
utterly neglected were the Christians of the western dioceses, that 
they all became Musalmans.* To this bald statement of the 
historian of the Coptic church, we unfortunately have no infor¬ 
mation to add, of the positive efforts made by the Musalmans to 
bring these Christians over to their faith. That such there were 
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there can be very little doubt, especially as we know that the 
Christians held public disputations arid engaged in written con¬ 
troversies on the respective merits of the rival creeds. 1 That 
these conversions were not due to persecution, we know from 
direct historical evidence that during this vacancy of the patriar¬ 
chate, the Christians had full and complete freedom of public 
worship, were allowed to restore their churches and even to build 
new ones, were freed from the restrictions that forbade them to 
ride on horses or mules, and were tried in law-courts of their own, 
while the monks were exempted from the payment of tribute and 
granted certain privileges.* 

How far this incident is a typical case of conversion to Islam 
among lie Copts, it is difficult to say ; a parallel care of neglect 
is mentioned by two Capuchin missionaries who travelled up the 
Nile to Luxor in the seventeenth century, where they found that 
the Copts of Luxor had no priest, and some of them had not gone 
to confession or communion for fifty years.* Under such circum¬ 
stances the decay of their numbers can readily be understood. 

A similar neglect lost to Christianity the Nubian church which 
recognised the primacy of the Jacobite Patriarch or Alexandria, 
as do the Abyssinian* to the present day. The Nubians had been 
converted to Christianity about the middle of the sixth century, 
and retained their independence when Egypt was conquered by 
the Arabs ; a treaty was made according to which the Nubians 
were to send every year three hundred black slaves, ten monkeys 
and one giraffe, while the Arabs were to furnish them with com, oil 
and raiment. In the reign of Ai Muftapm (833-842), ambassadors 
were sent by the Caliph renewing this treaty, and the king of 
Nubia visited the capital where he was received with great 
magnificence and dismissed with costly presents. 1 In the twelfth 
century they were still all Christian,* and retained their old 
independence in spite of the frequent expeditions sent againsL 
them from Egypt.* In 1275 the nephew of the then king of 
Nubia obtained from the Sultan of Egypt a body of troops to 
assist him in his revolt against his undo, whom he by their help 
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succeeded in deposing; in return for this assistance he hud to 
cede the two northernmost provinces of Nubia to the Sultan, and 
as the inhabitants elected to retain their Christian faith, an annual 
tribute of one dinar for each male was imposed upon them, 1 But 
this Muhammadan over lordship was temporary onliy t and the 
Nubians of the ceded provinces soon re asserted their inde¬ 
pendence.® 

In the latter half or the fourteenth century Ibn Bajfr&tah 1 tells us 
that the Nubians were still Christians, though the king of their chid 
city, Dougola/ had embraced Islam in the reign of N^ir (probably 
NS|ir ibn Oalafin, one of Lhe Mamluk Sultans of Egypt, who died 
1340 A.D.); the repcaLed expeditions of the Muslims so late as the 
fifteenth century had not succeeded in pushing their conquests 
bOulh of the first cataract, near which was their last fortified place,* 
while Christianity seems to have extended as far up the Nile ns 
Seminar. But it is probable that the progress of Islam in the 
country was all this time being promoted by th^ Muhammadan 
merchants and others that frequented iL Maqrizf (writing in the 
early part of the fifteenth century} quotes one of those missionary 
anecdotes which occur so rarely in the works of Arabic authors ; 
it is told by Ibn Saiimu-l Asw^na, and is of interest as giving us a 
living picture of the Muslim propagandist at work. Though the 
convert referred to is neither a Christian nor a Nubian, still the 
story shows that there was such a Using as conversion to Islam 
in Nubia in the fifteenth century'. Ibn Salim says tha; he once 
met a man at the court of the Nubian chief of Muqurrah, who 
told him that he came from a city that lay three month* 1 journey 
from the Nile. When asked about his religion s he replied, n My 
Creator and thy Creator is God ; the Creator of Lhe universe and 
of all men is One, and His dwelling-place is in heaven/ 1 When 
there was a dearth of rain, or when pestilence attacked them or 
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their cattle, his felioft'-countrymun would climb up a high moun¬ 
tain and there pray to God* who accepted, their prayers and 
supplied their needs before even they came down again. When 
he acknowledged that God had never sent them a prophet* Ibn 
Salim recounted to him die story of the prophets Moses and Jesus 
and Muhammad, and how by the help of God they had been 
enabled to perform many miracles. And he answered, “The 
truth must indeed have been with them, wheat they did these 
things ; and if they performed these deeds, I believe in them. 1 ' i 
Very slowly and gradually the Nubians seem to have drifted 
from Christianity into Muhammadanism, The spiritual life of 
their church had sunk Co the lowest ebb t and as no movement of 
reform sprang up in their midst, and as they had Inst touch with 
the Christian churches beyond their borders it was only natural 
that they should seek for an expression of their spiritual aspira¬ 
tions in the religion of Islam, whose follower* had so long borne 
witness to its living power among them, and had already won 
over some of their countrymen to the-- acceptance of it. A Portu¬ 
guese priest, who travelled in Abyssinia from 1520-1517, has 
preserved for us a picture of the Nubians in this state of tran¬ 
sition * he says that they were neither Christians, Jews nor 
Muhammadans but had come to be without faith and without 
laws - but *tiilthey lived with the desire of being Christians/ 1 
Through the fault of their clergy they had sunk into the grossest 
ignorance, and now there tvere no bishops or priest* left among 
them - accordingly they sent an embassy of six men to the King 
of Abyssinia, praying him to send priests and monks to instruct 
thesn f but this the king refused to do without the permission of 
the Patriarch of Alexandria, and as this could not be obtained, 
the unfortunate ambassadors returned unsuccessful to their own 
country.* The same writer was informed by a Christian who had 
travelled in Nubh t that he had found 150 churches there, in each 
of which were still to be seen the figures of the crucified Christ, 
of die Virgin Mary t and otlier isaints painted on the walb> In all 
the fortresses, al$o T that were scattered throughout the country, 
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there Wteftr churches. 1 Before the close of the following century P 
Christianity had entirely disappeared from Nubia “ for want of 
pastors,” but the closed churches were to be found still standing 
throughout the whole country.* The Nubians bad yielded to the 
powerful Muhammadan influences that surrounded them, to which 
the proselytising efforts of the Muslims who had travelled in 
Nubia for centuries past no doubt contributed a great deal; on 
the north were Egypt and the Arab tribes that had made their 
way up the Nile and extended their authority along the banks of 
that river * fl on the south, the Muhammadan slate of the Belloo^ 
separating them from Abyssinia. These Bellocs, in the earlv part 
of the sixteenth century, were, in spite of their Muslim faith, 
tributaries of the Christian king of Abyssinia* ; and—if they may 
be identified with the Bfdiy&n, who, logo! her with their neigh hours, 
the Bajah (the inhabitants of the so-called island of Meroe), are 
spoken of by Idrisin the twelfth century, as being Jacobite 
Chrts-tians^—it is probable that they had only a few years before 
been can verted to Islam, at the same time as the Bajali T who had 
been incorporated into the Muhammadan empire of the Fun}, 
when these latter exiended their conquests in 1499 -j £30 from the 
south up to the borders of Nubia and Abyssinia and founded the 
powerful state of Sennaar. When the army of Ahmad Gragne 
invaded Abyssinia and made its way right through the country 
from south to north, it effected a junction about 1534 with the 
army of the Sultan of Maseggia or Mazaga, a province under 
Muhammadan rule but tributaiy to Abyssinia, lying between that 
country and Sennaar; in the army of this Sultan there were 
Nubian soldiers who, from the account given of them, 
appear to have been Mu salmans. 6 Fragmentary and in:>n Hie sent 
as these data of the conversion of the Nubians are, we may cer¬ 
tainly conclude from all we know of the independent diameter 
of this people and the tenacity with which they dung to the 
Christian faith, so long as it was a living force among them, that 
theix change of religion was a voluntary one and could never 
have been forced upon them by pressure from without. 

Let ns now pass tq the history of Islam among the Abyssinian a, 
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who had received Christianity two centuries before the Nubians* 
and like them belonged to the Jacobite church* 

The tide of Arab emigration does not seem to have act across 
the Red 5 ea f the western shores of which formed part of the 
Abyssinian kingdom, until many centuries after Arabia had 
accepted the faith of the Prophet. Up to the tenth century only 
a few Muhammadan families were to be found residing in the 
coast towns of Abyssinia* but at the end of the twelfth century the 
foundation of an Arab dynasty alienated some of the coast-lauds 
from the Abyssinian kingdom. In 1300 a missionary* named 
Abu *AbdudMi Muhammad, made his way into Abyssinia* calling 
on the people to embrace Islam, and in the following year* having 
collected around him 200,000 men, he attacked the ruler of 
Amhara in several engagements.* At the dose of the same 
century the disturbed state of the country, owing to the owl 
wars that distracted it T made it possible for the various Arab 
settlements along the coast to make themselves masters of the 
entire sea-board and drive the Abyssinians into the interior In 
the early part of the sixteenth century, while the powerful Muham¬ 
madan kingdom of Adel, between Abyssinia and the southern 
Extremity of the Red Sea, and some others were bitterly hostile 
Eo the Christian power* there were others again that formed 
peaceful tributaries of " Prester John M : e.g. in Massowah there 
were Arabs who kept the flocks of the Ab3'ssinian seigniors., 
wandering about in bands of thirty or forty with their wives and 
children, each band having its Christian si captain/' a Some 
Musahnans are also mentioned as being in the service oF the king 
and being entrusted by him with important posts;® while some 
of these remained faithful to Islam, others embraced the prevailing 
religion of the country. What was implied in the fact of tlieiic 
Muhammadan communities being tributaries of the king of 
Abyssinia, it Es difficult to determine. The Mttsalmam of Adia 
had along with other tribute to give up every year to the king a 
maiden who had to become a Christian ; this custom was in 
accordance with an ancient treaty, which the king of Abyssinia 
has always made them observe, H because he was the stronger M * 
besides Uiis* they were forbidden to carry arms or put on war- 
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apparel, and if they rode, their horses were not to be saddled ; 
11 these orders” they said* 11 we have always obeyed, so that the 
king may not put m to death and bum our mosques. Every 
year the king sends his people to fetch the maiden ; we take and 
wash her, and putting her on a bed, cover her with a cloth ; then 
we carry hor to the door of the house and chant the prayers for 
the dead over her and give her up to the people of the king ; and 
thus did our fathers and our grandfathers before us . |p 3 

These Muhammadan tributaries were chiefly to be found in 
the low-lying countries that formed the northern boundary of 
Abyssinia, from the Red Sea westward to Scnnaar,- and on the 
south and the south-east uf the kingdom.® What influence these 
Muhammadans had on the Christian populations with which they 
were intermingled t and whether they made converts to Islam as 
in the present century, is matter only of conjecture. Certain it 
is, however, that when the independent Muhammadan ruler of 
Adel, Ahmad Gragnc—himself said to have been the son of a 
Christian priest of Ajjjo, who had left his own country and 
adopted Islam in that of die Adels *—invaded Abyssinia from 152^ 
to fS43r many Abyssinian chiefs with their followers joined his 
victorious army and became Musalmans, and though the Christian 
population* of some districts preferred to pay tribute, 4 others 
embraced the religion of the conqueror. 5 But the contemporary 
Muslim historian himself tolls us that in some cases this conversion 
was the result of fear, and that suspicions were entertained of the 
genuineness of the allegiance of the new converts- 7 Bui such 
apparently was not universally the case, and the widespread 
character of the conversions in several districts give the impression 
of a popular movement. The Christian chiefs who went over to 
Islam undoubtedly did so of their own free frill, and could only 
have made use of their personal influence and the arts of per¬ 
suasion in inducing their troops to follow their example. They 
were, as we are told, in some cases very ignorant of their own 
religion, 6 and thus Lhc change of faith was a less difficult matter. 
Particularly instrumental in conversions of this kind were those 
Muhammadan chiefs who had previously entered the service of 
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the king of Abyssinia, and those renegades who took the oppor¬ 
tunity of the invasion of the country' by a conquering Musdrnn 
-army to throw off" their aJIegiaocu at once to Christianity and 
the Christian king and declare themselves Muhammadans once 
more. 1 

One of these in 1531 wrote the following letter to Ahmad 
Grngne ; '■ I was formerly a Musalman p was taken prisoner and 

made a Christian by force * but In my heart 1 have always clung 
to the religion of Islam ; now I throw' myself at thy feet and at 
the feet of the religion of Muhammad. Accept my confession 
and forget the past, for i return to thee and to my God* The 
-soldiers that are under me belong to the king of Abyssinia, hut 
with care I shall gradually succeed in inducing them to become 
Mu salmons 11 ■—and in fact the greater part of his army elected to 
follow their general - including the women and children their 
numbers are said to have amounted eo ao r ooo souls.* 

But with the help of the Portuguese, the Abyssiniam succeeded 
in shaking off the yoke of their Muhammadan conquerors and 
Abmad Gragne himself was slain in 1543* Islam had however 
gained a footing in the country, which the troublous condition of 
affairs during the remainder of the sixteenth and the follow mg 
century' enabled it to retain, the rival Christian churches being 
too busily engaged In contending with one another, to devote 
much attention to their common enemy. For the successful 
proselytising of the Jesuits and other Roman Catholic missionaries 
and the active interference of the Portuguese in all civil and 
political matters, excited violent opposition in the mass of the 
Abyssinian Christians ;—indeed so bitter was this feeling that 
some of the chiefs openly declared, that they would rather submit 
to a Muhammadan ruler than continue their alliance with the 
Portuguese ; B —and the semi-roligious, semi-patriotic movement 
set on foot thereby, rapidly assumed such vast proportions as to 
lead (about 163 a) to the expulsion of the Portuguese and the 
exclusion of all foreign Christians from the country. The con¬ 
dition of Abyssinia then speedily became one of terrible confusion 
and anarchy, of which some tribes of the Galta race took advantage, 
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to thrust their way right into the very centre of the country r 
where their settlements remain to the present day. 

The progress achieved bv Islam during this period may be 
estimated from the testimony of a traveller of the seventeenth 
century, who tells us that in his time the adherents of ihh faith 
were scattered throughout the whole of Abyssinia and formed a 
third of the entire population. 1 During the following century 
the faith of the Prophet seems steadily to have increased by me a ih 
of the conversion of isolated individuals here and there. The 
absence of any strong central government in the country favoured 
the rise of petty independent chieftains, many nf whom had strong 
Muhammadan sympathies, though {in accordance with a funda¬ 
mental law of the state) all the Abyssinian princes must belong to 
the Christian faith ; the Muhammadans, too, aspiring to the dignity 
of the Abyssinian aristocracy, abjured the faith in which they had 
been bom and pretended conversion to Christianity in order to 
get them selves enrolled in the order of the nobles, and as 
governors of Christian provinces made use of all their influence 
towards the spread of Islam. 5 One of the chief reasons of the 
success of this faith seems to have been the moral superiority of 
the Muslims as compared with that of the Christian population of 
Abyssinia, Ruppelt says that he frequently noticed in the course 
of hb travels in Abyssinia that when a post had to be filled w hich 
required that a thoroughly honest and trustworthy person should 
be selected, the choice always fell upon a Muhammadan. In 
comparison with the Christians, he says that they were more 
active and energetic ; that every Muhammadan had hb sons, 
taught to read and write, whereas Christian children were only 
educated when they were intended for the priesthood, 1 This 
moral superiority of the Muhammadans of Abyssinia over the 
Christian population goes far to explain the continuous though 
slow progress made by Islam during the last and present centuries; 
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the degradation and apathy of the Abyssinian clergy and the 
interminable feuds of the Abyssinian chiefs, have left Muham¬ 
madan influences free to work undisturbed. Mr. PSowdtm, who 
was English consul in Abyssinia from 1844 to iS6o p speaking of 
the Habibs, a pastoral tribe dwelling between 16* and I7°30 J lan, 
to the north-west of Massowah, says that they have become 
Muhammadan within the last 100 years, and all t save the latest 
generation p bear Christian names. They have changed their 
faithp through the constant influence of the Muhammadans with 
whom they trade, and through the gradual and now entire 
abandonment of the country by the Abyssinian chiefs, too much 
occupied in ceaseless wars with their neighbours. Pt 1 Other sections 
of the population of the northern districts of the country were 
similarly converted to Islam during the same period p because the 
priests had abandoned these districts and the churches had been 
suffered to fall into ruins,—apparently entirely through neglect t 
as the Muhammadans here are said to have been by no means 
fanatical nor to have borne any particular enmity to Christianity.* 
Similar testimony to the progress of Islam in the early part of 
this century is given by other travellers,* who found numbers of 
Christians to be continually passing over to that faith. The 
Muhammadans were especially favoured byEas Aly t one of the 
vice-regents of Abyssinia and practically master of the country 
before the accession of King Theodore in 1853. Though himself 
a Christian, he distributed posts and even the spoils of the churches 
among the followers of Islam, and during his reign one half of the 
population of the central provinces of Abyssinia embraced the 
faith of the ProphcL* Such deep roots has this faith now struck 
in Abyssinia that its followers have m their bands all the com¬ 
merce as well as all the petty trade of the country, enjoy vast 
possessions, arc masters of Surge towns and central markets, and 
have a firm hold upon the mass of the people. Indeed, a Christian 
missionary who lived for thirty-five years in this country, rates 
the success and the zeal of the Muslim propagandists so high as to 
say that were another Ahmad Gragnc to arise and unfurl the 
banner of the Prophet, the whole of Abyssinia would become 
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Muhammadan, 1 Embroilments with the Egyptian government 
(with which Abyssinia was at war from 1S75 to i 33 a) brought 
about a revuEsbn of feeling against Muhamnmdanisni: hatred of 
the foreign Muslim foe re acted upon their co-religionists within 
the border. In 187B, King John It. summoned a Convocation of 
the Abyssinian clergy, who proclaimed him supreme arbiter in 
matters oF Faith and ordained that there should he but one religion 
throughout the whole kingdom, Christians of all suets other 
than the Jacobite were given two years in which to become 
reconciled to the national church ; the Muhammadans were to 
submit within three, and the heathen within five, years. A few 
days later the king promulgated an edict that showed how little 
worth was the three years 1 grace allowed to the Muhammadans j 
for not only did he order them to build Christian churches 
wherever they were needed and to pay tithes to the priests 
resident in their respective districts, hut also gave three months* 
notice to ah Muhammadan officials to either receive baptism or 
resign their posts. Such compulsory conversion {consisting as it 
did merely oi the rite of baptism and the payment of tithes) was 
naturally of the most ineffectual character, and while outwardly 
conforming, the Muslims in secret protested their loyalty to their 
old faith. Massaja saw some such go straight from the church in 
which they had been baptised to the mosque* in order to have 
this enforced baptism wiped ofF by some holy' man of their own 
faiths These mass con versions were rendered the more ineffectual 
by being confined to the men, for as the royal edict had made no 
mention of the women they were in no way molested,—a circum¬ 
stance that will probably prove to be of considerable significance 
in the future history of Islam in Abyssinia, as Ma^saja bears 
striking testimony to the important part the Muhammadan women 
have played in the diffusion of their faith in this country, 1 By 
18So King John U said to have compelled about 50,000 Muham¬ 
madans to be baptised, as well m 20,000 members of one of the 
pagan tribes and a half a million of Gallas.* Seeing that their 
conversion has gone no further than baptism and the pavtnent of 
tithes* it is not surprising to learn that the only result of these 
violent measures has been to increase the hatred and hostility' of 
both the Muslim and the heathen Aby simians towards the 
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Christian faith, 1 and as Mcnelik, the king of Shoa (who became 
the king of all Abyssinia after the death of King John in 1889), is 
said to be no fanatic as his predecessor was, hut to tolerate and 
respect the convictions of others and to extend his protection and 
favour to honest and upright men irrespective of their creed and 
religion, 3 it is probable that Islam has received hut a very slight 
check to its progress in Abyssinia* 

We must return now to the history of Africa in the seventh 
century, when the Arabs were pushing their conquests from East 
io West along the North coast. The comparatively easy conquest 
of Egypt, where so many of the inhabitants assisted the Arabs in 
bringing the Byzantine rule to an eud t found no parallel in the 
bloody campaigns and the long-continued resistance that here 
barred their further progress, and half a century elapsed before 
the Arabs succeeded in making themselves complete masters of 
the north coast from Egypt to thu Atlantic Ocean, It was not 
till 6-qS that the Fall of Carthage brought the Roman rule in Africa 
to an end for ever, and the subjugation of the Berbers made the 
Arabs supreme In the country. 

The details of these campaigns it is no part of our purpose io 
consider, buE rather to attempt to discover in what way Islam 
was spread among the Christian population* Unfortunately the 
materials available for such a purpose are lamentably sparse and 
insufftcienL What became of that great African church that had 
given such saints and theologians to Christendom ? The church 
of Tertu Ilian, St Cyprian and St. Augustine, which had emerged 
victorious out of so many persecution s, and had so stoutly 
championed Ehe cause of Christian orthodoxy, seems to have 
faded away like a mist. 

In the absence of definite information, it has been usual to 
ascribe Ehe disappearance of the Christian population to fanatical 
persecutions and farced conversions on the part of the Muslim 
conquerors, BuE there are many considerations that militate 
against such a rough and ready settlement of this question. First 
of all, there is the absence of definite evidence In support of such 
an assertion. Massacres, devastation and all die other accompani¬ 
ments of a bloody and long-protracted war, there were in horrible 
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abundance, but of adnd religious persecution we have tittle 
mention, and the survival of the native Christian church for more 
than eight centuries after the Arab conquest is a testimony to 
the toleration that alone could have rendered such a survival 
possible. 

The causes that brought about the decay of Christianity in 
North Africa must be sought for elsewhere than in the bigotry of 
Muhammadan rulers. But before attempting to enumerate these, 
it will be well to realise how very small mu si have been the 
number of the Christian population at the end of the seventh 
century—a circumstance that renders its continued existence 
under Muhammadan rule still more significant of the absence of 
forced conversion, and leaves such a hypothesis much less plausi¬ 
bility than would have been the case had the Arabs found a larg^ 
and flourishing Christian church there when they commenced 
their conquest of northern Africa. 

The Roman provinces of Africa, to which the Christian popula¬ 
tion was confined 1 never extended! far southwards^ the Sahara 
forms a harrier in this direction, so that the breadth of the coast 
seldom exceeds go or too miles, 1 Though there were as many as 
500 bishoprics just before the Vandal conquest, this number can 
serve as no criterion of the number of the faithful, owing to the 
practice observed in the African church of appointing bishops to 
the most inconsiderable towns and very frequently to the moil 
obscure villages, 1 and k is doubtful whether Christianity ever 
spread far inland among the Berber tribes, 1 When the power of 
the Roman Empire declined in the hfth century, different tribes 
cif this great race, known to the Romans under the names of 
Moors, Numidians, Libyans, etc, r swarmed up from the south to 
ravage and destroy the wealthy cities of the coast. Those in¬ 
vaders wore certainly heathen. The Libyans, whose devastations 
are so pathetically bewailed by Synerius of Cyrciie, pillaged and 
burnt the churches and carried off the sacred vessels for their 
own idolatrous rites* 4 and this province of Cyrenaka never re¬ 
covered from their devastations, and Christianity was probably 
almost extinct here at the time of the Muilim invasion. The 
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Moorish chieftain ill the district of Tripolis, who was at war with 
the Vandal king Thorismund (406-? 14), but respected the 
churches and dcrgy of the orthodox, who had been ill-treated by 
the Vandals, declared his heathenism when he said, *' 1 do not 
know who the God of the Christians is, but if he is so powerful 
as he is represented, he will take vengeance on those who insult 
him, and succour those who do him honour, 1 ! There is some 
probability that, the nomads of Mauritania also were very largely 
heathen. 

Rut whatever may have been the extent of the Christian 
church, it received a blow from the Vandal persecutions from 
which it never recovered. For nearly a century the Arian 
V: mb ids persecuted the orthodox with relentless fury; sent their 
bishops into exile, forbade the public exercise of their religion 
and cruelly tortured those who refused to conform to the religion 
of Llicir conquerors, 9 When in 534 » Belisarius crushed the power 
of the Vandals and restored North Africa to the Roman Empire, 
only 217 bishops met in the Synod of Carthage 4 to resume the 
direction of the Christian church. After the fierce and iong- 
continued persecution to which they had been subjected, the 
number of the faithful must have been very much reduced, and 
during the century that elapsed before the coming of the Muham¬ 
madans, the inroads of the barbarian Moors, who shut the Romans 
up in the cities and other centres of population, and kepi the 
mountains, the desert and the open country for themselves,* the 
prevalent disorder and ill-government,. and above all the deso¬ 
lating plagues that signalised the latter hall of the sixth century', 
all combined to carry un the work of destruction. Five millions 
ol Africans are said to have been consumed by the wars and 
government of the Emperur Justinian, The wealthier cititens 
abandoned a country' whose commerce and agriculture, once so 
flourishing, had been irretrievably ruined. "Such was the deso¬ 
lation of Africa, that in many parts a stranger might wander 
whole days without meeting the face ui liter of a friend or an enemy - 
The nation of the Vandals had disappeared ; they once amounted 
to an hundred and sixty thousand warrions, without including 
the children, the women, or the slaves. Their numbers were 
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infinitely surpassed by the number of Moorish families extirpated 
in a relentless war ; the same destruction was retaliated on the 
-Romans and their allies who perished by the climate, their 
mutual quarrels, and the rage of the barbariani ?l1 

In 646, the year before the victorious Arabs advanced from 
Egypt to the subjugation of the western province, the African 
Church that bad championed so often the purity of Christian 
doctrine, was stirred to its depths by the struggle against Mono- 
thidetism ; but when Lhe bishops of the four ecclesiastical provinces 
in the archbishopric of Carthage* viz. Mauritania, Numidia, 
Eyzaeena and Africa Proconsu laris, held councils to condemn 
Monothelettsm, and wrote synodal letters to the Emperor and 
the Pope, there were only sixty-eight bishops w ho assembled at 
Carthage to represent the last-mentioned province, and forty-two 
for Byzacena. The numbers from the other two dioceses are not 
given, but the Christian population had undoubtedly suffered much 
more in these than in the two other dioceses which were nearer 
to the seat of government. 3 It is exceedingly unlikely that any 
of the bishops wore absent on an occasion that excited so much 
feeling, when aeal for Christian doctrine and political animosity 
to the Byzantine court both combined in stimulating this move¬ 
ment, and when Africa took the most prominent part in stirring 
up the opposition that led to the convening of the great Lnturan 
Council of 648. This diminution in the number of the African 
bishops certainly points to a vast decrease in the Christian 
population, and in consideration of the numerous causes con¬ 
tributing to a decay of the population, too great stress even must 
not be laid upon the number of these, because an episcopal see 
may be continued to be filled long after the diocese has sunk into 
insignificance^ 

From the considerations enumerated above, it may certainly be 
inferred that the Christian population at the time of the Muham¬ 
madan invasion was by no means a large one. During the fifty 
years that elapsed before the Arabs assured their victory, the 
Christian population was still further reduced by the devastations 
of this long conflict. The city of Tripolis, after sustaining a siege 
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of six months, was sacked, and of the inhabitants part were put to 
the sword and the rest carried off captive into Egypt and Arabia. 1 
Another city, bordering on the Numidbn desert, was defended 
by a Roman Count with a large garrison which bravely endured 
a blockade of a whole year ; when at last it was taken by storm, 
all the males were put to the sword and the women and children 
carried off captive.* The number of such captives is said to have 
amounted to several hundreds of thousands. 1 Many of the 
Christians took refuge in flight,* some into Italy and Spain, 1 and 
it would almost seem that others even wandered as far as Ger¬ 
many, judging from a letter addressed to the diocese of St, 
Boniface by Pope Gregory 11/' In fact, many of the great Roman 
cities were quite depopulated, and remained uninhabited for a 
long time or were even left to fall to ruins entirely* while in 
several cases the conquerors chose entirely new* sites for their 
chief towns. 8 

As to the scattered remnants of the once flourishing Christian 
church that still remained in Africa at the end of the seventh 
century, it can hardly he supposed that persecution is responsible 
for their final disappearance, in the face of the fact that traces of 
a native Christian community were to be found even so late as 
the sixteenth century'* Idris, the founder of the dynasty in 
Morocco that bore his name, is indeed said to have compelled by 
force Christians and Jews to embrace Islam in the year 789 A.D., 
when he had just begun to carve out a kingdom for himself with 
the sword,* but, as f 3 r as I have been able to discover, this incident 
is without parallel in the history of the native church of North 
Africa. 19 
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The very slowness of Its decay is a testimony to the toleration 
it must have received* About 300 years after the Muhammadan 
conquest there were still nearly forty bishoprics left, 1 and when in 
i °53 Pope Leo IX* laments that only five bishops could be found 
to represent the once flourishing African church, 3 the cause is 
most probably to be sought for m the terrible bloodshed and 
destruction wrought by the Arab hordes that had poured into the 
country' a few years before and filled it with incessant conflict and 
anarchy* 4 In 107^ the African church couJd not provide the 
three bishops necessary for the consecration of an aspirant to the 
dignity of the episcopate, in accordance with the demands of 
canon law, and it was necessary for Pope Gregory VIL 10 conse¬ 
crate two bishops to act as coadjutors of the Archbishop of 
Carthage ; but the numbers of the faithful wtsru still so large as 
to demand the creation of fresh bishops to lighten the burden of 
the work, which was too heavy for these three bishops to perform 
unaided. 4 Id the course of the next two centuries, the Christian 
church declined still further, and in 134b the bishop of Morocco 
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was the sole spiritual leader of the remnant of the native church, 1 
Op to the same period trace* of the survival of Christlanky were 
still to be found among the Kabils of Algeria 9 ; these tribes had 
received some slight instruction in the tenets oF Islam at an early 
period, but the new faith had taken very little hold upon them, 
and as years went by, they lust even what little knowledge they 
had at" first possessed, so much so that they even forgot the 
Muslim formula of prayer. Shut up in their mountain fastnesses 
and jealous of their independency they successfully resisted the 
introduction of the Arab element into their midst, and thu* the 
difficulties in the way of their conversion were very considerable. 
Some unsuccessful attempts to start a mission among theta had 
been made by the inmates of a monastery belonging to the 
Oldartyah order, Sajlatu-] Hamra, but the honour of winning an 
entrance among them for the Muslim faith was reserved for a 
number of Andalusian Moors who were driven out of Spain alter 
the taking of Granada in 14*2* They had taken refuge in this 
monastery and were recognised by the shrtvkh to be eminently 
fitted for the arduous task that had previously so completely 
baffled I he efforts of his disciples. Before dismissing them on 
this pious errand, he thus addressed them : H It is a duty incum¬ 
bent upon us to bear the torch of Islam ifllo these regions that 
have lost their inheritance in the blessings of religion ; for these 
unhappy Kabila are wholly unprovided with schools, and have no 
shay kb to teach their children the laws of morality and the virtues 
of Islam - so they live like the brute beasts, without God nr 
religion. To do away with this unhappy state of things I have 
determined lo appeal to your religious zeal and enlightenment. 
Let not these mountaineers wallow any longer in their pitiable 
ignorance of the grand truths of our religion ; go and breathe 
upon the dying fire of their faith and re-illumine its smouldering 
embers; purge them of whatever errors may still cling to them 
from their former belief in Christianity ; make them understand 
that in the religion of our Lord Muhammad—may God have 
compassion upon him—dirt is not t as in the Christian religion, 
looked upon as acceptable in the eyes of God, 1 I will not disguise 
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from you the fact that your task b beseL with difficulties, but 
your irresistible zeal and the ardour o f your faith will enable you, 
by ihe grace of God r to overcome all obstacles, Go, my children 
and bring back again to God and His Prophet these unhappy 
people who are wallowing hi the mire of ignorance and unbelief, 
Go h my children, bearing the message of salvation, and may God 
he with you and uphold you.” 

The missionaries -tar ted off in parties of five or bLv at a time in 
various directions ; they went in rags, staff in hand, and choosing 
out the wildest and least frequented parts of the mountain^ 
established hermitages in caves and clefts of the rocks. Their 
austerities and prolonged devotions soon excited the curiosity of 
the Kabils. who after a short time began to enter into friendly 
relation- with them. Little by little the missionaries gained the 
influence they desired through their knowledge of medicine, of 
the mechanical arts, and other advantages of civilisation, and 
each hermstage became a centre of Muslim teaching. Students, 
attracted by the learning of the new-comers, gathered round 
them and in time became missionaries of Islam to their fellow- 
country men r until their faith spread throughout all the country 
of the Kabils and the villages of the Algerian Sahara. 1 

The above incident is no doubt illustrative of the manner in 
which Islam was introduced aruong such other sections of the 
independent tribes of the interior as bad received any Christian 
teaching, but whose knowledge of this faith had dwindled down 
to the observance of a few superstitious rites for, cut off as they 
were from the rest of the Christi a n world and unprovided with 
spiritual teacher^ they could have had Lit tie in the way of 
positive religious belief to oppose to the teachings of the Muslim 
missionaries. 

There is little more to add to these sparse records of the decay 
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of the North African church- A Muhammadan traveller, 1 who 
visited Al Jarid, the southern district of Tunis,; in the early part 
tsf the fourteenth century, tells us that the Christian churches, 
although in ruins, were still standing in his day, not Having been 
destroyed by the Arab conquerors, who had contented themselves 
with building a mosque in front of each of these churches. At 
the end of the following century there was still to be found in 
the city of Tunis a small community of native Christians, living 
together in one of the suburbs, quite distinct from that in which 
the foreign Christian merchants resided ; far from being oppressed 
or persecuted, they were employed as the bodyguard of the StdtanA 
These wero doubtlesf- the same persons as were congratulated on 
their perseverance in the Christian faith fay Charles \ - ai z er the 
capture of Tunis in iJJjA 

This is the last we hear of the native Christian church m North 
Africa. The very fact of its so long survival would militate against 
any supposition of forced conversion, even if we had not abundant 
evidence of the tolerant spirit of the Arab rulera of the various 
North African kingdoms, who employed Christian soldiers, 1 
granted by frequent treaties the free exercise of their religion to 
Christian merchants and settlers/ and to whom Popes* recom¬ 
mended the care of the native Christian population, while exhort¬ 
ing the latter to serve their Muhammadan rulers faithfully/ 
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CHAPTER V, 


THE SPREAD OP ISLAM AMONG THE CHRISTIANS OP SPAIN. 

Is 7 II the victorious Arabs introduced Islam into Spain : La 150s 
an edict of Ferdinand and Isabella forbade the exerdse of the 
Muhammadan religion throughout the kingdom. During the 
centuries that elapsed between these two dates. Muslim Spain 
had written one of the brightest pages in the history of medieval 
Europe. She had inaugurated the age of chivalry and her influ¬ 
ence had passed through Provence into the other countries of 
Europe, bringing into birth a new poetry ami a new culture!, and 
it was from her that Christian scholars received what of Greek 
philosophy and science they had to stimulate their mental 
activity up tn the time of the Renaissance* But these triumphs 
of the civilised life—art and poetry t science and philosophy—we 
must pass over here and fix our attention on the religious caddi- 
don of Spain under the Muslim rule. 

When the Muhammadans first brought their religion into 
Spain they found Catholic Christianity firmly established after its 
conquest over Arianism. The sixth Council of Toledo had 
enacted that all kings were to swear that they would not suffer 
the exercise of any other religion but the Catholic, and would 
vigorously enforce the law against all dissentients, while a subse¬ 
quent law forbade anyone under pain of confiscation of his pro¬ 
perty and perpetual imprisonment, to call in question the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, the Evangelical Institutions, the 
definitions of the Fathers, the decrees of the Church* and the 
Holy Sacramento The clergy had gained for their order a pre¬ 
ponderating influence in the affairs of the State ; 1 the bishops 
and chief ecclesiastics sat in the national councils, which met to 
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settle the most Important business of the realm, ratified the 
election oF the king and claimed the right to deport: him if he 
refund to abide by their decrees The Christian clergy took 
advantage of their power to persecute the Jews who formed a 
very large community in Spain ; edicts of a bnitally severe 
character were passed against such as refused to be baptised 1 ^ 
and they consequently hailed the invading Arabs as their 
deliverers from inch cruel oppression, they garrisoned the cap¬ 
tured citic' on behalf of the conqueror and opened the gates of 
towns that were being besieged-- 

The Muhammadans received as warm a welcome from the 
slaves, whose condition under the Gothic rule was a very miserable 
one, and whose knowledge of Christianity was too superficial to 
have any weight when compared with the liberty and numerous 
advantages they gained* by throwing in their lot with the 
MusaltnanS' 

These down-trodden slaves were the first converts to Islam in 
Spain. The remnants of the heathen population of which we 
find mention as late as 695 A.r>. t 3 probably followed their example. 
Many of the Christian nobles, also, whether from genuine con¬ 
viction or from other motives, embraced the new creed.* Many 
converts were won, too, from the lower and middle classes, who 
may well have embraced Islam, not merely outwardly, but from 
genuine conviction, turning to it from a religion whose ministers 
had left them ill-instructed and unrated for, and busied with 
worldly ambitions had plundered and oppressed their docks. 6 
Having once become Muslims, these Spanish converts showed 
themselves zealous adherents of their adopted laith, and they and 
their children joined themselves to the Puritan party of the rigid 
Muhammadan theologians as against the careless and luxurious 
life of the Arab aristocracy^ At the time of the Muhammadan 
conquest the old Gothic virtues had declined and given place to 
■effeminacy and corruption, so that the Muhammadan rule appeared 
to Christian theologians to he a punishment sent from God on 
those who had gone astray into the paths of viceJ 
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As time went on, matters do not seem to have mended thenw 
selves ; and when Christian bishops took part in the revels of the 
Muhammadan court, when episcopal sees were put up to auction 
and even atheists appointed as shepherds of the laithful* and 
ihestr id their turn bestowed the office of the priesthood on low 
and unworthy persons* 1 wc may well suppose that it was npt only 
in the province of Elvira* that Christians turned from a religion* 
the corrupt lives of whose ministers had brought it into discredit, 3, 
and sought a more congenial atmosphere lor the moral and 
spiritual life in the pak of Islam, 

Had ecclesiastical writers cared to chronicle them, Spain would 
doubtless be found to offer instances of many a man leaving die 
Christian church like Bodo t a deacon at the French court in Ehe 
reign uf Louis iht Pious, who in 838 AJ>* became a Jew, in order 
that [as ho said), forsaking his sinful life, lie rtiighl 44 abide stead¬ 
fast in the law of Ehe Lord/' 1 

It is very possibles coo, that the lingering remains of the old 
Gothic Arlan ism—of which, indeed, there had been some slight 
revival in the Spanish church just before the Arab conquest*— 
may have predisposed men’s minds to accept She new faith whole 
Christology was in mjc 1 i close agreement with Arian doctrine, 9 
Of forced conversion or anything like persecution in the early 
days of the Arab conquest, wo hear nothing. Indeed, it was 
probably in a great measure their tolerant attitude towards Ehe 
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Christ iso religion that facilitated their rapid acquisition of the 
coudtry* The only cotnplajnt that the Christiana could bring 
against their new rulers for treating them differently to their 
□on-ChTistian subjects, was that their' had to pay r the usual capita- 
Lion-tax of forty-eight dirhams for the rich, twenty-four for the 
middle classes, and twelve for those who made their living by 
manual labour; this, as being in lieu of military servicCi was 
levied only on the able-bodied males, for women, children, monks,, 
the halt, and the blind, and I he sick, mendicants and slaves were 
exempted therefrom 1 it must moreover have appeared the less 
oppressive as being collected by the Christian officials them¬ 
selves. 1 

Except in the case of offences against the Muslim religious 3 aw r 
the Christians were tried by their own judges and in accordance 
with their own laws. 3 They were left undisturbed in the exercise 
«.'f their religion 4 ; the .sacrifice of the misss was offered, with 
the swinging of censers, the ringing of the bell, and all the other 
solemnities of the Catholic ritual; the psalms were chanted in 
tile choir, sermons preached to the people, and the festivals of 
the church observed in the usual manner. They do not appear 
to have been condemned* hkc their co-religionists in Syria and 
Egypt 1 lo wear a distinctive dress as sign of their humiliation, 
and in the ninth century at least, the Christian laity wore lhe 
same kind of costume as the Arabs. 6 They were a? one rime 
even allowed to build new churches,* which was quite contrary 1 to 
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the stipulations usually made op tbe conquest of 3 Christian 
country. 

We read also of the founding 1 of several fresh monasteries in 
addition to the numerous convents both for monks and nuns that 
flourished, undisturbed by the Muhammadan rulers. The monks 
could appear publicly in the woollen robes of their order and the 
priest had no need to conceal the mark of his sacred office^ 
nor at the same time did their religious profession prevent the 
Christians from being entrusted with high offices at court, 1 

Certainly those Christians who could reconcile themselves to 
the loss of political power, had little to complain of, and it is very 
noticeable that during the whole of the eighth century we hear of 
only one attempt at revolt on their part, namely at Beja r and in 
this they appear to have followed the lead of an Arab chief* 
Those who migrated Into French territory in order that they 
might live under a Christian rule, certainly fared no better than 
the co-religionists they had left behind. In £11 Charlemagne 
interfered to protect the exiles who had followed him on his 
retreat from Spain from the exactions of the imperial officers 
Three years later Louis the Pious had to issue another edict on 
their behalf, in spite of which they had soon again to complain 
against the nobles who robbed them of the lands that had been 
assigned to them. But the evil was only checked for a little time 
to break out afresh, and all the edicts passed on their behalf did 
not avail to make the lot of these unfortunate exiles more toler¬ 
able, and in the Cagots (Le. auks Getk£\ t a despised and ill-treated 
claw of later times, we probably meet again the Spanish colony 
that fled away from Muslim rule to throw themselves upon the 
mercy of their Christian co-reLigioniftaA 

The toleration of the Muhammadan government towards its 
Christian subjects in Spain and the freedom of intercourse 
between the adherents of the two religions brought about a 
certain amount of assimilation in the two communities. Inter¬ 
marriages became frequent*; Isidore of Ekja, who fiercely inveighs 
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against the Muslim conquerors, records the marriage of *Abdu-f 
the son of Mu 5 £, with the widow of King Redone, without 
a word of blame. 1 Many of the Christians adopted Arab names, 
and in outward observances imitated to some extent their 
Muhammadan neighbours, e g, many were circumcised, 3 and in 
matters of food and drink followed the practice of the “unbaptized 
pagans.” * 

The very term Muzarabes fi.e. must + aribln or Arabicised) applied 
to the Spanish Christians living under Arab rulc T is significant of 
the tendencies that were at work. The study of Arabic very 
rapidly began to displace that of Latin throughout the country * 
so that the language of Christian theology came gradually to be 
neglected and forgotten. Even some of the higher clergy ren¬ 
dered themselves ridiculous by their ignorance of correct Latinity> 
It could hardly be expected that the laity would exhibit more 
zeal in such a matter than the clergy p and in a Spanish writer 
brings the following complaint against hii Christian fellow-coun¬ 
trymen :— u While we are investigating their (i.e T the Muslim) 
sacred ordinances and meeting together to study the sects of their 
philosophers—or rather phiiobraggers^-not for Eht: purpose of 
refuting their errors, but for the exquisite charm and for the 
eloquence and beauty of their language—neglecting the reading of 
the Scriptures, we are but setting up as an idol the number of the 
beast r (Apoc. xiiL tfl,) Where nowadays can we find any learned 
layman that, absorbed in Che study of the Holy Scriptures, cares 
to look at the works of any of the Latin Fathers ? Who is there 
with any zeal for the writings of the Evangelist^ or the Prophets, 
or Apostles? Our Christian young men, with their elegant airs 
and fluent speech, are showy in their dress and carriage, and are 

efldi qi 3 ann|U C in putU el to ditersii fctTOf i bilft nihil p-ollul k itvquiunt i et Ultld 
qy.wl inhilstiTiin cst, ul HUlli Ifceafc infirm duccre cum InfidcJlhui, ■i* 8 cnini 
filki euai mm alio betlcJii^BE, tE ik popub tmEicDLcr.” {Mtgne: Fitr. 

Lut [cine Jtcviil. p. 3S5,) 

y IfliTuri PMcnnsii Ojcmrcon, f *2 (p, 13^6). 

* Alvar s Indie* Lum* | 35 (j*. 51). J«hn iA Guff, f IZJ (p, 303). 

1 letter of Ifatfrion I. p* |S^ r Jciha uf Gnn. g 1 33 Ip. 303^ 

1 A rtshie tma ol ft CTiriUEnn pact of ihc dmrtitl century art ft ill citint, 

which ex.htE.iLE eumideRtfalc ilk ill in |jiin.iJ|iLiir ihr- Innrroiufe ftod metre. lYoti 
Scheck, II. • 



v Abbe* Rifes ns 1 penmen* of the lm4 Latin written Ly some cif the 

ecdesiaiticf rtf hi* titnc T e.p, aL Gdm ctmiempLi efdem* a4mtilidift.i dsri^Lana, 11 but 
hb correction ii Iwidly much ktls, M eonEenU esStfrmin aimplidcaii duwti&MB ** 
fpP- 404 , 4 Mi) 
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flamed for the learning of the ge utiles ; intoxicated with Arab 
eloquence they greedily handle, eagerly devour and jealously 
discuss the books of the Chaldeans (i.e. Muhammadans)., and 
make them known by praising them with every flourish of 
rhetoric, knowing nothing of the beauty of the Churches litera¬ 
ture, and looking down with contempt on the streams of the 
Church that flow forth from Paradise ; alas 1 the Christians are 
so ignorant of their own law, the Latins pay so little attention to 
their own language, that in the whole Christian flock there is 
hardly one man in a thousand who can write a Jotter to inquire 
after a friend's health intelligibly, while you may find a countless 
rabble of all kinds of them who can learnedly roll out the grandi¬ 
loquent periods of the Chaldean tongue. They can even make 
poems, every line ending with the same letter, which display 
higher flights of beauty and more skill in Iran tiling metre than 
the gentiles themselves possess. 1 ** 

In fact the knowledge of Latin so much declined in one part of 
Spain that it was found necessary to translate the ancient Canons 
of the Spanish Church and the Bible into Arabic for the use of 
the Christians. 11 

While the brilliant literature of the Arabs exercised such a 
fascination and was so zealously studied, those who desired an 
education in Christian literature had little more than the materials 
that had been employed in the training of the barbaric Goths, 
and could with difficulty find teachers to induct them even into 
this low level of culture. As time went on this want of Christian 
education increased more and more. In uaj the Muzarabe* 
wrote to King Alfonso of Aragon : u Wi: and our fathers have 
up to this time been brought up among the gentiles, and having 
been baptised, freely observe the Christian ordinances; but we 
have never had it in our power to be fully instructed in our 
divine religion; for f subject as we are to the infidels who have: 
long oppressed us, we have never ventured to ask for teachers 
from Rome or France ; and they have never come to us of their 
own accord on account of the barbarity of the heathen whom we 
obeyJ * 3 

From such dose intercourse with the Muslims and so diligent 
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a study of their literature—when we find even so bigoted an 
opponent of Islam as Alvar 1 acknowledging that the Quran was 
composed in such eloquent and beautiful language that even 
Christians could not help reading and admiring it — wt should 
naturally expect to find signs of a religious influence: and such 
indeed is the case. Ehpuiidus, Bishop of Toledo fob. Rio), an 
exponent of the heresy of Ad opt ion ism—according to which the 
Man Christ Jesus was Son of God by adoption and not by nature 
—h expressly said to have arrived at these heretical views through 
his frequent and dose intercourse with the Muhammadans 3 This 
new doctrine appears to have spread quickly over a great part of 
Spain, while it was successfully propagated in Septimania, which 
was under French protectioiip by Felix t Bishop of Urge! id 
Catalonia. 1 Felix was brought before a council, presided over 
by Charlemagne, and made to abjure his error, hut on his mum 
to Spain he relapsed into his old heresy, doubtless (as was 
suggested by Pope Leo HL at the timej owing to his intercourse 
with the pagans (meaning thereby the Muhammadans) who held 
similar views.* When prominent churchmen were so profoundly 
influenced by their contact with Muhammadans, we may judge 
that the influence of Islam upon the Christians of Spain was very 
considerable, indeed in a.d. 936 a council was held at Toledo to 
consider the best means of preventing this intercourse from 
contaminating the purity of the Christian fiuth.* 

It may readily be understood how these influences of Mamie 
thought and practice — added to definite efforts at conversion a — 


s A|ym : [ml- Ltttcu i 29, *■ Compel ioivem verbumm, cr preces omnium eim 

mcnihrotlun quo [idle pro cu clcjsnti foamduip ct VtWttlO dULfec+aa etoquic, itcn 
bediepet comm vuliimnuL ct ocnlis Eegimus ct plcromqac mlrmmttr- 11 (Mipic ; 
Pay. tat. Same aii. p, S4^J 

= Euhlwbcr, | afip p. 353, 

1 HtTfiirida, p. fi| r 

1 l+ PtfiEmodum tftmsgmsiis legrin DeE, furiea* rul ppgan« conieflEinw* 
pcrmnlui eftau* c*L ai Frobcnii dkwrlatJQ dc tetresi EfipaewU fct FeEki& h I nlv. 
(Mledc : Fitr. LaI. Eome cl p, jiJ.J 

k l'scedo- Lnit pnrndi Ckronkiin, t 341 (p^ I ll|)- “Bdsiliiu Tdctanum nm- 
dLiitin WPtruhit 1 quo pmvidetUfp tic ChristUAi acripercfit canvictu 

Saxateito truing 

■ There is little vcmt 4 of snjcb t but ibey art til referred la in ihe following 
ficntcEicth of EulogLLi* (Liber Apologetlcm Msrlynim, $ as), on MitfruBSHKl 1 
4 ‘ Cltittl ^idem CTTOfin thaankm, pr;vd i cftl iffrii ddtnmenta. cl impix rtuvltstii 
fiTucCrUta qvtiqnh tttbnlicomm (ugAfjiCcre cttpiE, evidential ib tLLLsdcin ttd'fi 
cnlEonbuj pcraerulnndo ad vertex yuonuun Htium ic cpiidpiam t^ncfc et crtdclft 
ssinmuUes, non mod® prlwUii, icd jipcrtij TocibtH vslEi ftti do^tnftt* pRnlkaitL s * 
Fs.tr. %Mr tome cxv, p. £63.) 
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would lead to much more than a mere approximation and would 
very speedily swell the number of (he converts to Mam so that 
their descendants, the so-called Muwaliad^—a term denoting 
those not of Arab blood—soon formed a large and important 
party in the 5tate 1 indeed the majority of the population of the 
country, 1 and as early as the beginning of the ninth century we 
read of attempts made by them to shake off the Arab rule, and on 
several later occasions they come forward actively as a national 
party of Spanish Muslims. 

We have little or no details of the history of the conversion of 
these New *Mu slims. Some few apostatised to escape the pay¬ 
ment of some penalty inflicted by the law-courts. 3 But the 
majority of the converts were no doubt won over by the imposing 
influence of the faith of Islam itself, presented to them as it was 
with ail the glamour of a brilliant emUsatio^ having a poetry, a 
philosophy and an art well calculated to attract the reason and 
dazrtc the imagination ; while in the lofty chivalry of the Arabs 
there was free scope for the exhibition qf manly prowess and the 
knightly virtues—a career closed to the conquered Spaniards 
that remained true to the Christian faith- Again, the learning 
and literature of the Christians must have appeared very poor 
and meagre when compared with that of the Muslims, the study 
of which may well by itself have served as an incentive to the 
adoption of their religion. Besides, to the devout mind Islam in 
Spam could offer the attractions of a pious and xealous Puritan 
party with the orthodox Muslim theologians at its head, which 
at times had a preponderating influence in the state and struggled, 
earnestly towards a reformation of faith and morals. 

Taking into consideration the ardent religious feeling that 
animated the mass of the Spanish Muslims and the provocation 
that the Christians gave to the Muhammadan government through 
their treacherous intrigue with their co-religionists over the 
border, the history of Spain under Muhammadan rule is singularly 
free from persecution. With the exception of three or four cases 
of genuine martyrdom, the only approach to anything like per¬ 
secution during the whole period of the Arab rule is to bo found 
in the severe measures adopted by the Muhammadan government 
to repress the madness for voluntary martyrdom that broke out 
in Cordova in the ninth century* At this time a fanaLical party 

1 D any (i) p tome ft. p + 53. * Samson, p. J79. 
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came into exist tine*; among the Christians in this part of Spain 
(for apparently the Christian Church In the rest of the country 
had no sympathy with the movement), which set itself openly 
and unprovokedly Co insult the religion of the Muslims and 
blaspheme their Prophet* with the deliberate intention of in¬ 
curring the penalty of death by such misguided assertion of their 
Christian bigotry. 

This strange passion for self-immolation displayed itself mainly 
among priests, monks and nuns between the years 850 and 860. 
it would seem that brooding, in the silence of their cloisters, over 
the decline of Christian influence and the decay of religious 2eaJ f 
they went forth to win the martyr*! crown—of which the tolera¬ 
tion of their infidel rulers was robbing them — by means of fierce 
attacks on Islam and its founder. Thus, for example, a certain 
monk, by name Isaac, came before the Oadi and pretended that 
he wished to be instructed in the faith of Islam ; when the Qi<h 
had expounded to him the doctrines of the Prophet, he burst out 
with the words: u He hath lied unto you (may the curse of God 
consume him!), who, full of wickedness, hath led so many men 
into perdition, and doomed them with himself to the pit of helL 
Filled with Satan and practising Satanic jugglery, he hath given 
you a cup of deadly wine to work disease in you, and will expiate 
his guilt with everlasting damnation. Why do ye not f being 
endowed w ith understanding, deliver yourselves from such dangers ? 
Why do ye not, renouncing the ulcer of his pestilential doctrines, 
seek the eternal salvation of the Gospel of the faith ot Christ V 1 
On another occasion two Christians forced their way into a 
mosque and there reviled the Muhammadan religion, which, they 
declared, would very speedily bring upon its followers the destruc¬ 
tion of hell-fire, 3 Though the number of such fanatio was not 
considerable, 1 the Muhammadan government grew alarmed, 
fearing that such contempt for their authority and disregard of 
their laws against blasphemy, argued a widespread disaffection and 
a possible general insurrection, for in fact, in 853 Muhammad I. 
had to send an army against the Christians at Toledo P who. 


1 fnkgrap* Mem. SuvcL Frcf. $ i P (Mignc* torn, w. p, 737/) 

1 Id. v. iiil. (p, fai). 

1 The umber of the martyr* u tt&id not to have exceeded forty. [W* H. 
!’rc*i'*){t t History af the Reign Ferdinand tsahclin, wl. i, p. 6 -l 
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kicked by Eulogius, the chic/ apologist of the martyrs, had risen 
in revolt on the news of the sufferings of their co-religionists. 1 
Ho Is said to have ordered a general massacre of the Christians, 
but when it was pointed out that no men of any intelligence or 
rank among the Christians had taken partin such doings* (far 
Alvar himself complains that the majority of the Christian priests 
condemned the martyrs 5 ) s the king contented himself with putting 
Into force the existing laws against blasphemy with the utmost 
rigour. The moderate party ill the Church seconded the Efforts 
of the government; the bishops anathematised the fanatics, and 
an ecclesiastical council that was held In 3 to discuss the matter 
agreed upon methods of repression 4 that eventually quashed the 
movement. One or two isolated cases of martyrdom are recorded 
later—the last in 083, after which there was none as long as the 
Arab rule lasted in Spain > 

But under the Berber dynasty of the Almoravids at the 
beginning of the twelfth century, there was an outburst of 
fanaticism ou the part of the theological zealots of Islam in 
which the Christians had to suffer along with the Jews and the 
liberal section of the Muhammadan population—the philosophers, 
the poets and the men of letters. But such incidents are excep¬ 
tions to the generally tolerant character of the Muhammadan 
rulers of Spain towards their Christian subjects. 

One of the Spanish Muhammadans ivho was driven out of his 


1 Dory flji lijftie Li. Jv 161-I+ 

3 Eutngini 1 Men]. Sract. f. H t vil, (p + Boj). “ Fro to qood m*lhi* uptou, 
ntnin nrtujius, miU usque yrocerutt CfcfWiflfWttm Imtajctcaodi rtm perpeinmu 
idclroo non rl there umvtr&Crt periritre esserebantp qt3Qi non jir.rit personaEia duv 
nd pErdium/ h 

3 Alvar t Itid + Lem, | 14, “ Nonne ipd qid vldrimuinr columns, qui 

putnbauiuF Ecdedte pctnr + qui erttlcbanmi elects, nulla eopente, demine 
provraEtis, iudkem adiemot, Cl In prramtia Cyidcorum, ripo Ep^ainfCrrtml, Dei 
nmrtyrei ifitottavertinV? Normt pantoma Chnsti, declares Bcdestir, epheoph 
nbL'tUeXi presbyteri, piocerei et nmgnnti, Imnitiw cos esre publtcc. darnav eruM ? 
et public* pmfeftiune tine rJtimtUjtiow, ntaque LnLerr->gatione t qa.v ncc 
imminnUe mnrtu seijc-entia cnnl dicetd&, ipontitficn voluntuLe, et libera mentis 
turbdtrk*, pratulcniM ? hi fMJgrie : turn. OOtL p. £3.9.) 

4 Aha:: ludic, Lum. f ij, "Quid obtendendum ot| 4e illii quDi eedcsia*- 
t!ce inierrfmmus, et ft qtlibttl ne aliquando ad murtyrii Bumrcnt pallium 
iurarocntdps eitorsimut? qulbus error** pmtillum i nfringe re vctulinu*, « male- 
ihctum nt nutkdicUmulitti iiupctercni ? livangelio ct truce edmda vl ijrarc 
improldter fetumu, \wu lend iter et Lttlluino Ltmre cew^imuA f milturfEA iftfLUdita 
aupphdit cC momLnicKii premitEonlca trunc^lionum menibromm vum cl EiDJTenda 
dicta audituve flagella ? 11 (Mi^no t lam. ciai* p* 530 ,} 

1 ItastdEwn, p. 19^ 
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native country in the last expulsion of the Moriscoea In 1610 
while protesting against the persecutions of the Inquisition* makes 
tile following vindication of the toleration of his co-religionists * 

14 Did otir victorious ancestors ever once attempt to extirpate 
Christianity out of Spain, when it was in their power ? Did they 
not suffer your forefathers to enjoy the free use of their rites at 
the same time that they wore their chains ? Is not the absolute 
injunction of our Prophet, that whatever nation is conquered by 
Musalman steel, should* upon the payment of a moderate annual 
tribute, he permitted to persevere in their own pristine persuasion, 
how absurd soever, or to embrace what other heUcf they them* 
selves best approved of? If there may have been some examples 
of forced conversions, they are so rare as scarce to deserve men¬ 
tioning, and only attempted by men who had not the fear of God f 
and the Prophet, before their eyes, and who, in so doing, have 
acted directly and diametrically contrary to the holy precepts 
and ordinances of Islam which cannot, without sacrilege, be 
violated bv any who would be held worthy of the honourable 
epithet of Musulruati. ... - You can never produce, among us* any 
bloodthirsty, formal tribunal, on account of different persuasions in 
points of faith, that any wise approaches your execrable Inquisition* 

Our arms, it is true, are ever open to receive all who are disposed 
to embrace our religion; but we are not allowed by our sacred 
Qur'an to tyrannize over consciences. Our proselytes have all 
imaginable encouragement* and have no sooner professed God's 
Uniiy and His Apostle's mission but they become one of us t 
without reserve ; taking to wife our daughters, and being em¬ 
ployed in posts of trust, honour and profit; we contenting 
ourselves with only obliging them to wear our habit* and to seem 
true believers in outward appearance, without ever offering to 
examine their consciences, provided they do not openly revile or 
profane our religion : if they do that, we indeed punish them as 
they deserve ; since their conversion was voluntarily, and was not 
by compulsion.”* 

This very spirit of toleration was made one of the main articles 
in an account of the li Apcstacie* and Treasons of the Moriscoes/' 
drawn up by the Archbishop of Valencia in 160S when recom¬ 
mending their expulsion to Philip HJ, ? as follows i M That they 

1 Morgan, val. ii 297-81 J-*5- * 
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commended nothing s o much as that liberty of conscience, in all 
matters of religion, which the Turks, and all other Muhammadans, 
suffer their subjects to enjoy.” 1 

Wh^t deep roots Islam had struck in the hearts of the Spanish 
people may be judged from the fact that when the last remnant 
of the Moriscoes was expelled from Spain in tfcio, these unfor¬ 
tunate people still dung to the faith of their Fathers, although for 
more than a century they had been forced to outwardly conform 
to the Christian religion, and in spite of the emigrations that had 
taken place since the fell of Granada* nearly one million of them 
are said to have been expelled at that time: “those who go 
Lowest make the numbers of the then expelled Moriscoes to 
amount to six hundred thousand : a terrible blow for a country 
which, even then, was not overstocked with natives” 3 Whole 
towns and villages were deserted and the houses fell into 
ruins, there being no one to rebuild them.® These Moriscoes 
were probably ah descendants of the original inhabitants of the 
country', with little or no admixture of Arab blood ; the reasons 
that may be adduced in support of this statement are too lengthy 
to be given here ; one point only in the evidence may be men¬ 
tioned, derived from a letter written in 1311, in which it is stated 
that of the 200,000 Muhammadans then living in the city 1 of 
Granada, not more than 50c were of Arab descent, all the rest being 
descendants of converted Spaniards.* Finally, it is of interest to 
note that even up to the last dap of its power in Spain, Islam won 
converts to the faith, for the historian, when writing of events that 
occurred in the year ierou years after the fall of Granada, 

draws attention to the fact that among the Moors were a few 
Christians who had lately embraced the faith of the Prophet. 1 

1 MflEU* ml. il. ol jfO. * 13. p, aaj. 

1 Id. p. 337- * *39* 

1 Stirling-HixwdL {VoL h fn 1 15 ) 
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CHAPTER VL 


THE SPREAD OF I SLAW A*f0NG THE CHRISTIAN NATIONS IN 
EUROPE UNDE* THE TURKS* 


We first hear of the Ottoman Turks at the commencement of the 
thirteenth century, when fleeing before the Mongols, to the 
number of about 50,000, they came to the help of the Sultan of 
Iconiurn, and in return for their services both against the 
Mongols anci the Greeks, had assigned to them a district in the 
north-west of Asia Minor. This was the nucleus of the future 
Ottoman empire, which, increasing at first by the absorption of 
the petty states into which the Saljuq Turks had split up, after¬ 
wards crossed over into Europe, annexing kingdom after kingdom, 
until its victorious growth received a check before the gates of 
Vienna in 1683J 

From the earliest days of thu extension of their kingdom in 
Asia Minor, the Ottomans exercised authority over Christian 
subjects, but it was not until the ancient capital of the Eastern 
Empire fell into their hands in 1453 that the relations between 
the Muslim Government and the Christian church wore definitely 
established on a fixed basis. One of Lhe first steps taken by 
Muhammad LL, after the capture of Constantinople and the 

1 This U hd place lo give a history of these territorial Acquidrtio&i, which may 
be briefly summed up I Mi*, In 1353 l he Ottoman Turks first passed over into 
Europe and n. few yntrs Inter AdrEaflcple iii made iheir European capital. 
Under hiyaeTd (15319-[40a), their rfmnmlnw stretched from the *Kffcean to the 
Danube, embradne all Ba^ria* Macedonia, Theswly and Thrace, with the 
exeepduEi el Chalkidlkc and the district }nsl round ConstWitbopk. Murid II. 
(1491-14^} icmpicd CEiaJLiiltkc and pushed hi* conquests to the Adriatic. 
Muhammad 11.(1431-1481) by the overthrow of Constantinople,, Albania, Bosnia, 
and Servian became muter of I be whole South-Eastern peninsula, with the 
exception of the parts of the const held by Venice and Montenegro, Sidaymin IX. 
'I5KM566} added Hungary and made the Mga&n an OUuman SO, In the 
seventeenth century Crete was won and Podolia ceded by Poland. 
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re-establishment of order in that city, was to secure the allegi¬ 
ance of the Christians, by prod aiming himself the protector of 
the Greek church. Persecution of the Christians was strictly 
forbidden ; a decree was granted to the newly-elected patriarch 
which secured to him and his successors and the bishops under 
him, the enjoyment of the old privilege^ revenues and exemp¬ 
tions enjoyed under the former rule. Gennadies, the hrst 
patriarch after the Turkish conquest, received from the hands of 
the Sultan himself the pastoral staff, which was the sign of his 
office, together with a purse of a thousand gn]den ducats and a 
horse with gorgeous trappings, on which he was privileged to 
ride with his train through the dty. 1 But not only was the 
head of the church treated with all the respect he had been 
accustomed to receive from the Christian emperors, but further 
he was invested with extensive civil power. The patriarch^ 
court sat to decide all cases between Greek and Greek : it could 
impose fines, imprison offenders in a prison provided for its own 
special use, and in some cases even condemn to capital punish¬ 
ment : while the ministers and officials of the government were 
directed w enforce it* judgments. The complete control of 
spiritual and ecclesiastical matters (In which the Turkish govern- 
ment, unlike the civil power of ihe Byzantine empire, never 
interfered}, was left entirely in his hands and those of the grand 
Synod which he could summon whenever he pleased ; and 
hereby he could decide all matters of faith and dogma without 
fear of interference on the part of the stale. As a recognised 
officer of the imperial government, he could do much for the 
alleviation of the oppressed, by bringing the acts of unjust 
governors to the notice of the Sultan. The Greek bishops in the 
provinces in their turn were treated with great consideration and 
were entrusted with ao much jurisdiction in civil affairs, that up 
to modern times they have acted in their dioceses as a kind of 
Ottoman prefects over the orthodox population, thus taking the 
place of the old Christian aristocracy which had been exter¬ 
minated by Che conquerors, and we find that the higher clergy' 
were generally more active as Turkish agents than as Greek 
priest^ and they always taught their people that the Sultan 
possessed a divine sanction, m the protector of the orthodox 

1 FSsjaMtfi, pp r 305-6. 
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church. A charter wa* ^subsequently published* securing to the 
orthodox the use of such churches as had not been confiscated to 
form mosques, and authorising them to celebrate their religious 
rite» publicly according to their national usages. 1 

Consequently, though the Greeks were numerically superior to 
the Turks in all the European provinces of the Empire, the 
religion* toleration thus granted them, and the protection of life 
and property they enjoyed, soon reconciled them to the change 
of masters and led them to prefer the domination of the Sultan 
to that of any Christian power. Indeed, in many parts of the 
country', the Ottoman conquerors were welcomed by the Greeks* 
as their deliverers from the rapacious and tyrannous rule of the 
Franks and the Venetians who had so long disputed with Byzan¬ 
tium for the possession of the Pdoponnesos and &ome of the 
adjacent parts of Greece ; by introducing into Greece the feudal 
system* the*e had reduced the people to the miserable condition 
of serfs, and as aliens la speech, race and creed, were hated by 
their subjects, 5 to whom a change of rulers, since it could not 
make their condition worse, would offer a possible chance of 
improving it, and though their deliverers were likewise aliens yet 
the infidel Turk was infinitely to he preferred to the heretical 
Catholics.* The Greeks who lived under the immediate govern¬ 
ment of the Byzantine court, were equally unlikely to be averse 
to a change of rulers. The degradation and tyranny that charac¬ 
terised the dynasty of the Pakcnlogi are frightful to contemplate. 
Ifc A corrupt aristocracy, a tyrannical and in numerable clergy, the 
oppression of perverted law, the exactions of a despicable govern¬ 
ment, and still more, it* monopolies, its fiscaUty, iu armies of tax 
and custom collectors, left the degraded people 11 either rights nor 

1 FIiiIav, toL HL p* 52a, Pitxipios, sttfimlc partie, p, yj. M* iTGhA^ri* 
vol. ill- p- 52-4. 

1 A traveller who visited Cvprm in 1508 draws dsc following ractun; of die 
ritutirty of Ltac Venetians in then foreign passes dons 1 ** All the mhilsiUiM ti of 
Lypmj are slaves la the VdttUiini, being obliged tq pay to the state a third p^rt 
of iid their incjca-E or lEKTomc* whether the product of 5 heir ground o t COm, wine, 
oil, or of their cat|te T or an y other thing* every man of tlit-m 11 bound 

Lu 1*0 rk iikr the Si air S wo davi of the week wherever tlwy shall please lo ippoiot 
him 3 and if any dudl fall, by reanqn of mj me Other busboi of their owti, ho 1 for 
wdismdtiM of body* I hen they .ire mu-de to pay a fine for ox many day* m- they 
ate nhieat from their wort 1 and which is more, there is yearly same tai or other 
imposed an them, with which the poor common people are %o Etc-arl and pillaged* 
that they baldly have wherewithal to keep *au! and body together* fThe 
Travels of Martin Etiumgarten, p. JJJh) 

1 Fsalay# voL iii* p. 502. 
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institutions, neither chance of amelioration nor hope of redress/ 11 
Lest such a judgment appear dictated by a spirit of party bUs t a 
contemporary authority may be appealed to in support of its 
correctness. The Russian annalists who speak of the fell of 
Constantinople bring a similar indictment against its government. 
■* Without the fear of the law an empire is like a ^teed without 
reins. Const an cine and his ancestors allowed their grandees to 
oppress the people; there was no more justice in their law 
courts ; no more courage in their hearts ; the judges amassed 
treasures from the tears and blood of the innocent; the Greek 
soldiers were proud only of the magnificence of their dress ; the 
dtixens did not blush at being traitors ; the soldiers were not 
ashamed to fly. At length the Lord poured out His thunder on 
these unworthy rulers, and raised up Muhammad, whose warriors 
delight in battle, and whose judges do not betray their trust/'- 
This last item of praise* may sound strange in the ears of a 
generation that for the last fifty years has constantly been called 
upon to protest against Turkish injustice; but it is dearly and 
abundantly borne out by the testimony of con temporary his- 
torians. The Byzantine historian who has handed down to us 
the story of the capture of Constantinople tells us how even the 
impetuous Bslyazid was liberal and generous to his Christian 
subjects, and made himself extremely popular among them by 
admitting thorn freely to his society;* Murad II, distinguished 
himself by his attention to the administration of justice and by 
his reforms of the abuses prevalent under the Greek emperors, and 
punished without mercy those of his officials who oppressed any 
of his subjects. 1 For at least a century after the fall of Con¬ 
stantinople a series of able rulers secured, by a firm and vigorous 
administration, peace and order throughout their daminLuns p and 
an admirable civil and judicial organisation r if it did not provide 
an absolutely impartial justice for Mu dims and Christians alike, 


1 Urqtdlfin* quoted by Clark s KiW af European Turkey, p. Bx 

1 Karnnuin r voL v+ p- 43J r 

9 Martin Cnidus writs in the wime Spirit s H4 Kt mirum est* inter bwharos, in 
tan ta lanln urbLs eoLlu. , i , ic r null.i- cll - i tea acidiri, vim Lltitlbtixn. non Jerri. Hi# cuevh 
did- CnnstajitinopoSin Sultanas* Rdugiom totms nrlws scrihit f quinl 

■amnci mtSefL thi luliitime lildil * quodque onmihu« (tam infitm# quam fnrrmiia i 
turn Cbristhnil. quain itLfidelilnJs) susirlla itlniirtbtfetUi-.'' 1 (Turedgncdai p- 4^7^ 
{Buile*, >S*4-) 

1 I'Kmiue^ p* 8l* Id* p- 9*. 
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yet caused the Greeks to be far better off than th^y had been 
before. They were harassed by fewer exactions of forced labour, 
extraordinary contributions were rarely levlcil t and the taxes they 
paid were a trifling burden compared with the endless feudal 
obligations of the Franks and the countless extortions of the 
Byzantines The Turkish dominions were certainly better 
governed and more prosperous than most parts of Christian 
Europe, and the mass ol the Christian population engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil enjoyed a larger measure of private liberty 
and ol the fruits of their labour, under the government of the 
Sultan than their con temporaries did under that of many Christian 
monarch^ 1 A great impulse, too, was given to the commercial 
activity of the country* for the early Sultans were always ready 
to kister trade and commerce among their subjects, and many of 
the great cities entered upon an era of prosperity when the 
Turkish conquest had delivered them from the paralyzing fiscal 
oppression of Lhe Byjtantine empire, one of the first of them being 
Nic^ea, which capitulated to Urkhan in 1330 under, the most 
U \voarable terms- after a Lung* protracted siege** Like idle andent 
Knmaiis, the Ottomans were great makers of mads and bridges, 
and thereby facilitated trade throughout their empire; and 
foreign states were compelled to admit the Greek merchants into 
ports from which they had been excluded in the time of the 
Byzantine emperors, hut now mailing under the Ottoman flag; 
they assumed the dress and manners of Turks, and thus secured 
from the nations of Western Europe [lie respect arid consideration 
which the Catholics had hitherto always refused to the members 
of the Greek church,* 

There is however one notable exception la this general good 
treatment and toleration, viz. the tribute of Christian children, 
who were forcibly taken from their parents at an early age and 
enrolled in the famous Corps of Janissaries. Instituted by Urkhan 
■ n t d 3 °i it Formed for centuries the mainstay of the despotic power 
of the Turkish Sultans, and was kept alive by a regular contribu¬ 
tion exacted every jour years, when the officers of the Sultan 
visited the districts on which the tax was imposed, and made a 
select ion from among the children between the age* of six and 
nine. The Muhammadan legists attempted to apologise for this 

1 voL v, F p 5 123. * HtrliUtfr FP > 467 K 646, 650. 
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inhuman tribute by representing these children as the fifth of the 
spoil which the Quriin assigns to the sovereign, 1 and they pre¬ 
scribed that the injunction against forcible conversion 3 should be 
observed with regard to them also, although the tender age at 
which they were placed under the instruction of Muslim teachers 
must have made it practically of none effect* 3 Christian Europe 
has always expressed its horror at such a barbarous tstsc t and 
traveller-* in the Turkish dominions have painted touching pic¬ 
tures of desolated homes and of parents weeping for ihe children 
torn from their arms- But when the corps was first instituted, 
Us numbers were rapidly swelled by voluntary accessions from 
among the Christians themselves, 4 and the circumstances under 
which this tribute was first imposed may go tar to explain the 
apathy which the Greeks themselves appear to have exhibited. 
The whole country had been laid waste by war, and families were 
often in danger of perishing with hunger ; the children who wltc 
thus adopted were in many eases orphans, who would otherwise 
have been left to perish ; further, the custom so widely prevalent 
at that time of selling Christians as slaves may have made thb 
tax appear less appalling than might have been exported. This 
custom has, moreover, been maintained to have been only a 
continuation of a similar usage that was in force under the 
Byzantine emperors, 6 It has even been said that there was 
seldom any necessity of an appeal to force on the part of the 
officers who collected the appointed number of children, but 
rather that the parents were often eager to have their children 
enrolled in a service that secured for them in many cases a 
brilliant career, and under any circumstances a well-cared-for and 
comfortable existence, since these little captives were brought up 
and educated as if they were the Sultan 1 * own children.® This 

1 Qor’in. vsiL 4 a 1 Qui'ia 1 9* ■« t 

1 ¥ 'On nefarfUt ccpmdmtil pi* ks jcuncis Chrdirtii 4 charter dt fuf. Li* 
prilK$ptt du ptHiverBement sy opi* -Client aasij bltn que lea ptceepies da 
Ctnar'inO : ei si dei ofikcien, mus per leur final tune, lament quclqueJui I (le mo* 
triiulc, I cur cunduile A cel ^eard pouvaii bkfl ctxC tuleiiik ; mats cite □ ciaji 
jamais autehrisef par k* chefs,' d'Otsson, Eumc ili. pp r 397-&,) 

* H«fUber|f F p, 472, 

* ■'Sttl hoc tmlLssLinum est, quod, wl tdim CkHitisni impentum. 

nppiJisp Cerium numerym liberpmin, in i.j!iiliui cifre^fn ind tiles pne CSSefie 
e lumbal, dekgenmi >|u&s id piabHei officEA nulLlhe togiitiE el bellicx in Avli 
Hucnii curamnt: ila Turd, occiipato GiXiOWBl impel ■<*, Idem ini cripitndi 
polribuf fftffliltftl libetcu ifyjeuUs exiraiii pirffdilus, tiBUpim* 11 (lfavid CisyirXHlj 
ppu 13*13) 

1 Ce-en-vjv p. pq. M. d’OJkssdn turne UK p, 397* 
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institution appears in a [css barbarous light if it be true that the 
parents could often redeem their children by a money payment.' 
These attenuating circumstances at the outset, and the ease with 
wh.di men acquiesce in any established usage—though serving in 
no way as an excuse for so inhuman an institution—may help us 
to understand the readiness with which the Greeks seem to have 
faUen in with this demand of the new government that so 
niijEtr.y ]iy improved th^ir condition., 

Further, the Christian subjects of the Turkish empire had to 
pay the capitation tax, in return for protection and in lieu of 
m t ary, service, The rates fixed b3 F the Ottoman law were ; 
and to piastres a head for every full-grown male, according to his 
income. Christian writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries generally speak of this tax as being a ducat a head,* hut 
it is also variously described as amounting to ?> 5 or ?$ crowns or 
dollars. The fluctuating exchange value of the Turkish coinage 
in the seventeenth century is the probable explanation of the 
Utter variations. To estimate with any exactitude how far this 
tax was a burden to those who had tu pay it, would require a 
lengthened disquisition on the purchasing value of money at that 
penod and a comparison with other items of expenditure.' But 
by itself it could hardly have formed a valid excuse for 3 change 
of faith, as Tournefort points out, when writing in 1700 of the con¬ 
version of the Omdioti: 11 It must be confessed, these Wretches 


3 j&iepb vun Hammer (i). p vol fc \\, p, 151, 

. fat’tSfc’JL? j, Tojtmrfort ™u l |t 9i i Tam^r (j), p_ 
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-dl their S(juF a Pennyworth i M they ftec in exchange fur their 
Religion, b a Vest, md the Privilege uI being exempt from the 
Capitation-Tax, which is not above five Crowns a year/' 1 
Scheffier also,, who is humous to represent the condition of che 
Christians under Turkish rule in as black colours as passible, 
admits that the one ducat a head was a trifling matter, and 1ms to 
lay sere** on the extraordinary taxes, war contributions, etc., that 
they were called upon to pay. 1 * The land taxes were the *ame both 
ior Christians and Musobnims^ for the old distinction between lands 
on which tithe was paid by the Muhammadan proprietor, and 
those on which kharjlj was paid by the sum-Muhammadan 
proprietor,, was not recognised by the Ottomans, 4 Whatever 
sufferings the Christians had to endure proceeded from the 
tyranny of individuals, who took advantage of their official 
position to extort money from those under their jurisdiction. 
Such acts of oppression wore not only contrary' to the M alia in 
madati law, but were rare before the central government had 
groivn weak and suffered the conniption and injustice of local 
authorities to go unpunished. 6 There is a very marked difference 
between the accounts we have of the condition of the Christian* 
during the first two centuries of the Turkish rule in Europe and 
ihose of a later dace, when the period of decadence had fully set 
inir But it is very noticeable that in those very times in which 
the condition of the Christians had been most intolerable there is 
least record of conversion to Islam. In the eighteenth century, 
when the condition of the Christians was worse than at any other 

1 Tciiirn-Efftrl^ vuS. l, p. yl. 

3 Siihf liiri, £ 5&, 111 Wiu jtur audb. dcii LJumklcn ml cLj n.;i K n,- urinlrl LIli etilE 

cttn .1 z,z; Ib.rn Eli eufctf* Sinn cbener mi^ea greylicii beEroj£cm Dcnn es lit iwir 
wolic; d-ibS der TfcLrekiidie KiipMr ortkiitUdi mcht me hi nlml ill vom lliuipi 
t-in£n IhroiEeni aber kleiNm die und usmeranltrEuUehe Ardxtjen f 

peJinseti tlium wine KdniglidK VerwMcr uml HfUipdeute tidbit ? mocs man iu 
Kfir^n 3Li i-inHfr nrdcnllitb lichen ? * * . * Wil ab*T tlia aiuser nrdenllicha 
Apl-igtii betrifft; die ait-igen and fallen Hath den ?«■ ■£!! Zeileu,. und mLiisen can 
den T um kitchen Unt^rthoiita hj wohJ ]^cb«j wnden aU bey uni.’ 1 

3 Finlay,, vqL V, p- 34-5. 

1 Hammer (aj> yd],, i, p. 346, 

f 1 11 TTw hard jol »f the ChtUfirui suhjEcE* of the ItoiEati ha* it mil times miirc ri 
tfiun ifie ricE thal ihc cenlral authority ll; ConjUUILinDple hoi but Little red 
authority i h 11 jughout the Empire uf 'turSie'y* It fa the petty manny of the 
village official*, fluirpcncd by pereniil huffed. which ha?, inuti^ed ihi.-* acts or 
atf4idty to which* bath m fanner limes, and sjiU more al the pment day# the 
Chriiiiani in Turkey are ^sobjceEcd. Ln the dayi vf a ikattnn'i gnaiseti jUilkt 
and even m a gmtninLLEy Jo wards a subject nice ate fwowbLe; these, hv Wrier, btv 
randy found Eq exist Lri, iln iroue of a natkuk # » decay.*' Rei. W. Demon i Seivu 
and the p. 1$, I London, iJSoj-j 
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period, we find hardly any men don of conversions at all, and the 
Turfes themselves are represented as utterly indifferent Lo the 
progress of their religion and considerably infected with scepticism 
and unbelief. 1 A further proof that iheir sufferings have been due 
to misgovemment rather than to religious persecution is the fact 
that Muslims and Christians suffered alike.* The Christians 
would, however, naturally he more exposed to extortion and 
ill-treatment owing to the difficulties that lay in the way of 
obtaining redress at law, and some of the poorest may thus have 
sought a relief from their sufferings in a change of faith. 

But if we except the tribute of the children, to which the con¬ 
quered Greeks seem to have submitted with so little show of 
resistance, and which owed its abolition, not to any revolt or 
insurrection against its continuance, hut to the increase of the 
Turkish population and of the number of the renegades who 
were constantly entering the Sultan's service,"•—the treatment of 


1 Husuicllo, pp. 43-4, 

thc Sul[«n h*= generally treaierf its Mussulman 
-thjects wnh as much owelty and injustice as the conquered Christian-. The 
■ilflenngs nf the Greeks were caused by the insolence ami oppressinu r-f the 

rather lk,i by the direct HCitne (.f the Baltin* power, tn his privai- affairs, a 
“l obtaining justice from his bishop and the rider, of 
ki. Jb tnrt th in a Turk from the cadi or I hr voivode." (Kinky, voL vi. pp. I-j.) 

V m t ** * n ’ , * ,ake to suppose that the Christians arc ifre only part of rhv 
popuUnen that is opirress-J and miserable. TurL.,1. nnsgmemmenT £ 
aud falls with 1 heavy hand upon all alike- In some ports of the kingdom the 
K***?? ' ,f li, e Mussulmans may be actually worse than the porurlv or [he 
irld condition which most entires the Pity of (he traveller " 

^ S1iTlm,C Pnodoces SoMh of the Danube, pp . r 5 7^.> 

"All Thii oppression and misery (i.e. in (he north of Asia Minor) fall* noon 
™ Mohammedan population equally with the Christian." ( Tame- Bryce- 
Tmsevliiaia and Ararat, p. ySi.) y ' 

“L'Eumpe s'imagine qut lei ellniurns seals Ban t saqmis, tit Taiquje 1 
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their Christian subjects by the Ottoman emperors—at least for 
two centuries after their conquest of Greece—exhibits a toleration 
such as was at that time quite unknown in the rest of Europe■ 
The Calvinist* of Hungary and Transylvania, and the Unitarians 
of the latter country, long preferred to submit to the Turks 
rather than fall into the hands of the fanatical house of Haps- 
burg 1 ; and the Protestants of Silesia looked with longing eyes 
towards Turkey, and would gladly have purchased religious free¬ 
dom at the price of submission to the Muslim rule.® It was to 
Turkey that the persecuted Spanish Jews fled for refuge in 
enormous numbers at the end of the fifteenth century, 1 and the 
Cossacks who belonged to the sect of the Old Believers and were 
persecuted by the Russian state church, found in the dominions of 
the Sultan the toleration which their Christian brethren denied 
them* Well might Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch in the 
seventeenth century, congratulate himself when he saw the 
fearful atrocities that the Catholic Poles inflicted on the Russians 
of the Orthodox Eastern, Church 1 " We all wept much over the 
thousands of martyrs who were killed by those impious wretches, 
the enemies of the faith, in these forty or fifty years. The 
number probably amounted to seventy or eighty thousand souls. 
O you infidels I O you monsters of impurity ! Q you beam of 
stone! What had the nuns and women done? What the girls 
and boys and infant children, that _you should murder them ? 

- - - ■ And why do I pronounce them (the Poles) accursed ? 
Because they have shown thembCIves more debased and wicked 
than the corrupt worshippers of idols, by their cruel treatment 
of Christians, thinking to abolish the very name of Orthodox, 
God perpetuate the empire of the Turks for ever and ever! 
For they take their impost, and enter into no account of religion, 
be their subjects Christians or Naxarencs, Jews or Samaritans : 

■ Djl*]oKrt&rflt P- 333 t Sctiefflrr, § 45 * 6 . 

11 Dtn h ich Lore mit grti&wf YerwimdEruEig nrtd BeM lirtmng, cfnaa niche 
■ilkin unler rF en grrurineri. FoteJ Rc4cd im Schwtngie gekti, wy unTer d tm 
Turckfu iLjcb gif I wuhritn 3 warn man einefi Huraten \ on ] 1 a i=j ,: «nr 5rr 

mjn trry ; hem *t Efessc die keii^Lun frey? min viirde die Kincticii wdedcr 
Wommcnj land! wu vzrglekhen t Aondern thss mada andre, die eswd better 
ve-slclsen iy Ellen, s ieh ffe*ien rritirufli, ttfid uher Itir eigeti UngJiick talo^eri ! 
Weicbea nmht alldii Hliiabnidiige, tandem tdeh Coil!oe Verm«*tnheiN-n 
Kynd die mm keinrn Midiem Granite. nls im dem C^t Her KeEtctrV. dcr rum 
| j |^ ntz,lj:lief AttI ^km!LE dea Chfmteinb ujm genatf Ui, herkmmnaft.^ 

1 HertlWi- fijo. * Pt Im Jtmturiirt. v . 34* 
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trhcress these accursed Poles were not content with taxes and 
nth<rs from the brethren of Christ, though willing to serve them ; 
hut they subjected them to the authority of the enemies of 
Christ* the tyrannical Jews, who did not even permit them to 
build churches, nor leave them any priests that knew the 
mysteries of their faith/* The Greeks of the Morea in the 
seventeenth century f after enduring the yoke of the Venetians 
for fourteen years (1685-1699^ gladly welcomed back their 
former masters, the 1 urks, whose rule was no untried experience 
to them. 8 Even in Italy there were men who turned longing 
eyes towards the Turks in the hope that as their subjects they 
might enjoy the freedom and the toleration they despaired of 
enjoying under a Christian government* It is then clear that 
Islam was not spread by force in the dominion of the Sultan of 
Turkey, and though the want of even-handed justice and the 
oppression of unscrupulous officials in the days of the empire's 
decline, may have driven some Christians to attempt to better 
their condition by a change of faith, such cases were rare in the 
first two centuries of the Turkish rule in Europe, to which period 
the ma-is of conversions belong. It would have been wonderful 
indeed if the ardour of proselytising that animated the Ottomans 
at ^ me bad never carried them beyond the hounds of tolera¬ 
tion established by their own laws. Yet it has been said by one 
who was a captive among them for twenty-two years that the 
Turks ''compelled no one to renounce his faith. 1 * * Similar 
testimony is borne by others : an English gentleman who visited 
Turkey in the early part of the seventeenth century, tdls u& that 
14 There is seldom any compulsion of conscience, and then not by 
death, when no criminal offence gives occasion/' 1 Writing 
about thirty years la[er (in 1663), the author 1 of a Turcken 
Sdhriflt says/'Meanwhile be (he, the Turk) wins (converts) bv 
craft mure than by force, and snatches away Christ by fraud out 
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of the hearts of men. For the Turk, It is true, at the present 
time compel?, no country by violence to apostatise; but he uses 
other means whereby imperceptibly he ruois out Christianity 
* - - - Wfeat then has become of the Christians } They are not 
expelled from the country, neither are they forced to embrace the 
Turkish faith: then they must of themselves have been con¬ 
verted into Turks/ ? 

The Turk*! considered that the greatest kindness they could 
show a man was to bring him into the >a 3 vatinn of the faith ol 
Islam* 1 and to this end they left no method of persuasion untried : 
a Dutch traveller of the sixteenth century, tells us that while he 
was admiring the great mcasque of Santa Sophia, some Turks even 
tried to work upon his religious feelings through his aesthetic 
sense, saying to hini p 41 If you become ai MusaJman, you will he 
able to come here every day nf your life/' About a century later p 
an English traveller 2 had a similar experience : u Sometime* out of 
an excess of real, they will ask a Christian civilly enough, as I have 
been asked myself In the Portico of Sancta Sophia, why will you 
not turn Musalrnan, and bt a* one of ns ? M The public rejoicings 
that hailed the accession of a new convert to the faith, testify to 
the ardent love for son la which made these men such zealous 
pradytlsm* The new Muslim was set upon a horse and led in 
triumph through the streets of the city. If he wa» known to be 
genuinely honest in Ms change of faith and had voluntarily 
entered the pale of Islam, or if he was a person of good position, 
he was received with high honour and some provision made for 
his support-* There wa* certainly abundant evidence for saying 
that 41 The Turks are preposterously zealous in praying for the 
conversion, or perversion rather, of Christians to their irreligious 
religion r they pray heartily, and every day in their Temples, 
that Christians may imbracc the Alcoran, and become their 
Proselytes, m effecting of which they leave no means unassaied 
hy fear and flattery, by punishments and rewards/' 1 

These zealous efforts for winning converts were rendered the 

1 Dd-jh, p. 3E Buifreoq, p„ n>d. 

* Tbami* Smithj p. 3^ 

1 Thomii Smith* p, 42 , Bfaunl, tel, 1. p. 54^. Gwrefcvk, p„ ja 
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e'-vbvc qo) □ en vdiffle un jcnnc* qui smt apdbk rfc rectvtnr ml U pci nr tnbilci 
d impress.. »■-»,« qu’jl pqi» appellef S r>n cnnvcrti, aA'd rlr m-.-dres n^mlunar 
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moie effective by certain conditions of Christian society itsefc 
Foremast among these was the degraded condition of the Greek 
Church. Side by side with the civil despot ism of the Ry ranting 
empire, bad arisen an ecclesiastical despotism which had crushed 
all energy of intellectual life under the weight of a dogmatism 
that interdicted all discussion in matters of morals and religion. 
The only thing that disturbed this lethargy' was the fierce con¬ 
troversial war waged against the Lathi Church with all the bitter¬ 
ness of theological polemics and race hatred. Tile religion of the 
people had degenerated into a scrupulous observance of outward 
forms, and the intense fervour of their devotion found an outlet 
in the worship of the Virgin and the saints, of pictures and relics. 
There were many who turned from a church whose spiritual lif« 
h id sunk to low, and weary of interminable discussions on such 
subtle points of doctrine as the Double Procession of the Holv 
Spirit, and such trivialities as the use of leavened and unleavened 
oread in the Blessed Sacrament, gladly accepted the clear and 
intelligible til critic teaching of Islam, We are told 1 of large 
numHer» nf persons being converted, not only from among the 
simple folk, but also learned men of evert' class, rank and eon 
ditmn ; of how the Turks made a better provision for those 
monk* and priests who embraced the Muslim creed, in order that 
them example might lead others to be converted. While 
Adrianople was still the Turkish capital (i c. before 14 t), the 
court was thronged with renegades and they are said to have 
formed the majority of the magnates there.* Byzantine princes 
and others often passed over to the side of the 'Muhammadan! 
and received a ready welcome among them : one of the earlier: 
or such cases dates from 1140 when a nephew nf the emperor 
John C omnenes embraced Islam and married a daughter nf 
Mas'ltd. the Sultan of IcruiuimA After the fall of Constantinople, 
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the upper classes of Christian society showed much more readi¬ 
ness to embrace Islam than the mass of the Greeks : among the 
•converts wo meet with several bearing the name of the late 
imperial family of the Falsologi, and the learned George 
Amiroutze-s of Trebizotid abandoned Christianity in his declining 
years* and the names of many other such individuals have found 
a record, 1 The new religion only demanded assent to its simple 
creed “ There is no god but God and Muhammad h the prophet 
of God Pl ; as the above-mentioned writer* says, 41 The whole 
difficulty lies in this profession of faith. For if only a man can 
persuade himself that he is a worshipper of the One God, the 
poison of his error easily infects him under the guise of religion. 
This is the rock of offence on which many have struck and fallen 
into the snare that has brought perdition on their souls. This is 
the mill-stone that hung about the necks of many has plunged 
them into the pit of despair. For when these fools hear the 
Turks execrate idolatry and express their horror of every image 
and picture as though it were the fire of heJl, and so continually 
profess and preach the worship of One God t there no longer 
remains any room for suspicion in their minds 

The filith of Islam would now be the natural refuge for those 
members of the Eastern Church who felt such yeamingi after a 
purer and simpler form of doctrine as had given rise to the 
Paulkian heresy so fiercely suppressed a Few centuries before* 
This movement had been very largely a protest against the 
superstitions of the Orthodox Church, against the worship nt 
images, relics and saints* and an effort after simplicity of faith and 
the devout life. As some adherent* of this heresy were to be 
found in Bulgaria even so late as the seventeenth century^ the 
Muhammadan conquerors doubtless found many who were dis¬ 
satisfied with the doctrine and practice of the Greek Church ; and 
as alt the conditions were unfavourable to ihe formation of any 
such Protestant Churches as arose in the West, such dissentient 
spirits would doubtless find a more congenial atmosphere in the 
religion of Islam. There is every reasnn to think that such w r as 
the result of the unsuccessful attempt to Protestantise the Greek 
Church 10 the beginning of the seventeenth century. The guiding 

1 H«rtibrt|, p- Finkjf, vol. t. p. z 1S. 
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spirit nf this movement was Cyril Lucan's, five times Patriarch of 
Constantinople, from rbai to ifc^S ; as a young man he had 
visited the Universities of Wittenberg and Geneva, for the pur-' 
pose of studying theology in the seats of Protestant learning, and 
(,a •*** return he kept up a correspondence with doctors of the 
reformed faith in Geneva, Holland and England. But neither the 
doctrines of the Church of England nor of the Lutherans attracted 
hLs sympathies so warmly as the teachings of John Calvin, 1 
which he strove to introduce into the Greek Church ; his efforts 
in this direction were warmly supported by the Calvinists of 
Geneva, who sent a learned young theologian, named Leger, to 
asMst the work by translating into Greek the writings of Calvinist 
theologians, 3 Cyril also found warm friends in the ProtestanL 
embassies at Const an tinople, the Dutch and English ambassador, 
especially assisting him liberally with funds; the Jesuits, on the 
other hand, supported by the Catholic ambassadors, tried in every 
way to thwart this attempt to Calvinist; the Greek Church, and 
actively seconded the intrigues of the party of opposition among 
the Greek clergy, who finally compassed the death of the 
Patriarch. In 1629 Cyril published a Confession of Faith, the 
main object of which seems to have been to present the doctrines 
of the Orthodox Church in their opposition to Roman Catholicism 
in such a way as to imply a necessary accord with Protestant 
teaching* From Calvin he borrows the doctrines of Predestine 
tion and salvation by faith alone, he denies the infallibility of the 
Church, rejects the authority of the Church in the interpretation 
of Holy Scripture, and condemns the adoration of pictures: in 
his account of the will and in many other questions, he inclines 
rather to Calvinism than to the teachings of the Orthodox Church** 
The promulgation of this Confession of Faith as representing the 
teaching of the whole Church of which he was the spiritual head, 
excited violent opposition among the mass of the Greek clergy, 
and a few weeks after Cyril's death a synod was held to condemn 
his opinions and pronounce him to be Anathema; in 1641 a 
second synod was held at Constantinople for the same purpose, 
which after refuting each article of Cyril's Confession in detail, as 
the first had done, thus fulminated its curse upon him and his 
followersWith one consent and in unqualified terms, we 
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condemn this whole Confession as full of heresies and utterly 
opposed to our orthodoxy, and likewise declare that its compiler 
his nothing in common with our faith, but in calumnimn fashion 
has falsely charged his own Calvinism on us All those who read 
and keep it as true and blameless, and defend it by written word 
or speech, we thrust out of the community of the faithful as 
Followers and partakers of hi> heresy and curruptors of the 
Christta ei Church, and command that whatever be their rank and 
station, they be treated as heathen and publicans. Let them be 
Md under an anathema for ever and cut oif from the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost in this life and in the life to come, 
accursed, excommunicated, be lost after death, and be partakers 
of everlasting punishment.” 1 In 1672 a third synod met at 
Jerusalem co repudiate the heretical articles of this Confession 
of Faith and vindicate the orthodoxy of the Greek Church 
against those who represented her as infected with Calvinism. 
The attempt to Protestantise the Greek Church thus completely 
Failed to achieve success: the doctrines of Calvin were diatnc tri¬ 
cky opposed to her teachings, and indeed inculcated many 
articles oF faith which were more in harmony with the tenets of 
Muslim theologian* than with those of the orthodox Church, and 
which moreover she had often attacked in her controversies with 
her Muhammadan adversaries It is this approximation to Lianne 
thought which gives this movement towards Calvinism a place in 
a history of the spread of Islam; a man who inveighed agasntf 
the adoration of pictures, decried the authority and the very 
institution of the priesthood, maintained the doctrines of absolute 
Predestinating denied freedom to the human will, and was in 
sympathy with the stern spirit of Calvinism that had more in 
common with the Old than the New 7 Testament,—ivould certainly 
find a more congenial aLmenphere in Islam than in the Greek 
Church of the seventeenth century, and there can be little doubt 
that among tile numerous converts to Jdam during that century 
were to by found men ivho had been alienated from the Church 
of their fathers through their leanings towards Calvinism. 9 We 
have no definite information as to the number of the followers ol 
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Cyril Luvark und the extent of Catvimstic influences in the Greek 
Church ; the clergy, jealous of the reputation of their church, 
whose orthodoxy and immunity from heresy were so boastfully 
vindicated by her children, and had thus been impugned through 
the suspicion of Calvinism, wished to represent the heretical 
patriarch as standing alone in his opinions. 1 But a following he 
undoubtedly had; his Confession of Faith had received the 
sanction of a synod composed of his followers ; f those who 
sympathised with his heresies were anathematised both by the 
second synod of Constantinople {1642) and by the synod of 
Jerusalem (1672 s 1 —surely a meaningless repetition, had no such 
persons existed ; moreover tha names of some few of these have 
come down to us ; Sophronius, Metropolitan of Athene was a 
warm support, r of the Reformation ; 1 ^ monk named Nicodemus 
UetaraSp who had brought a printing-press from London and 
issued heretical treatises therefrom, was rewarded with a metro 
politan see by Cyril in return for bh services ; B the philosopher 
Corydaleus, a friend of Cyril, opened a Calvin ritic school in Con. 
stautinopk, and another Greek, Gerganos, published a Catechism 
ho as to introduce the teachings of Calvin among his fellow-cotni 
trymenJ In a letter to the University of Geneva {dated July + 1 h i,ok 
Cyril writes that Leger had gained a large number of converts 10 
Calvinism by his writings and preaching r ; in another letter 
addressed to Leger, he describes how he had made hi:- influence felt 
in Gandhi His successor in the patriarchal chair was bankhed 
to Carthage and there strangled by the adherents of Lucans in 
Parthemu* IL, who was Patriarch of Constantinople from 
1644 to 104a, was at heart a thorough Calvinist, and though he 
did not venture openly to teach the doctrines of Calvin., still his 
known sympathy with them caused him to be deposed and sent 
into exile. 15 Thus the influence of Calvinism was undoubtedly 
more widespread than the enemies of Cyril Lncaris ivere willing 
to admit and, as staled above, those who refused to how to the 
anathemas of the synod* thai condemned their leader, had cer¬ 
tainly more in common with their Muhammadan neighbours 
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than with the Orthodox clergy who cast them out of their midst. 
There is no actual evidence, it is true, of Calvinistk influences in 
Turkey facilitating conversion to Islam, 1 but in the absence of 
any other explanation it certainly seems a very plausible conjee. 
time that such were among the factors that so enormously in¬ 
creased the number of the Greek renegades towards the middle of 
the seventeenth century'—a period during which the number of 
renegades from amoug the middle and lower orders of society is 
sard to luve been more considerable than at any other time.* 
frequent mention is made of cases of apostacy from among the 
clergy, and even among the highest dignitaries of the Church, 
such as a former Metropolitan of Rhodes. 3 In 1676 it is said that 
in Corinth some Christian people went over every' day to ,J the 
Turkish abomination/' and that three priests had become Musal- 
mans the year before * : in 16711 is recorded the death of a rene¬ 
gade monk.* On the occasion of the circumcision of Mu«afa,son 
of Mu h a mm a d IV., in 1675, there were at least two hundred 
proselytes made during the thirteen days of public rejoicing/ and 
numerous other instances may be found in writings of this period. 
A contemporary writer (ibfij) has well described the mental 
attitude of such converts, 11 When you mix with the Turks in 
the ordinary intercourse of Life and see that they pray and sing 
even the Psalms of David ; that they give alms and do other good 
works ; that they think highly of Christ, hold the Bible in great 
honour, and the like ; that, besides, any ass may become parish 
pnest who plies the Basra with presents, and he will not urge 
Christianity on you very much ; so you will come to think that 
they are good people and will very probably be saved ; and so van 
will come to believe that you too may bn saved, if you likewise 
become 1 urks. Herewith will the Holy Triimitv and the cnici* 
tied Sou of God, with many other mysteries of the faith, which 
seem quite absurd to the unenlightened reason, easily pass out of 
your thoughts, and imperceptibly Christianity will quite die out 
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in you, and you mil think that it it .ill the same whether you he 
Christ tans or Turks ," 1 

Another feature in the condition of the Greek Church that 
contributed to the decay of its numbers, was the corruption 
and degradation of its pastors, particularly the higher clergy 
The sees of bishops and archbishops were put up to auction to 
the highest bidders, and the purchasers sought tu recoup 
themselves by exacting levies of all kinds from their flocks : 
they burdened the unfortunate Christians with rases ordinary and 
extraordinary, made them purchase all the sacraments at exorbi¬ 
tant rates, baptism, confession, holy communion, indulgence.-, 
and the right of Christian burial. Some of the clergy even 
formed an unholy alliance with the Janissaries, and several 
bishops had their names and those of their households inscribed 
on the list of one of their Ortas or regiments, the better to secure 
an immunity for their caresses and escape the punishment of 
their crimes under the protection of this corporation that the 
weakness of Lhe Ottoman rulers had allowed to assume such a 
powerful position in the state, 3 The evidence of contemporary 
eye-witnesses £0 the oppressive behaviour of the Greek dergv 
preaents a terrible picture of the sufferings of the Christians. 
Taumefort in 1700, after describing the election of a new 
Patriarch, says: " We need not at all doubt but the new 
Patriarch makes the best of his time. Tyranny succeeds in 
Simony : the first thing he does is to signify the Sultan's ordr; 
to all the Archbishops and Bishops of his clergy': his greatest 
study is to know exactly the revenues uf cadi Prelate; he impose 
a tax upon them, and enjoins them very strictly by a second lett*T 
tu send the sum demanded, otherwise their dioceses are adjudg’d 
to the highest bidder. The Prelates being used to this trade, 
never spare their Suffragans ; these latter torment the Papas: 
the Papas flea the Parishioners and hardly sprinkle the least 
drop of Holy Water, but what they are paid for beforehand," 

"If afterwards the Patriarch has occasion for money, he farm; 
out the gathering of it to the highest bidder among the Turks : 
he that gives most for it, goes into Greece to cite the Prelate*. 
Usually for twenty thousand crowns that the clergy* is tax'd 
at, the Turk extorts two and twenty ; so that he has the two 
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thousand crowns for his pains, besides having his charged borne 
in every diocese. In virtue of the agreement he lias made with 
the Patriarch, he deprives and interdict* from all ecclesiastical 
function^ those prelates who refuse to pay their t a*/' 1 The 
Christ Lin clergy are even said to have carried oG" the children of 
their parishioners and sold them as sbves, to get money fur their 
simuniacal designs. 2 

The extortions practised in the seventeenth have found their 
counterpart in the present century, and the sufferings of the 
Christians of the Greek Church in Bosnia, before the Austrian 
occupation, exactly illustrate the words of Toumefort^ The 
Metropolitan of Serajevo used to wring as much as /10,000 a 
year from his miserable dock—a sum exactly double the salary of 
the Turkish Governor himself— and tu raise this enormous sum 
th* unfortunate parishioners were squeezed in every possible way, 
and the Turkish authorities had orders to assist the clergy in 
levying their exactions ; and whole Christian villages suffered the 
fate of sacked cities, for refusing p or often being unable, to comply 
with the exorbitant demand* of Christian Prelates.* Such un¬ 
bearable Oppression on the part of the spiritual leaders who should 
protect the Christian population, has often stirred it up to open 
revolt, whenever a favourable opportunity has offered itself. 4 

It Is not surprising then Co learn time many of the Christians 
went over to Islam, to deliver themselves from such tyranny* 1 

Though the mass of the parish dergy were innocent of the 
charges brought again*! their superiors * still they were very 
ignorant and illiterate- At the end of the seventeenth century, 
there were said to be hardly twelve person* in the whole Turkish 
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dominion a thoroughly skilled in the knowledge of the undent 
Greek language ; it was considered a great merit in the clergy to 
be able to read, while they were quite ignorant of the meaning of 
ibtf i^irds qf their service-boots^ 

While there was so much in the Christian society uf the time, 
t'.> repd, there was much hi the character and life uf the Turks to 
attract, and th u superiority of the early Ottomans as compared 
with the degradation of the guides and teachers of the Christian 
church would naturally impress devout minds that revolted from 
the selfish ambition, simony and corruption of the Greek eccle¬ 
siastics. Christian writers constantly praise these Turks for the 
earnestnesa and intensity of their religious life ; their ieat in 
the performance of the observances prescribed by their faith : 
the outward decency and modesty displayed in their apparel and 
tnode of lining; the absence of ostentatious display and the 
simplicity of life observable even in the great and powerful,! The 
annalist of the embassy from the Emperor Leopold I. to the 
Ottoman Porte in 1665*6, especially eulogises the devmitncsa and 
regularity of the 1 ttrks in prayer, and he even goes so far as to 
•^uy , " Nous devens dire a la confusion des Chretiens, que les 
1 urea tfimoignent beaucoup plus de win et de rile I lWrcice de 
!eur Religion : que les Chretiens n’en font parottre * la pratique 
de la leur. - . . . Mais ce qui passe tout ce que nous experi- 
tnentons de devot entre lus Chretiens: cfest que pendant le tems 
de la prBrre, vous ne coyer pas une personne distraite de scs 
veuii ; vous n'en voy« pas une qui ne soit attache* k lobjet de 
sa priere : ct pas une qui n'ait toute la reverence exterieure pour 
s£in Createur, qu'on pent exiger de la Creature. 5 
Even the behaviour of the soldiery receives its meed uf praise, 
wring the march of ao army the inhabitants of the country, we 
are told by the secretary to the Embassy sent by Charles II, to 
tliL Sultan, had no complaints to make of being plundered or of 
their women being maltreated. All the taverns along the line of 
march were shut up and sealed two or three days before the arrival 
ol the army, and no wine was allowed to be sold to the soldiers 
under pain of death,* 
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Many a tribute of prut sc h given to the virtues of the Turks even 
by Christian writers who bore them no love ; one such who had a 
very poor opinion of their religion/ speaks of them as follows : — 
11 Even in the din of the Alcoran you ahall find some jewel* 
of Christian Virtues ; and indeed if Christians will but diligently 
read and observe the Laws and Histories of the Mahometans, they 
may blush to see how zealous they are in the works of devotion, 
piety, and charity t how devout, cleanly, and reverend in their 
Mosquesj how obedient to their Pritist, that even the great Turk 
himself will attempt nothing without consulting his Mufti; how r 
careful are they 10 observe their hours of prayer five times a day 
wherever they are, or however employed ? how constantly da they 
observe their Fasts from morning till night a whole month 
together ■ how loving and charitable the Muslemans are to each 
other, and how careful of strangers, may be seen by their Hos¬ 
pitals, both for the Poor and for Travellers; if we observe their 
Justice, Temperance, and other moral Vertues, we may truly 
blush at our own coldness r both in devotion and charity, at our 
injustice, intemperance, and oppression ; doubtless these Men 
will rise up in judgment against us; and surely their devotion, 
piety, and work* of mercy are main causes of the growth of 
Mahomet ism/ 1 

The same conclusion is drawn by a modem historian/ who 
writes ;— 1,1 We find that many Greeks of high talent and mural 
character were so sensible of the superiority of the Mohammedans, 
that even when they escaped being drafted into the Sultan's 
household as tribute-children, they voluntarily embraced the faith 
of Mahomet. The moral superiority of Qthomaii society must be 
allowed to have had as much weight in causing these conversions, 
which were numerous in the fifteenth century, a* the personal 
ambition of individuals." 

A generation that has watched the decay of the Turkish power 
in Europe and the successive curtailment of its territorial pos- 
*esaioti5j and is accustomed to hearing it spoken of as the “sick 
man, 1r destined to a speedy dissolution, must find it difficult to 
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realise the feelings which the Ottoman Empire inspired in the 
earl jr eh vs of its rise in Burope. The rapid and widespread! 
success of the Turkish arms filled men's minds with terror and 
amazement. One Christian kingdom after another fell into their 
anus. Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, and Hungary yielded up their 
independence as Christian states. The proud Republic of Venice 
saw one possession after another wrested from it, until the Lion of 
bt. Mark held swny on the shores of the Adriatic alone. Even 
the safety of the eternal City 1 itself was menaced by the capture 
of Otranto, Christian Jiterature of the latter half of the fifteenth 
and of the sixteenth centuries Is full of direful forebodings of the 
ate t t threatened Christian Europe unless the victorious pro- 
gre& ot ti e Turk was arrested ; he is represented as a scourge in 
the hand of God for the punishment of the sins and backslidingi 
ol hiis people, or on the other hand as the unloosed power of the 
Devi! working for the destruction of Christianity under the 
hypocritical guise of religion. But—what is most important to 
notice here—some men began to ask themselves, *< Is it possible' 
that God would allow the Muhammadans to increase in such 
countless numbers without good reason ? Is it conceivable that 
so many thousands are to be damned like one man ? How can 
such multitudes be opposed to the true faith f since truth is 
stronger than error and is more loved and desired by all men, it is 
not possible for so many men to be fighting against it. How could 
they prevail against truth, since God always helps and upholds 
tie truth? How could their religion so marvellously increase, if 
built upon the rotten foundation of error ? "» Such thoughts, we 
arc told, appealed strongly to the Christian peoples that lived 
under the Urkish rule and with especial force to th* unhappy 
, rlit ^ n c *P t ' v *s who watched the years drag wearily on without 
iipt- o release or respite from their mUerv, Can wc be surprised 
wne n wc find such an one asking himself ? 11 Surely if God were 
pca=e with the faith to which you have clung, He would not 
have thus abandoned you, but would have helped you to gain 
your freedom and return to it again. But as He has dosed every 
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avenue of freedom to you, perchance it is Hi* pleasure that you 
should leave it and join this sect and be saved therein." 1 

The Christian slave who thus describes the doubts that arose in 
his mind as the slow-passing years brought bo relief, doubtless 
expression here to thoughts that suggested themselves to 
nian\ a hapless Christian captive with overwhelming persistency , 
until at last he biokc away from the ties of his old faith and 
embraced Islam. Many who would have been ready to die as 
martyrs for the Christian religion if the mythical choice between the 
Our'an and the sword had been offered them, felt more and more 
strongly, after long years of captivity, the influence of Muham¬ 
madan thought and practice, and humanity won converts where 
violence would have failed , 4 For though the lot of many of the 
Christian captives was a very pitiable one, others who held 
positions in the households or private individuals, wore often no 
worse oIf than domestic servants in the rest of Europe. As 
organised by the Muhammadan Law, slavery was robbed of many 
of its harshest features, nor in Turkey at least docs it seem to 
have been accompanied by such barbarities and atrocities as in the 
pirate slates of Northern Africa. The slaves, like other citizens, 
had their rights, and it is even said that a stave might summon 
hia master before the QadJ for ill usage, and that if he alleged that 
their tempers were so opposite, that it was impossible for them to 
agree, the Ol# could oblige his master to sell him. a The condi 
ti-jii »f the Christian captives naturally varied with circumstances 
and their own capabilities of adapting themselves to a life of hard¬ 
ship ; the aged, the priests and munks, and those of noble birth 
suffered mi.it, while the physician and the handicraftsman received 
more considerate treatment from their masters, as being servants 
that best repaid the money spent upon them * The galley)laves 
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naturally suffered most of all, indeed the kindest treatment could 
have but little relieved the hardships incident to such in occupy 
bCI5 ’ 1 Further ' the lot of the slaves who were state property was 
more pitiable than that of those who had been purchased by 
private individuals* As a rule they were allowed the free eiercise 
of their religion : in the state-prisons at Constantinople, they had 
their own priests and chapels, and the clergy were allowed to 
administer the consolations of religion to the galley-staves/> The 
number of the Christian slaves who embraced Islam was cnor- 
some few cases have been recorded of their being 
threatened and ill-treated for the very purpose of inducing them 
to recant, but as □ rule the masters seldom forced them to 
renounce their faith,* and put the greatest pressure upon them 
during Lhe first years of their captivity, after which they lei them 
uhmc to follow their own fhith.< The majority of the converted 
slaves therefore changed their religion of their own fret- choice ; 
and when the Christian embassies were never sure from dm to 
day that some ef their fellow -countrymen that had accompanied 
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them to Constantinople as domestic servants, might not turn 
Turk, 1 it can easily be understood that slaves who had lost alt 
hope of return to their native country, and found little in their 
surroundings to strengthen and continue the teachings of their 
earlier years, would yield to the influences that beset them and 
would feel Few restraints to hinder them from entering a new 
society and a new religion. An English traveller a of the 
seventeenth century has said of them : 11 Few ever return to 
their native country ; and fewer have the courage and constancy 
of retaining the Christian Faith, in which they were educated ; 
their education being but mean, and their knowledge but slight 
in the principles and grounds of tt; whereof some are frightened 
into Turcism by their impatience and too deep resentments of the 
hardships of the servitude; others are enticed by the blandish, 
ments and flatteries of pleasure the Mahometan Law allows, and 
the allurements they have of making their condition better and 
more easy by a change of their Religion; having no hope left 
of being redeemed, they renounce their Saviour and their 
Christianity, and soon forget their original country, and are no 
longer looked upon as strangers, but pass for natives.' 1 

Much of course depended upon the individual chancier of the 
different Christian slaves themselves. The anonymous writer, so 
often quoted above, whose long captivity made him so competent 
to speak on their condition, divides them into three classes: — 
those who passed their days in all simplicity, not caring to 
trouble themselves to learn anything about the religion of their 
masters ; for them it was enough to know that the Turks were 
infidels, and so, as far as thdr captive condition and their yoke of 
slavery allowed, they avoided having anything to do with them 
and their religious worship, fearing lest they should be led astray 
by their errors, and striving to observe the Christian faith as Jar 
as their knowledge and power went. The second class consisted 
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of those whose curiosity led them to study and investigate the 
doings of the Turks ; if f by the help of God, they had time enough 
to dive into their secrets,, and understanding enough for the 
investigation of them and light of reason to find the interpretation 
thereof, they not only came out of the trial unscathed, but had 
their own faith strengthened. The third class include? those 
who, examining the Muslim religion without due caution, fail to 
dive into its depths and find the interpretation of it and so are 
deceived ; believing the errors of the Turks to be the truth, they 
lose their own faith and embrace the false religion of che 
Muslims, hereby not only compassing their own destruction, but 
setting a bad Example to others ; of such men the number is 
infinite. 1 

Conversion to Islam did not, as some writers have affirmed, 
release the slave from his captivity and make him a free man, 8 
for emancipation was solely at the discretion of the master ; who 
indeed often promised to set any slave free, without the payment 
of ransom, if only he would embrace Islam 1 ; but, on the other 
hand, would also freely emancipate the Christian slave, even 
though he had persevered in his religion, provided he had proved 
himself a faithful servant, and would make provision for his old 
age * 

There were many others who, like the Christian slaves 
separated from early surroundings and associationfound them¬ 
selves cut loose from old ties and thrown into the midst of a 
society animated by social and religious ideals of an entirely novel 
character. The crowds of Christian workmen that came wan¬ 
dering from the conquered countries in the fifteenth century to 
Adrianople and other Turkish cities in search of employment, 
were easily pcr&uaded to settle there and adopt the faith of Islam.* 
Similarly the Christian families that Muhammad II. transported 
from conquered provinces in Europe into Asia Minor,* may welt 
have become merged into the mass of the Muslim population by 
almost imperceptible degrees, as was the case with the Armenians 
carried away into Persia by Shah l Abb 3 s L (1587*1629), most cf 
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irhom appear to have passed over to Islam in the second 
generation,! 

In the following pages it is proposed to give a more detailed 
and particular account of the spread of Islam among the Christian 
populations of Albania, Servia, Bosnia and Crete, as the history 
of each of these countries after its conquest by the Ottomans 
presents some special features of interest in the history of the 
propagation of Islam. 

The Albanians, with the exception of some settlements in 
Greece,* inhabit the mountainous count it that stretches along 
the east shore of the Adriatic from Montenegro to the Gulf or 
Arti They form one of the oldest and purest-blooded races in 
Europe and belong to the Pelasgic branch of the Aryan stock. 
Their country was first conquered by Bayard I. in the early part 
of the fifteenth century. For a short time it regained its inde¬ 
pendence under George Castriot, who is better known under hil 
Muhammadan name of Scantier beg or Si bandar beg. When a 
boy he had been surrendered, together with his three brothers 
by his father, the despot of Epirus, as a hostage for the payment 
of the tnbute imposed by the Turks. He was circumcised and 
brought up a* a Muslim under the especial favour of the Sultan 
who made him commander of tooo Turkish horse. On the death 
of his father, his brothers were put to death and the principality 
seized by thu Sultan, who thought that he had hound Sikandar 
securely to himself, but thirsting for revenge, the young Albanian 
threw off his allegiance to Islam, and for twenty-three year 
maintained a vigorous and successful resistance lo the Turkish 
irmies- After -ihe death of Sikandarheg in 1467, the Turk- 
began again to take possession of Albania. Krofo, the capital 
of the Castriot dynasty, fell into their hands eleven year* later 
and from ih« date there appears to have been no ' organised 
resistance of the whole country, though revolts were frequent and 

subjection of the country was never complete. Some of the 
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wmrK that the city should retain its old laws and magistrate^ 
that there should be free and public exercise of the Christian 
religion, that the churches and chapels should remain uninjured 
and might he rebuilt if they fell into decay ; that the citizen? 
should retain all their movable and immovable property and 
should not he burdened by any additional taxation. 

The Albanians under Turkish rule appear always to have 
maintained a kind of semi-autonomy, and the several tribes and 
dans remained as essentially independent as they were before the 
conquest. Though vassals of the Sultan, they would not brook 
the interference of Turkish officials in their internal administra¬ 
tion! and there is reason to believe that the Turkish Governmcm 
has never been able to appoint or confirm any provincial 
governor who was not a native of Albania, and had not already 
established his influence by his arms t policy or connections. 1 
Their racial pride 3s intense, and to the present day the 
Albanian, if asked what he is r will call himself a Skipetar* a before 
saying whether he is a Christian or a Muhammadan—a verv 
remarkable instance of national feeling obliterating the fierce dis¬ 
tinction between the.se two religions that so forcibly obtrudes 
itself in the rest of the Ottoman empire. The Christian and 
Muhammadan Albanians alike, just as they speak the same 
language* so do they cherish the same traditions, and observe 
the same manners and customs ; and pride in their common 
nationality ha? been ioo strong a bond to allow differences uf 
religious belief to split the nation into separate communities on 
this basis,* Side by side they serve in the irregular troops that 
soon after the Turkish conquest became the main dependence pi 
the government in all its internal administration, and both 
classes have found the same ready employment in the service oi 

J Leake, p. 350* 
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the local pashas, being accounted the bravest soldiers in the 
empire. Christian Albanians served in the Ottoman army in 
the Crimean War/ and though they have perhaps been a Little 
more quiet and agricultural than their Muslim Fellow countrymen, 
still the difference has been *mall; they have always retained 
their arms and military habits have always displayed the same 
fiercei proud, untamable spirit* and been animated with the same 
intense national feeling as their brethren who had embraced the 
creed of the Prophet 3 

The consideration of these facts is of importance in tracing the 
spread of Islam in Albania, for it appears to have been propagated 
very gradually by the people of the country themselves, and not 
under pressure of foreign influences. The details that we possess 
of this movement are very meagre, as the history of Albania 
from the close of the fifteenth century to the rise of 'All Pasha 
three hundred years later,, h almost a blank ; what knowledge we 
have, therefore, of the slow but continuous accession of converts 
to Islam during this period, is derived from the ecclesiastical 
chronicles of the various dioceses, 1 and the reports sent in from 
time to time to the Pope and the Society de Propaganda Fide. 4 
But it goes without saying that the very nature of these sources 
gives the information derived from them the stamp of imper¬ 
fection—especially in the matter of the motives assigned for 
conversion. For an ecclesiastic of those times to have even 
entertained the possibility ot a conversion to Islam from genuine 
convktion—much less have openly expressed such an opinion in 
writing to his superiors—-is wcLUnigh inconceivable* 

During the sis teen th century, Islam appears to have made but 
little progress, though the tide of conversion had already set in. 
Tn 1610 the Christian population exceeded the Muhammadan in 
the proportion of ten to one/ and as most of the villages were 
inhabited by Christians, with a very small admixture of Mu ham- 
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madans, 1 the conversions appear to have been more frequent in 
the large towns. In Antlvari, for example, while many Christians 
elected to emigrate into the neighbouring Christian countries, 
the majority of those who remained;, both high-born and low, 
went over gradually to the Muslim faith* so that the Christian 
population grew less and less day by dayJ 1 As the number of 
accessions to Islam increased, churches were converted into 
mosques—a measure which, though contrary to the terms of the 
capitulation, seems justified by the change in the religion of the 
people, 1 In jSio two collegiate churches only remained In the 
hands of the Latin Christians, but these appeared to have sufficed 
for the needs of the community + | what this amounted to can 
only roughly be guessed from the words of Marco Bizzn M There 
are about 600 houses inhabited indiscriminately by Muhammadans 
and Christians—both Latin and Schematics (Le + of the Orthodox 
Greek Church) : the number of the Muhammadans is a little in 
excess of the Christians, and that of the Latins in excess of the 
Schismatics.^ 

In the accounts we have of the social relations between the 
Christians and the Muslims, and in the absence of any sharp line 
of demarcation between the two communities, we find some clue 
to the manner in which Muhammadan influences gradually 
gained converts from among the Christian population irk pro¬ 
portion as the vigour and the spiritual life of the church declined. 

H had become very common for Christian parents to give their 
daughters in marriage to Muhammadans, and for Christian 
women to make no objection to such unions } The male children 
bom of these mixed marriages were brought up as Musalmans, 
hut the girU were allowed to follow the religion of their mother.* 

1 frkri, ful, 35, * Ferhui, vol idi. py, 104, 107, 
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Such permission was rendered practically ineffective by the action 
of the Christian ecclesiastics who ordered the mothers to be 
excluded from the churches and from participation in the sacra- 
ments f i and consequently (though the parish priests often dis¬ 
regarded the commands of their superiors) many of these women 
embraced the faith of Lheir husbands. But even then they kept 
up a superstitious observance of the rite of baptism, which iv'is 
supposed to be □ sovereign specific against leprosy, witches and 
wolves,* and Christian priests were found ready to pander to this 
superstition for any Muhammadan woman who wished to have 
her children baptised* 3 This good feeling between the members 
of the two religions* is similarly illustrated by the attendance of 
Muhammadans at the festivals of Christian saints ; eg, Marco 
Bizxi says that on the feast-day of St, Elias (for whom the 
Albanians appear to have had a special devotion) there were as 
many Muhammadans present in the church as Christians ‘ Even 
to the present day we arc told that Albanian Muhammadans 
revere the Virgin Mary and the Christian saints, and make 
pi grimage* to their shrines, while Christians on the other hand 
resort to the tomb* of Muslim saints for the cure of ailments or 
in fulfilment « f vows.* In the town of Calevacri, where there 
were sixty Christian and ten Muhammadan households, the 
followers of the Prophet contributed towards the support of the 
parish priest, as the majority of them had Christian wive-- 7 
l nder such circumstances it is hardly surprising to Icam that 
many openly professed Islam, while satisfying their conscience- 
by sa^ng that they professed Christianity in their hearts' 
Alamo Bihi has three explanations to offer for such a lapse—the 
attraction of worldly advantage, the de-ire to avoid the payment 
0 tribute, and the want of a sufficiently large number of intelli 
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gent clergy to supply the spiritual needs of the country. 1 Con¬ 
versions are frequently ascribed to the pressure of the burden of 
taxation imposed upon the Christians, and whole villages are said 
to have apostatized eo avoid payment of the tribute. As no 
details are given, it h impossible to judge whether there was 
really sufficient ground for the complaint, or whether this was 
Hot the apology'for their conduct alleged by the renegades in order 
to make some kind of excuse to their former co-religionists,—or 
indeed an exaggeration on the part of ecclesiastics to whom a 
genuine conversion to Islam oil rational grounds seemed an 
absolute impossibility, A cent ury’ later (in 1703) the capitation- 
tax was six reals a head for each male and this (with the exception 
of a tax s termed seiataracdo, of three reals a year) was the only 
burden imposed on the Christians exclusively. 1 Men must 
have had very little attachment to their religion to abandon 
it merely in order to he quit nf so slight a penalty, and with nn 
other motive ; and the very existence of $0 large a body of 
Christiana in Albania at the present time shows that the burden 
could nut have been so heavy as to force them into npostacy 
without any other alternative. 

if only we had something more than vague general complaints 
against the +l Turkish tyranny/' we should be better able to 
determine how far this could have had such a preponderating 
influence as is ascribed to it : but the evidence alleged seems 
hardly to warrant such a conclusion. The vicious practice 
followed by the Ottoman Court of selling posts in the provinces 
to the highest bidder and the uncertainty of the tenure of 
such posts, often resulted m the occupants trying to amass 
as large a fortune as posable by extortion^ of every kind. 
Rue such burden* are said to have weighed as. heavily on 
Muhammadans as Christians.* Though certainly an avaricious 
and unjust official may have found it easier to oppress the 
Christians than the Muslims, especially when the former were 
convicted of treasonable correspondence with the Venetians 
and other Christian states and were suspected of a wish to 
revolt. 
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However this may have been* there can be little doubt of the 
influence exerted by the zealous activity and vigorous life of 
blam in the face of the apathetic and ignorant Christian clergy. 
If Islam in Albania had many such exponents as the Mulll, whose 
sincerity, courtesy and friendliness are praised by Marco Bizzi, 
with whom he used to discuss religious questions, it may well 
have made its way. 1 The majority of the Christian clergy appear 
to have been wholly unlettered : most of them, though theycoujd 
read a little, did not know how to write, and were so ignorant of 
the duties of their sacred calling that they couM not even repeat 
the formula of absolution by heart *| though they had to recite 
the mass and other services in Latin, there were very few who 
could understand atiy of it, as they were ignorant of any language 
but their mother tongue, and they had only a vague* traditionary 
knowledge of the truths of their religion, 9 Marco Bizzi considered 
the inadequate episcopate of the country responsible for these 
evils, as for the small numbers of the clergy, and their ignorance 
of their sacred calling, and for ihe large number of Christians 
who grew old and even died without being confirmed and 
apostatised almost everywhere 4 ; and unless this were remedied 
he prophesied a rapid decay of Christianity in llie country'. 1 
Several priests were also accused uf keeping concubines, and of 
drunkenness.® 

It may here be observed that the Albanian priests were not the 
repositaries of the national aspirations and ideals, as were the 
clergy of the Orthodox Church in other provinces of the Turkish 
Empire, who in spite of their ignorance kept alive among their 
people that devotion to the Christian faith which formed the 
nucleus of the national life of the Greeks. 7 Ou the contrary, 
the Albanians cherished a national feeling Lhat was quite apart 
from religious belief, and with regard to the Turks, con¬ 
sidered, in true feudal spirit, that as they were the masters of 
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the country they ought to be obeyed whatever com mauds they 
gave . 1 

There is a curious story of conversion which is said to have 
taken place owing to a want of amicable relations between a 
Christian priest and hb people, as follows ; li Many years since, 
when all the country* was Christian, there stood in the city of 
Scutari a beautiful image of the Virgin Maiy f to whose shrine 
thousands flocked every year from all parts of the country* to 
offer their gifts, perform their devotions,, and be healed of their 
mfirmitJeA* 

u For some cause or other, however* it fell out that there was 
dissension between the priest and the people, and one day the 
Latter came to the church in great crowds, declaring that unless 
the priest yielded to them they would then and there abjure the 
faith of Christ and embrace in its stead that of Muhamtnad^ The 
priest, whether right or wrong, still remaining fini t Ms congrega* 
lion tore the rosaries and crosses from their necks, trampled them 
under their feet, and, going to the nearest mosque* were received 
by the Mollah into the fold of the True Believers/ 5 J 

Through the negligence and apathy of the Christian clergy 
many abuses and irregularities had been allowed to creep into the 
Christian society ; in one of which* namely the practice of con- 
tracting marriages without the sanction of the Church or any 
religious ceremony, we find an approximation to the Muhamma¬ 
dan law, which makes marriage a civil contract In order to 
remedy this evh, the husband and wife were to be excluded from 
the church* until they had conformed to the ecclesiastical law aud 
gone through the service in the regular manner, 1 

in the course of the seventeenth century s the social conditions 
and other factors indicated above* bore fruit abundantly* and the 
numbers of the Christian population began rapidly to decline. 
In 16*4 there were only two thousand Catholics in the whole 
diocese of Antivari* and in the city itself only one church; at the 
close of the century, even this church was no longer used for 
Christian worship, as there were only two families of Roman 
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Catfirdi.es left/ In the whole country- generally, the majority oi 
the Christian community in 1651 was composed of women, as the 
male population had aposutised in such large numbers to Islam/ 
Matters were still worse at the dose of the century, the Catholic: 
being then fewer in number than the Muhammadans, the propor¬ 
tions being about I to 1 j/ whereas less than a hundred years before, 
they had outnumbered the Muhammadans in the proportion of 
to to 1; * m the Archbishopric of Durazzo the Christian population 
lwd decreased by about half in twenty years,* in another town fin 
the diocese of KroLa) the entire population passed from Christianity 
to Islam in the course of thirty years * In spite of the frequent 
protests and regulations made by their ecclesiastical superiors, the 
parish priests continued to countenance the open profession t ,f 
Islam along with a secret adherence to Christianity, on the part 
of many male members of their flocks, by administering to them 
Lhe Blessed Sacrament ; the result of which was that the children 
of such persons, being brought up a* Muhammadans, were for 
ever lost to the Christian church/ Similarly, Christian parents 
till gave their daughters in marriage to Muhammadans, the 
parish priests countenancing such unions bv administering the 
-acrament to such women," in spite of the fulminating of the 
higher clergy against such indulgence/ Such action on the nart 
of the lower clergy can hardly however be taken as indicating 
any great zeal on behalf of tile spiritual welfare of their flocks, in 
the face of the accusations brought against them ; the majority- of 
them are accused of being scandalous livers, who very seldom 
went to confession and held drunken reeds in their parsonages 
on festival days ; they sold the property of the Church, frequently 
absented themselves from their parishes, and when censured' 
succeeded in getting off by putting themselves under the protec' 
tion of the Turks. 10 Tile Reformed Franciscans and the Obser¬ 
vants who had been sent to minister to the spiritual wants of the 
people did nothing but quarrel and gn to bw with one another ■ 
much to the scandal of the laity and the neglect of the mission/ 1 
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tn the middle of the seventeenth century five out of the twelve 
Albanian secs were vacant; the diocese of Pullati had not been 
visited by a bishop for thirty years, and there were only two 
priests to 634S souls. 1 In some parishes in the interior of the 
country, there had been 110 priests for more than forty years; and 
this was in no way due to the oppression of the “Turkish tyrant/’ 
for when at last four Franciscan missionaries were sent, they 
reported that they could go through ihe country and exercise 
their sacred office without any hindrance whatever.* The bishop 
ot Sappy to the great prejudice of his diocese, had been long 
resident in Venice, where he is said to have lived a vicious life, 
and had appointed as his vicar an ignorant priest who was a 
notorious evil-liver : this man had 13,400 souls under bis charge, 
and, says the ecclesiastical visitor, u through the absence of the 
bishop there is danger of his losing his own soul and compassing 
the destruction of the souls under him and of the property of 
the Church." 1 The bishop of Scutari was looked upon as a 
tyrant by his clergy and people, and only succeeded in keeping 
his post through the ;tid of the Turks 4 ; and Zmaievich complains of 
the bishops generally that they burdened Lhe parishes in their 
diocese with forced contributions. 1 ft appears that Christian 
ecclesiastics were authorised by the Sultan to levy contributions 
on their Bocks. Thus the Archbishop of Antivari (icqg-ito-i 
was allowed to 11 exact and receive" two a specs from each 
Christian family, twelve for every first marriage (and double the 
araoum for a second, and quadruple for a third marriage), and 
one gold piece from each parish annually, and it seems to have 
been possible to obtain the assistance of the Turkish authorities 
in levying these contributions.* 

Throughout the whole of Albania there was not a single 
Christian school/ and the priests were profoundly ignorant: some 
were sent to study in Italy, but Marco Crisio condemns this prac¬ 
tice, as such priests were in danger of finding life in Italy so 
pleasant that they refused to return to their native country'. 
With a priesthood so ignorant and so careless of their sacred duties, 
it is not surprising to learn that the common people had no know- 
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ledge even of the rudiments of their faith, and that numerous 
abuses and corruptions sprang up among them, which “wrought 
the utmost desolation to this vineyard of the Lord/ 11 Many 
Christians lived in open concubinage for year*, still however 
being admitted to the sacraments,* while others hud 2 plurality of 
wives.* In this latter practice we notice an assimilation between 
the habksof the two communities—the Christian and the Muslim 
—which is further illustrated by the admission of Muhammadans 
as sponsors at the baptism of Christian children, while the old 
superstitious custom of baptising Muhammadan children was still 
sanctioned by the priests* 

Such being the state of the Christian Church in Albania in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century t some very trifling 
incentive would have been enough to bring about a widespread 
apostacy; and the punishment inflicted pn the rebellious Catholic* 
in the latter half of the century was a determining factor more 
than sufficient to consummate the tendencies that had been 
drawing them towards Islam and to cause Large numbers of them 
to fall away from the Christian Church. The rebellious move¬ 
ment referred to seems to have been instigated by George, the 
thirty-ninth Archbishop of Antivari (1635-1644),, who through 
the bishops of Durazzo, Seodra, and Alessio tried to induce the 
leaders of the Christian community to conspire against the Turkish 
rule and hand over the country to the neighbouring Christian 
power, the Republic of Venice, As in his time Venice was at 
peace with the Turks a luting opportunity for the hatching of 
this plot did nut occur; but in 164s war broke out between 
Turkey and the Republic, and the Venetians made an unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to capture the city of Antivati, which before the 
Turkish conquest had been in their possession for mote thm 
three centuries (1265-1571). The Albanian Catholics who had 
sided with the enemy and secretly given them assistance were 
severely punished and deprived of their privileges, white the 
Greek Christians (who had everything to fear in the event of the 
restoration of the Venetian rule and had remained faithful to the 
Turkish government) were liberally rewarded and were lauded 
as the saviours of their country'. Many of the Catholics either 
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became Muhammadans or joined tbc Greet Church. The latter 
fact is very significant as showing that there was no persecution 
of the Christians as rw 4 , nor 9113- attempt to fares the acceptance 
of Jstam upon them. The Catholics who became Muhammadans, 
did so to avoid tile odium of their position after the failure of 
tlieir plot, and could have gained the same end and have at the 
same time retained their Christian faith by joining the Greek 
Church, which was not only officially recognised by the Turkish 
government but in high favour in Antivari at this time: so that 
those who neglected to dn so, could have had very little attach¬ 
ment to the Christian religion. The same remark holds good of 
the numerous conversions to Islam in the succeeding year* ; 
Zmaievich attributes them in some cases to the desire to" avoid 
the payment of tribute, but, from what has been said above, it is 
very unlikely that this was tile sole determining motive. 

In (649 a still more widespread insurrection broke out, an 
Archbishop of Antivari, Joseph Maria Bonaldo (*646- 16154), being 
again the main instigator of the movement ; and the leading 
citizens of Antivari, Scodra and other towns conspired to throw 
open their gates to the army of the Venetian Republic. But this 
plot also failed and the insurrection was forcibly crushed by the 
Turkish troops, aided by the dissensions that arose among the 
Christian* themselves. Many Albanians whose influence was 
feared Were transported from their own country into the interior 
of tht^ Turkish dominions; a body of 3000 men crossed the border 
into Venetian territory f those who remained were overawed by 
the erection of fortresses and the marching of troops through the 
disaffected districts, while heavy fines were imposed upon the 
malcontents. 1 

Unfortunately the Christian writers who complain of the “ un- 
just tributes and vexations " with which the Turks oppressed the 
.Albanians, so that they apostatised to Islam,* make use only of 
general expressions, and give us no details to enable ns to judge 
w ether or not such complaints were justified by* the facts. 
Zmaievidi prefaces his account of the apostacy of two thousand 
persons with an enumeration of the taxes and other burdens the 
Christians had to bear, hut all these, he says, were common also 
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to the Muhammadans, with the exception of the capitation-tax of 
stx reals a year for each male, and another tax* termed sciatarucdo, 
of throe reals a year. 1 He concludes with the words : 11 1 he 
nation, wounded by these taxes in its weakest part, namely, 
worldly interest, to the consideration of which it has a singular 
leaning either by nature or by necessity, has given just cause for 
lamenting the deplorable loss of about 2000 souls who apostatised 
from the true faith so as not to be subject to the tribute/ 1 * There 
is nothing in his report to show that the taxes the Catholics had 
to pay, constituted so intolerable a burden as to force them to 
renounce their creed, and though he attributes many conversions 
to Islam to the desine of escaping the tribute, he says expressly 
that these apostasies from the Christian faith are mainly to be 
ascribed to the extreme ignorance of the clergy in great measure 
also to their practice of admitting to the sacraments those who 
openly professed Islam while in secret adhering to the Christian 
faith * : in another place he says, speaking of the clergy who were 
not fit to be parish priests and their practice of administering the 
sacraments to apostates and secret Christ sans, H these are precisely 
the two causes from which have come all the losses that the 
Christian Church has sustained in Albania/* * There is very little 
doubt but that the widespread apostaey at this time was the 
result of a long series of Influences similar to those mentioned in 
the preceding pages, and that the deliverance from the payment 
of the tribute was the last link In the chain. 

What active efforts Muhammadans themselves were making to 
gain over the Christian* to Mam t we can hardly expect to learn 
from the report of an ecclesiastical visitor; But we find mention 
of a district, the inhabitants of which, from their Intercourse with 
the Turks, had u contracted the vices of these infideb," and one of 
the chief causes of their falling away from the Christian faith was 
their contracting marriages with Turkish women.* There were 
no doubt strong Muhammadan influences at work here, as also in 
the two parishes of Biscascia and Basia, whose joint population 
of nearly a thousand souls was il exposed to the obvious risk of 
apostatising through lack of any pastor/ 1 and were pi much tempted 
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in their laith, and needed to be strengthened in it by wise and 
zealous pastors, 111 

Znunevkh speaks of one of the old noble Christian families in 
the neighbourhood of Antivari which was represented at Lhat 
time by two brother* ; the elder of these had been u wheedled r 
by the prominent Muhammadans of the place, who were closely 
related to him, into denying his faith ; the younger wished to 
study for the priesthood, in which office M he would be of much 
assistance to the Christian church through the high esteem in 
which the Turks held his family; which though poor was 
universally respected/' 8 This indeed is another indication of 
the fact that the Muhammadans did not Ill-treat the Christiana, 
merely as such, but only when they showed themselves to be 
politically disaffected* Zmakvich, who was himself ari Albanian, 
and took up his residence in his diocese instead of in Venetian 
territcuy, as many of the Archbishop s of Anti van seem to have 
done,* was received with M extraordinary honours IT and with 
11 marv ellous courtesy/ 1 not only by the Turkish officials generally, 
hut also by the Supreme Pasha of Albania himself, who gave him 
the place of honour in his Divan, always accompanying him to 
the door on his departure and receiving him there on his arrival* 
This H barbarian n who H showed himself more like a generous - 
hearted Christian than a Turk/' gave more substantial marks of 
good feeling towards the Christians by remitting—at the Arch* 
bishop’s request—the tribute due for the ensuing year from four 
Ksparate towns* 1 If any of the Christian clergy were roughly 
treated by the Turks, it seems generally to have been due to the 
suspicion of treasonable correspondence with the enemies of the 
Turks ] ecclesiastical visits to Italy seem also to have excited— 
and ill many cases, justly,—such suspicions. Otherwise the 
Christian clergy seem to have had no reason to complain of 
the treatment they received from the Muslims ; Zmaievich even 
speaks of one parish priest being H much beloved by the priceipaJ 
Turks/'* and doubtless there were parallels in Albania to the 
case of a priest in the diocese of Trebinje in Herzegovina, who in 
the early part of the eighteenth century was suspected, on 
account of his Familiar intercourse with Muhammadans, of having 
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formed an imention to embrace Islam, and was accordingly sent 
by bis bishop to Rome under safe custody, 1 

The kingdom of Servia first paid tribute to the Ottomans in 
1375 and lost its independence after the disastrous defeat of 
Kqesqvo 0389)3. where both the king of Servsa and the Turkish 
sultan were left dead upon the field. The successors of the two 
sovereigns entered into a friendly compact, the young Servian 
prince! Stephen, acknowledged the suzerainty of Turkey gave 
his sister in marriage to the new sultan, Bayazid, and formed 
with him a league of brotherhood. At the battle of Nikopoiis 
(1394), which gave to the Turks assured possession of the whole 
Balkan peninsula, except the district surrounding Constantinople, 
the Servian contingent turned the wavering fortune of the battle 
and gave the victory tn the Turks, On the field of Angora ([40a], 
when the Turkish power was annihilated and Bayazhf himself 
taken prisoner by Timor, Stephen was prescat with hie Servian 
troops and fought bravely for hi* brother-in-law, and instead os 
taking this opportunity of securing his independence, remained 
faithful to his engagement, and stood by the sons of Bayazkl 
until they recovered their father's throne. Under the successor 
of Stephen, George Brankovitch, Servia enjoyed a semi- 
independence, but when in 1438 lie raised the standard nf 
revolt, his country- was again overrun by the Turks, Then for a 
time StirvLa had to acknowledge the suzerainty of Hungary, hut 
the defeat of John Hunyady at Varna in 1444 brought her nnce 
more under tribute and in 1459 she finally became a Turkish 
province. 

When given the choice between the Roman Catholic rute of 
Hungary' and the Muslim rule of the Turks, the devotion of the 
Servians to the Greek Church Jed them to prefer the tolerance of 
the Muhammadans to the uncompromising proselytising spirit of 
the Latins. An old legend thus represents their feelings at this 
time The Turks and the Hungarians were at war ; George 
Brankovitch sought out John Hunyady and asked him s Jl lfyau 
are victorious, what will you do ? n “Establish the Roman 
Catholic faith/ 1 was the answer. Then he sought out the sultan 
and asked him, “If you come out victorious, what will you do 
w ith our religion t r * M By the side of every mosque shall stand a 
church, and every man shall he free to pray in whichever he 
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chooses. +> 1 The treachery of wme Servian priests forced the 
gani&on of Belgrade to capitulate to the Turks*; similarly the 
Servians of Semendria* on the Danube* welcomed the Turkish 
troops that in 1600 delivered them from the rule of their 
Catholic neighbours,*’ 

The spread of Islam among the Servians began immediately 
after the battle of Kossovo p when a large part of the old feudal 
nobility, such as still remained alive and did not cake refuge in 
neighbouring Christian countries, went over voluntarily to the 
faith of the Prophet, in order to keep their old privileges 
undisturbvdr 4 In these converted nobles the sultans found the 
most zealous propagandists of the new faith . 1 But the majority 
of the Servian people dung firmly to their old religion through 
all their troubles and sufferings, and only in Star;* Serbia or Old 
Scrvia , 4 which now forms the North-eastern portion of modern 
Albania^ has there been any veiy considerable number of eon^ 
versions. Even here the spread of Muhammadanism proceeded 
very slowly until the seventeenth century, when the Austrians 
induced the Servians to rise in revolt and t after the ill-success of 
this rising* the then Patriarch* Arsenins HI. Tscrnoicvitch, in 
169* emigrated with 40,000 Serv ian families across the border Into 
Hungary'; another exodus in 1739 of 15,000 families under the 
leadership of Arsenins IV, Jovanovitch, well nigh denuded this part 
of the country of Its original Servian population/ 

Albanian colonists from the south pressed into the country 
vacated by the fugitives: these Albanians at the time of their 
arrival were Roman Catholics for the most part, hut after they 
settled in Old Serna they gradually adopted Islam and at the 
present time the remnant of Roman Catholic Albanians is but small, 
though from time to time It is recruited by fresh arrivals from the 
mountains : the new-comers however usually follow the trample 
of their predecessors, and after a while become Muhammadans.® 

After this Albanian immigration, Islam began to spread more 
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rapidly among the remnant of the Servian population. The 
Servian clergy were very ignorant and unlettered, they could only 
manage with difficulty to read their service-books and hardly any 
had learned to write ; they neither preached to the people nor 
taugnt them the catechism, consequently in whole villages scarcely 
a man could be found who knew the Lord's Prayer or how many 
commandments there were ; even the priests themselves were 
quite as ignorant* After the insurrection of the Patriarch 
oT Ipck the ecclesiastical capital of Servia, was appointed by the 
Porte, but in 1737, as the result of another rebellion, the Servian 
Patriarchate was entirely suppressed and the Servian Church 
made dependent upon the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople 
The churches were filled with Greek bishops, who made common 
cause with the lurkish Beys and Pashas in bleeding the un- 

the01d% ' riStlar " :,I T n:,tt ° nal k"™* proscribed and 
the Old Slavonic service-books, etc., were collected and sent off to. 

Constantinople,. With such a clergy it is not surprising that the 
Christian f ai th should decline: e.g. in the commune of Corn <m 
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dung to the Christian faith. appealed again and again to the 

eek bishop of Pn/rcn to send them priests, at least occasionally, 

but a ] Jn vain ; their children remained unbaptised, weddings and 

bunals were conducted without the blessing of the church, and 

he consecrated buildings fell into decay.’ Tn the neighbouring 

distnct of Qpolje, similarly, the present Muslim population ofa^i 
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villages, has wholly given up Christianity.* Until recently some 
lingering survivals of their old Christian faith, such as the burning 
of the Yule-log at Christmas, etc., were still to be met with in 
certain villages, but such customs are now fast dying out. 

After the battle of Kossovo and the downfall of the Servian 
Empire, the wild highlands of Montenegro afforded a refuge to 
those Servians who would not submit to the Turks but were 
determined to maintain their independence. It is not the place 
here to relate the history of the heroic struggles of this brave 
people against overwhelming odds, how through centuries of 
continual warfare, under the rule of their prince-bishops/ they 
have kept alive a free Christian state when all their brethren of 
the same race had been compelled to submit to Muhammadan 
rule. While the very basis of their separate existence as a nation 
was their firm adherence to the Christian faith it could hardly have 
been expected that Islam would have made its way among them, 
hut In the seventeenth century' many Montenegrins in the frontier 
districts became Muhammadans and took service with the neigh¬ 
bouring Pashas. But in i"oy, Daniel Petrovitch, the thou 
reigning bishop, called the tribes together and told them that the 
only hope for their country and their faith lay i n the destruction 
of the Muhammadans living among them. Accordingly, on 
Christmas Eve, all the converted Montenegrins who would not 

forswear Islam and embrace Christianity were massacred in cold 
blood* 

To pass now to Bosnia in this country the religious and 
social conditions of the people, before the Turkish conquest, 
merit especial attention. The majority of the population belonged 
to a heretical Christian sect, called Bogomiles, who from the 
thirteenth century had been exposed to the persecution of the 
Roman Catholics and against whom Popes had on several occasions 
preached a Crusade* In 13a;, Pope John XXII. wrote thus to 
the king of Bosnia : “To our beloved son and nobleman, Stephen, 
Prince of Bosnia,—knowing that thou art a faithhrl ion of the 
church, we therefore charge thee to exterminate the heretics in 
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thy dominions, and to render aid and assistance to Fabian, nur 
Inquisitor, forasmuch as a large multitude of heretics from many 
and divers parts collected hath flowed together into the princi¬ 
pality of Bosnia, trusting there to sow their obscene errors and 
dwell there in safety. These men, imbued with the cunning of 
Lhe Old Fiend, and armed with the venom of their falseness, 
corrupt the minds of Catholics by outward show of simplicity and 
the si lam assumption of the name of Christians ; their speech 
craw It th like a crab, and they creep in with humility, hut in 
secret they kill, and are wolves in sheep’s dothitig, covering their 
bestial fury as a means to deceive the simple sheep of Christ-” 
In the fifteenth century, the sufimngs of the Bogomiles became sn 
intolerable that they appealed Lo the Turks to deliver them from 
thdr unhappy condition, for the king of Bosnia and the priests 
were pus Eli tig the persecution of the Bogomiles to an extreme 
which perhaps it hail never reached before ; as many as forty 
thousand of them (led from Bosnia and took refuge in neigh¬ 
bouring countries ; others who did not succeed in making their 
escape, were sent in chains to Rome. But even these violent 
measures did little to diminish the strength of the Bogomiles in 
Bosnia, as in 140a we are told that heresy was as powerful as ever 
in this country. The following year, when Bosnia was invaded 
by Muhammad If., the Catholic king found himself deserted by 
his subjects : the keys of the principal fortress, the royal city of 
Bobmata, were handed over to the Turks by the Bogomile 
governor ; the other fortresses and towns hastened to follow this 
example and within a week seventy cities passed into die hands 
of the Sultan, and Muhammad If. added Bosnia to the number (if 
his mtmemus ennquests. 1 

From this time forth w c hear but little of the Bogomiles ; they 
seem to have willingly embraced Islam in large numbers im¬ 
mediately after the Turkish conquest, and the rest seem to have 
gradually followed later, while the Bosnian Roman Catholics 
emigrated into the neighbouring territories of Hungary and 
Austrii It has been supposed by some* that a large proportion 
of the Bogomiles, at least in tile earlier period of the conquest, 
embraced Islam with the Intention of returning to their foilh 
when a favourable opportunity presented itself; as, being con 
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stantly persecuted, they may have learnt to deny their faith for 
the time being ; but that, when this favourable opportunity never 
arrived, this intention must have gradually been lost sight of and 
at length have been entirely forgotten by their descendants. Such 
a supposition ts however a pure conjecture and has no direct 
evidence to support it. We may rather find the reason for the 
willingness of the Bogomiles to allow themselves io be merged in 
the general mass oi the Mu sal man believers, in the numerous 
points of Likeness between their peculiar beliefs and the tenets of 
Ldam. They rejected the worship of the Virgin Mary, the in¬ 
stitution of Baptism and every form of priesthood. 1 They abomi¬ 
nated the cross as a religious symbol, and considered it idolatry 
to how down before religious pictures and the images and relies 
of the saints. Their houses of prayer were very simple and 
unadorned, in contrast to the gaudily decorated Koman Catholic 
churches, and they shared the Muhammadan dislike of bells, 
which they styled M the devil r s trumpets. 1 ' They believed that 
Christ was not himself crucified but that some phantom was 
Eubsti luted in his place: in tins respect agreeing partially with 
the teaching of Lite Quran, 1 Their condemnation of wine and the 
general austerity of their mode of life and the stern severity of their 
outward demeanour would serve as further links to bind them to 
Islam * for it was said of them : u You will sue heretics quiet and 
peaceful ==- Iambs without, silent, and wan with hypocritical 
farting, who do not rpcak much nor laugh loud, who let their 
beard grow, and leave their person incompt. 1 ' 4 They' prayed five 
times a day and five times a night, repeating the Lord's Prayer 
with frequent kncclmgtV and would thus find it very Hide change 
10 join in the services of the mosque. I have brought together 
here the many points of likeness to the teachings of Islam, which 

1 Hl The)? revile [hr eercmnfiie* n£ ibe church and ill church dignitaries, atui 
ihcv cpH nrlhudov priests bland Pharisees K aii-J bay it, them ai drjsgs at hones. As 
to the LrniTt Supper. they assert that L: La nol M-t according Co t.iol'i coraminif- 
nies^! and that il is not the body ef God, W ordinary bread/" Kosmjs, quoted 
hy Evanit, np. sm-auti, 
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" c ^ lie ^ ^ Bogomifian heresy, but there were, of course, settle 
doctrines of a distinctly Christian character which an orthodox 
Muslim could not hold ; still, with so much in common, it can 
easily be understood how the Bogomiles may gradually have been 
persuaded to give up those doctrines that were repugnant to the 
Muslim tilth. Their Matiichnean dualism was equally irre¬ 
concilable with Muslim theology, but Islam has always shown 
itself tolerant of such theological speculations provided that they 
did not issue in a schism and that a general assent and consent 
were given to the main principles of its theory and practice. 

The 1 urks, as was their usual custom, offered every advantage 
to induce the Bosnians to accept their creed. All who embraced 
Islam were allowed to retain their lands and possessions, and it is 
probable that many rightful heirs of ancient houses who had been 
dispossessed for heretical opinions by the Catholic faction among 
the nobility, now embraced the opportunity of regaining their old 
position by submission to the dominant creed. 

The latest territorial acquisition or the Ottoman conquests was 
the island of Crete, which in 1669 was wrested from the hands of 
the Venetian Republic when the city of Candia was taken after 
a long and desperate siege of nearly three years, which closed a 
struggle of twenty-five years between these rival powers for the 
possession of the island. 

This was not the first time that Crete had come under Muslim 
rule. Early in the ninth century the island was suddenly seized 
by a hand of Saracen adventurers from Spain, and it remained in 

thei r power for nearly a cen tury and a half (a, d. Sa s -961).' During 

this period well-nigh the whole population of the island had 
become Muslim, and the churches had either fallen into ruins or 
been turned Into mosques ; but when the authority of the Byzan- 
tine empire was once re-established here, the people were con¬ 
verted again to their ancient faith through the skilful preaching 
of an Armenian monk, and the Christian religion became the 
only one professed on the island.* In the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, the Venetians purchased the island from 
Boniface, Duke of Montserrat, to whose Jot it had fallen after 
the partition of the Byzantine empire, and they ruled it with a 
heavy hand, apparently looking upon it only in the light of a 
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purchase that was to be exploited for the benefit of the home 
government and its colonists. Their Ltd ministration was so 
oppressive and tyrannical as to excite several revolts, which were 
crushed with pitiless severity; on one of these occasions whole 
cantons in the provinces of Sfakia and Lass hi were depopulated* 
and it was forbidden under pain of death tp sow any corn therc t 
so that these districts remained barren and uncultivated For nearly 
a century. 1 The terrific cruelty with which the Venetian senate 
suppressed the last of these attempts at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century added a crowding horror to the miserable 
condition of the unhappy Cretans, How terrible was lheir lot at 
this time we learn from the reports of the commissioners sent by 
the Venetian senate In the latter part of the same century,, in 
order to inquire into the condition of the islanders. The peasants 
were said to he crushed down by the cruellest oppression and 
tyranny on the part of the Venetian nobles, their feudal lords, 
being reduced to a worse condition than that of slaves 1 so that 
they never dared even to complain of any injustice. Each 
peasant had to do twelve days' forced labour For his Feudal lord 
every year without payment, and could then be compelled to go 
on working for as long as his lord required hU services at the 
nominal rate uf a penny a day ; his vineyards were mulcted in a 
full third of their produce* but fraud and force combined generally 
succeeded in appropriating as much as two-thirds ; his oxen and 
mules could be seized for the service of the lord, who had a 
thousand other devices for squeezing the unfortunate peasant,* 
The protests of these commission en proved ineffectual to induce 
the Venetian senate to alleviace the unhappy condition of the 
Cretans and put a stop to the cruelty and tyranny of the nobles: 
st preferred to listen to the advice of a certain Fra Paolo Sarps 
who in 1615 thus addressed the Republic on the subject of its 
Greek colonies 1 f, If the gentlemen of these Colonies do tyrannize 
ovur the villages of their dominion, the best way 15 not to seem 
to mc it, that there may be no kindness between them and their 
subjects. 11 s 

It is not surprising to learn frnm the same sources that the 
Cretans longed for a change of rulers* and chat 11 they would not 
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much stick at submitting to the Turk, having the example of all 
the rest of their nation before their eyes." Indeed, many at this 
time Med into Turkey to escape the intolerable burden of taxation, 
following in the footsteps of countless others, who from time to 
time had taken refuge there.’ Largo numbers of thorn also 
em[paled to Egypt, where many embraced Islam,* Especially 
galling to the Cretans were the exactions of the Latin clergy , who 
appropriated the endowments that belonged of right to the Greek 
ecclesiastics, and did everything they could to insult the Christians 
of the Greek rite, who constituted nine-tenths of the population 
of the island.* The Turks on the other hand conciliated their 
good-will by restoring the Greek hierarchy. This, according to 
u Venetian writer, was brought about in the following manner: 

A certain papas or priest of Canea went to Cusseim the 
Turkish general, and told him that if he desired to gain the good- 
will of the Cretan people, and bring detestation upon the name 
of Venice, it was necessary for him to bear in mind that the 
staunchest of the Jinks which keep civilised society from falling 
asunder is religion. It would be needful for him to act u, a wa? 
different from the line followed by the Venetians. These did 
their utmost to root out the Greek faith and establish that or 
Rome in its place, with which interest they had made an injunc¬ 
tion tliat there should be no Greek bishops in the island. By 
thus removing these venerated and authoritative shepherds, they 
thought the more easily to gain control over the scattered flocks. 
This prohibition had caused such distress in the minds of the 
Cretans that they were ready to welcome with joy and obedience 
any sovereignty that would lend its will to the re-institution rf 
this order in their hierarchy—an order so essential for the proper 
exercise of their divine worship. He added, that it would be a 
further means of conciliating the people if they were assured that 
they would not only be confirmed in the old privileges of their 
religion, but that new privileges would be granted them T W 

arguments seemed to Cusseim so plausible that he wrote at once 
to Constantinople with a statement of them. Here they are 
approved, and the Greek Patriarch was bidden to in ikX in 
archbishop who should be metropolr of the Province of Candb 
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Under the metropolitan seven other bishops were also to be 
nominated/ 1 * 

The Turkish conquest seems to have been very rapidly followed 
by the conversion of large numbers of the Cretans to Islam, it 
is not Improbable that the same patriotism as made them ding to 
their old faith under the foreign domination of the Venetians 
who kept them at arm's length and regarded any attempt at 
assimilation as an unpardonable indignity, 3 and always tried to 
impress on their subjects a sense of their inferiority—may have led 
them to accept the religion of their new masters, which at once 
raised them from the position ol subjects to that of equals and 
gave them a share in the political life and government of their 
country ^ Whatever may have been the causes of the widespread 
conversions of the Cretans, it seems almost incredible that violence 
should have changed the religion of a people who had for cen¬ 
turies before clung firmly to their old faith despite the persecu¬ 
tion of a hostile and a foreign creed. Whatever may have been 
the means by which thu ranks of Islam were filled! thirty years 
after the conquest we are told that the majority of the Muslim 
were renegades or the children of renegades, 1 and in little more 
than a century half the population of Crete had become Muham¬ 
madan. From one end of the island to the other, not only in the 
towns bui abo in the villages, in the inland districts and in the 
very heart of the mountains, were (and are still) found Cretan 
Muslims who in figure, habits and speech are thoroughly Greek, 
There never has been, and lo the present day there is not, any 
other language spoken on the bland of Crete eicept Greek * even 
the few Turks to be found here have to adopt the language of 
the country and all the firmans of the Forte and decrees of the 
Pashas are read and published in Greek:* The bitter feelings 
between the ChrisLians and Muhammadans of Crete that have 
made the history of this Island during the present century so sad 
a one, was by no means so virulent before the outbreak of the 
Greek revolution, in days when the Cretan Muslima were very 
generally in the habit of taking as their wives Christian maidens, 
who retained their own faith, and often stood as godfathers to 
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die children of their Christian friends, 1 The social communica¬ 
tion between the two communities was further signified by their 
common dress, as the Cretans of both creeds dress so much alike 
that the distinction is often not even recognised by residcuis of 
Jong standing or by Greeks of the neighbouring islands/ a 
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CHAPTER V 1 L 


THE SPREAD OF ISLAM IN PERSIA AND CENTRAL ASIA. 

In Order to follow the course of the spread of Islam westward into 
Centra! Asia, we must retrace uur steps to the period of the first 
Arab conquests. By the middle of the seventh century, the great 
dynasty of the SiLsinids had fallen, and the vast empire of Persia 
that for four centuries had withstood the might of Rome and 
Byzantium, now became the heritage of the Muslims. When the 
armies of the state had been routed, the mass of the people 
offered httle resistance ; the reigns of the last representatives of 
the SasAnid dynasty had been marked by terrible anarchy, and the 
sympathies of the people had been further alienated from their 
rulers on account of the support they gave to the persecuting 
policy of the state religion of Zoroastrianism. The Zoroastrian 
priests had acquired an enormous influence in the state ; they 
were well-nigh all-powerful in the councils of the king and 
arrogated to themselves a very large share in the civil administra¬ 
tion. They took advantage of their position to persecute all 
those religious bodies—{and they were many)—that dissented 
hem them. Besides the numerous adherents of older forms of 
the Persian religion, there were Christians, Jews t Sahxans and 
numerous sects in which the speculations of Gnostics, Manx- 
ch®ans and Buddhists found expression. In all of these, persecu¬ 
tion had stirred up feelings of bitter hatred against the established 
religion and the dynasty that supported its oppressions, and $o 
caused the Arab conquest to appear in the light of a deliverance.* 
The followers of all these varied forms of laith could breathe 
again under a rule that granted them religious freedom and 
exemption from military service, on payment of a light tribute. 
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For the Muslim law granted toleration and the right of paying 
jizvah not only to the Christians and Jews* but to Zoroastriafis 
and Sabitans., to worshippers of idols, of fire and of stone. 1 It was 
said that the Prophet himself had distinctly given directions that 
the Zoroastrians were to be treated exactly like M the people of 
the book/* he. the lews and Christians, and that jizyah might 
also be taken from them in return for protection, 3 

But the Muslim creed was most eagerly welcomed by the 
townsfolk, the industrial classes and the artisans, whose occupa¬ 
tions made them impure according to the Zoroastrian creed* 
because in the pursuance of their trade or occupations they 
. defiled fire, earth or water, and who thus, outcasts in the eyes of 
the law and treated with scant consideration in consequence, 
embraced with eagerness a creed that made them at once free 
men, and equal in a brotherhood of faith.* Nor were the con¬ 
versions from Zoroastrianism itself less striking : the fabric of the 
national church had fallen with a crash in the general ruin of 
the dynasty that had before upheld it; having no other centre 
round which to rally, the followers of this creed would find the 
transition to Islam a simple and easy one, owing to the numerous 
points of similarity in the old creed and the new* For the 
Persian could find in the Ouriftn many of the fundamental 
doctrines of his old faith, though in a rather different form : he 
would meet again Ahuramazda and A tinman under the names of 
Allah and IblLa ; the creation of the world in six periods ; the 
angels and the demons * t the story of the primitive innocence of 
man ; the resurrection of the body and the doctrine of heaven 
and hell.* Even in the details of daily worship there were 
similarities to be found, and the followers of Zoroaster when they 
adopted Islam were enjoined by their new faith to ptay five times 
a day just as they had been by the Averts* Those tribes in the 
north of Persia that had stubbornly resisted the ecclesiastical 
organisation of the state religion, on the ground that each man 
was a priest in his own household and had no need of any other, 
and believing in a supreme being and the Em mortality of the 
soul, taught that a man should love his neighbour, conquer his 
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passions, and strive patiently after a better life—such men could 
have needed very little persuasion to induce them to accept the 
faith of the Prophet* 1 Islam had still more points of contact 
with some of the heretical sects of Persia, that had come under 
til* influence of Christianity. 

In addition to the causes above enumerated of the rapid spread 
of Islam in Persia, it should be remembered that the political and 
national sympathies of the conquered race were also enlisted on 
behalf of the new religion through the marriage of Husayn, the 
son of L AlL with Shfuibnnn, one of the daughters of Yazdagird, the 
last monarch of the Sosanid dynasty* In the descendants of 
Shihbanu and Ijusayn the Persians saw the heirs of their ancient 
kings and the inheritors of their national traditions and in this 
patriotic feeling may be found the explanation of the intense 
devotion of the Persians Co the + Alid faction and the first 
beginnings of Shk'ism as a separate sect, 3 

That this widespread conversion was not due to force or 
violence is evidenced by the toleration extended to those who 
still clung to their ancient faith. Even to the present day there 
are some small communities of fire-worshippers to be found in 
certain districts of Persia, and though these have in later years 
often had to suffer persecution,* their ancestors in the early 
centuries of the Hijnih enjoyed a remarkable degree of iuluration, 
their fire-Lumplea were respected, and we even read of a Muham¬ 
madan general (in the reign of A 1 Muharum(833441 a.d*), who 
ordered an irMm and a mii'adhdhin to be flogged because they 
had destroyed a fire-temple in Sugfrd and built a mosque in its 
place, 4 In the tenth century, three centuries after the conquest 
of the country* fire-temples were to be found in + Irftq, Firs, Kirmin, 
Sijistin, Khurasan, Jibftl, Adharhljan and Arrln, Lc. in almost 
every province of Persia, 3 In Fftrs itself there were few cities in 
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which fire-temples and Magians were not to be found, 1 Ash 
SharasLmi aTso (writing as late as the twelfth tentujy) ( makes 
mention of a fire-temple at Mlniyi, in the neighbourhood of 
Baghdad itself* 

In the face of such facts, it is surdy impossible to attribute the 
decay of Zoroastrianism to violent conversions made by ths 
Muslim conquerors. The number of Persians who embraced 
tlam in the early days of the Arab rule was probably very large 
from the various reasons given above, but the [ate survival of 
their ancient faith anti the occasional record of conversions in the 
course of successive centuries render it probable that the 
acceptance of Islam was both peaceful and voluntary. About 
the close of the eighth century, Samdn, a noble of Balfcjv having- 
received assistance from Asad ibn hAbdu-Ilih, the governor of 
S^urlsan, renounced Zoroastrianism, embraced Islam and named 
his son Asad after his protector; it is from this convert that the 
dynasty of the Samanids (874-999 a,0.) took its name. About 
the beginning of the ninth century 1 Karim Ibn Shahriyar was the 
first king of the Odbusfyah dynasty who became a Musalman, 
and in 873 a large number of fire-worshippers were converted to 
Islam in Day lam through the influence of Nag loi-I Haqq Abu 
Muhammad- In the following century, about 912 a.d, p Hasan 
ibn c All, of the hAlid dynasty on the southern shore of the 
Caspian Sea ? who is said to have been a man of learning and 
intelligence and well acquainted with the religious opinions of 
different sects 1 invited the inhabitants of Tabaristin and Day I ana ( 
who were partly idolaters and partly Magians, to accept Islam ; 
many or them responded to his call, while others persisted itt 
their former state of unbelief 1 In the year 394 (1003-4 *^ 0 * 

a famous poet, Abfl-i Jjasan Mihyir, a native of Daylam p who had 
been a fire*worshipper, was converted to Islam by a still more 
famous poet, the Sharif Ar Ridl r who was his master in the poetic 
art, 1 Scanty as these notices of conversions are, yet the very fact 
that such can be found up to three centuries and a half after the 
Muslim conquest is dear testimony to the toleration the Persian* 
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enjoyed, and argues that their conversion to Islam was peaceful 
and T Co some extent at least, gradual. 

In the middle of the eighth century, Persia gave birth to a 
movement that h of interest in the missionary history of Islam, 
viz, the sect of the IsmiTilians. This is not the place to enter into 
a history of this sect or of the theological position taken up by its 
followers, or of the social and political factors that lent it strength, 
but it demands attention here on account of the marvellous 
missionary organisation whereby it was propagated. The founder 
of this organisation—which rivals that of the Jesuits for the keen 
insight into human nature it displays and the consummate skill 
with which the doctrines of the sect were accommodated to 
varying capacities and prejudices-—was a certain 'Abdu llah ibu 
Maymun, who early in the ninth century infused new life into the 
bni 3 L iIiam, He sent out his missionaries in all directions under 
various guises, very frequently as juRs but also as merchants and 
traders and the like : they were instructed ta he all things to all 
men and to win over different classes of men to allegiance to the 
grandmaster of their sect, by speaking to each man, as it were, in 
his own language, and accommodaung their teaching to the 
varying capacities and opinions of their bearers. They captivated 
the ignorant multitude by the performance of marvels that were 
taken for miracles and by mysterious utterances that excited their 
curiosity. To the devout they appeared as models of virtue and 
religious zeal [ to the mystics they revealed the hidden meaning 
of popular teachings and initiated them into various grades of 
occultism according to their capacity. Taking advantage of the 
eager looking-forward to a deliverer that was common to so 
many Faiths of the time, they declared to the Mu caimans the 
approaching advent of the Itnim Mahdi, to the Jews that of the 
Messiah, and to the Christians that of the Comforter, but taught 
that the aspirations of each could alone be realised in the coming 
of 4 All as the great deliverer. With the Shrah T the Ismail ian 
missionary was to put himself forward as the zealous partisan of 
all the ShFah doctrine, was to dwell upon the cruelty and injustice 
of the Sunnis towards l All and his sons, and liberally abuse the 
Sunni Kfaaltfafift; having thus prepared the way, be was to 
insinuate, as the necessary completion of the Shi ah system of 
faith^ the more esoteric doctrines of the Ism^tlian seek In 
dealing with the Jew, he was to speak with contempt of both 
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Christians and Muslima and agree with hiss intended convert in 
sdll looking forward to a promised Messiah s but gradually lead 
him Co believe that this promised Messiah could be none other 
than i Ali t the great Messiah of the Ism£ l ilian system. If he 
sought to win over the Christian, he was to dwell upon the 
obstinacy of the Jews and the ignorance of the Muslims, to 
profess reverence for the chief articles of the Christian creed, but 
gently hint that they were symbolic and pointed to a deeper 
meaning, £o which the Ismahlian system alone could supply the 
key ; he to also cautiously to suggest that the Christians had 
somewhat misinterpreted the doctrine of the Paraclete and that it 
was in ‘Alt that the true Paraclete was to be found* Similarly 
Lhe Isml'llian missionaries who made then: way into India 
endeavoured to make their doctrines acceptable to the Hindus 
by representing hAH as the promised tenth Avatar of Vi?^u who 
was to come from the WesL ue, (they averred) from Akunut* 
They also wrose a Mahdl Purana and composed hymns in 
imitation of those of the V&mictrius or left-hand SZktas, whose 
mysticism already* predisposed their minds to the acceptance of 
the esoteric doctrines of the Ismi* titans J 

By such means as these an enormous number of persons of 
different faiths ivere united together to push forward an enter¬ 
prise, the real aim of which was known to very few. The 
aspirations of ^Abdtidlflh ibn Mayrnun seem to have been entirely 
polilical t but as the means ho adopted were religious and the one 
common bond—if any—that bound his followers together was the 
devout expectation of the coming of the ImSm Mahdi, the 
missionary activity connected with the history of this sect 
deserv es this brief mention in these pages . 8 

The history of the spread of Islam in the countries of Central 
Asia to the north of Persia presents little in the way of missionary 
activity. When Ibn Qutaybah went to Samarqand, he found 
many idols there, whose worshippers maintained that any man 
who dared outrage them would at once fall down dead ; the 
MushEu conqueror, undeterred by such superstitious fears, set fire 
to the Idols j whereupon the idolaters embraced Islam . 1 There 

1 KLqJi Vfit tint. PPL 141 -S r For tk fuitiier qceqbiU of limFlUan nskhiaTuid.^ 
in India, %ct £hap. lx. 

* Le Bon Silrulrc De 5 a qf 1 Expert cte il Religion tits Dmtes* tQRie u 
pp. txris-hsri. cdrilL-clxiL 

B A 1 RaJiiihu^", p. 4*1., 
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is however but scanty record of such conversions in the early 
hUtory of the Muslim advance into Central Asia; moreover the 
people of this country seem often to have pretended to embrace 
Islam for a time and then to have thrown off the mask and 
renounced their allegiance to the caliph as soon as the conquering 
armies were withdrawn, 1 In Bukhara and Samarqand the 
opposition to the new faith was so violent and obstinate that none 
hut those who had embraced Mam were allowed to carry arms, 
and for many years the Muslims dared not appear unarmed in the 
mosques ot other public places, while spies had to be set to ^P 
a watch on the new converts. The conquerors made various 
efforts to gain proselytes T even tried to encourage attendance 
at the Friday prayers in the mosque?, by rewards of money p and 
allowed the Qurian to be mated in Persian instead of in Arabic, 
in order that it might be intelligible to alL 3 

Thu traditions of the Afghan people represent the new faith as 
having been peaceably introduced among their tribes,. In the 
Erst century of the Hijrah they occupied the Ghor country to the 
east of Herat, and it was there that Klplid ibxi Walid is said to 
have come to them with the tidings of Islam and to have Invited 
them to join the standard of the Prophet. He returned to 
Muljammad accompanied by a deputation of six or seven repre¬ 
sentative men of the Afghan people and their followers ; these, 
when they went hack to their own country, set to work to 
Convert their fidiow-tribesmim.* This tradition is however 
probably without any historical foundation in faetjand the earliest 
authentic mention of conversion to Islam from among the 
Afghans seems to be that of a king of Kabul in the reign of 
AI Ma’mfln* 4 

In the north the progress, of Islam was very slow : some of the 
people of Tnmsoxaiiia accepted the invitation of TJmar II. 
(x.d_ 717-720) to embrace Islam p £ and large numbers were 
converted through the preaching of a certain Abu Saydu in the 
rdgn of HisMm (724-743)* 1 but it was not until the reign of 
AI Mu^tapim (a.d. S33-S41) that Mam was generally adopted 
there p 7 one of the reasons probably being the more intimate 

i Vunbfrv {2}, p. 201, 1 Vamberjf (i), tqL l pp. 3JM- 

3 Bd 3 ew, pn- 15 16. 1 AI B a ll i ftgiT , p, 4 W 

* Id, p . 41*. * TftWf, li. p. 15E17 iqq, 

* AI Balidhuit p. 43 1 « 
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relations established at this time with the then capital of the 
Muhammadan world, Baghdad T through the enormous numbers 
of Turks that flocked in thousands from these parts to join the 
army of the caliph* 1 Islam having thus gained a footing among 
the Turkish tribes seems to have made hut stow progress until 
the middle of the tenth century, when the con version of some of 
their chieftains to Islam! like that of Clovis and other barbarian 
kings of Northern Europe to Christianity, led their dans men to 
follow their example in a body. Thus the founder of the dynasty 
of the Illk Eians of TurkistlUi! who for a time united under their 
rule the Turkish tribes from the Caspian Sea to the borders of 
China, became a Muslim together with two thousand families 
of bis tribe, to whom he gave the name of Turkomans to 
distinguish them from the Turks that still remained unconverted. 5 

Among the Turkish chieftains that took part in the wars of 
this dynasty was a certain Saljttq who P in Q56 A.n., migrated from 
the Kirghiz steppes with ah his clan to the province of RukMrfi T 
where he and his people enthusiastically embraced Islam. This 
was the origin of the famous Saljuq Turks, whose wars and 
conquest* revived the fading glory of the Muhammadan arms and 
united into one empire the Muslim kingdoms of Western Asia. 

W hen at the dose of the twelfth century, the Saljuq Empire 
had lost atl power except in Asia Minor, and when Muhammad 
fjhori. was extending his empire from KhurMn eastward across 
the north of India, there was a great revival of the Muslim faith 
among the Afghans and their country ivjs overrun by Arab 
preachers ami converts from India, who set about the tank of 
proselytising with remarkable energy and bold ness. 1 

Of the further history of Islam in Fcrsia and Central Asia some 
details will be found in the fallowing chapter. 

1 August Milner, vol i p. 520, * JLuiim*? {j), VaL L i>, v 

1 Bclkw, p. 96. 
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CHAPTER VItL 


THE SPREAD UP ISLAM AMONG THE MONGOLS AND TARTARS* 

There is no event in the history of Isbm that for terror and 
desolation can be compared to the Mongol conquest- Like an 
avalanche* t he hosts of jsngis Kh iin swept over the centres of 
Muslim culture and civilisation, leaving behind them bare deserts 
and shapeless mins where before had stood the palaces of stately 
cities, girt about with gardens and fruitful com-Land. When the 
Mongol army had marched out of the city of Herat, a miserable 
remnant of forty persons crept out of their hiding-places and 
gazed horror-stricken on the ruins of their beautiful city-—all that 
were left out of a population of over 100,000. In BuShari ? so 
famed for its men of piety and learning, the Mongols stabled their 
horses in tht sacred precincts of the mosques and tore up the 
Our'Sns to serve as litter ; those of the Inhabitants who were not 
butchered were carried away into captivity and their city reduced 
to ashes* Such too was the fate of Samarkand, Balkh and many 
another city of Central Asia, which had been the glories of Islamic 
civilisation and the dwelling-places of holy men and the seats of 
sound learning—such too the fate of Baghdad that for centuries 
had been the capital of the 'Attend dynasty* 

Well might the Muhammadan historian shudder to relate such 
horrors ; when 1 bnu-1 Athir comes to describe the inroads of the 
Mongols into the countries of Warn, u !qt many years " he tells 
us r H 1 shrank from giving a recital of these events on account of 
their magnitude and my abhorrence. Even now I come reluctant 
to the task, for who would deem it alight thing to sing the death- 
song of Islam and of the Mural mans, or find it easy to tell this 
tale ? O that my mother had not given me birth 1 1 Oh, would 

that I had died ere this, and been a thing forgotten, forgotten 
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quite E 71 Many friends have urged me and still I stomf iixesoiute; 
but I saw that it was of no profit to forego the task and so I thus 
resume. I shall have to describe event* so terrible and calamities 
so stupendous that neither day nor night have ever brought forth 
the like; they full on aH nations, but on the Muslims more than 
all; and were one to say that since God created Adam the world 
lias not seen the like, he would but tell the truth* for history ha* 
nothing to relate that at all approaches it, Among the greatest 
calamities in history is. the slaughter that Nebuchadnezzar wrought 
among the children of Israel and his destruction of the Temple ; 
hut what U Jerusalem in comparison tn the countries that these 
accursed ones laid waste, every town of which was far greater 
than Jerusalem, and what were the children of Israel in com¬ 
parison to those they slew ? since the inhabitants of one of the 
cities they destroyed were greater in numbers than all the children, 
of Israel ? Let us hope that the world may never see the like 
again. 1 ' 3 But Islam was to rise again from the ashes of its former 
grandeur and through its preachers win over these savage con¬ 
querors to the acceptance of the faith- This was a task for the 
missionary energies of Islam that was rendered more difficult 
from the fact that there were two powerful competitors in the 
field* The spectacle of Bnddbism, Christianity and Islam emu- 
lously striving to win the allegiance of the fierce conquerors that 
had set their feet on the necks of adherents of these great mis* 
sionary religious, is one that is without parallel in the history of 
the world. 

Before entering on a recital of this struggle, it will be well in 
order to the comprehension of what is to follow briefly to glance 
at the partition of the Mongol empire after the death of Jingis 
Kb^n, when it was split up into four sections and divided among 
his sons. His third son, Ogotly, succeeded his father as KMqafm 
and received as his share the eastern portion of the empire, in 
which Kubhilfty Eliilti afterwards included the whole of China, 
jagatay the second son took the middle kingdom. Batfl, the 
son of his first-born Jfiji, ruled the western portion as KMn of 
the Golden Horde ; Tu\uy the fourth son took Perrin to which 
Hangup who founded the dyttast}* of the lUdiaiis, added a great 
part of Asia Minor, 

1 Qur^n. m. aj. 

1 Im+l Athfrt Tirf|2in-l Kamil k roi hL p, 147-8, 


THE MONGOLS AND THEIR RELIGION. 1S7 

The primitive religion of the Mongols was Shamanism, which 
while recognising a supreme God, offered no prayers to Him, but 
worshipped u number of inferior dignities! especially the evil 
spirits whose powers for harm had to be deprecated by means of 
sacrifices r and the souls of ancestors who were considered to 
exercise an influence on the lives of their descendants. To 
propitiate these powers of the heaven and of the lower worlo* 
recourse was had to the Shamans, wizards or medicine-men r who 
were credited with possessing mysterious influence over the 
dements and the spirits of the departed. Their religion was not 
one that was calculated to withstand long the efforts of a prosely¬ 
tising faith* possessed of a systematic theology capable of satisfying 
the demands of the reason and an organised body of religion* 
teachers—when once the Mongols had been brought into conuct 
with civilised races* had responded to their civilising 3influences 
and begun to pass out of their nomadic barbarism It so happened 
that the civilised races with which the conquest of the Mongols 
brought them in contact comprised large numbers of Buddhists p 
Christians and Muhammadans, and the adherents of these three 
great missionary faiths entered into rivalry with one another for 
the conversion of their conquerors. When not carried away 
by the furious madness for destruction and insult that usually 
characterised their campaigns, the Shaman 1 st Mongols showed 
themselves remarkably tolerant of other religions, whose priests 
were exempted from taxation and allowed perfect freedom of 
warship p Buddhist priests held controversies with the Shaman* 
in the presence of jingis EMn; and at the courts of Mango Efcbi 
and Khubflay EMn the Buddhist and Christian priests and the 
Muslim Imams alike enjoyed the patronage of the Hi^qannJ In 
the reign of the latter monarch the Mongols in China began to 
yield to the powerful influences of the surrounding Buddhism* 
and by the beginning of the fourteenth century the Buddhist 
faith seems to have gained a complete ascendancy over them - 3 
It was the Lamas of Thibet who showed themselves most zealous 
in this work of conversion, and the people of Mongolia to the 
present day cling to the same faith, as do the Kaimuks who 
migrated to Russia in the seventeenth century. 

1 Guillaume dc Rubtoucfc, mv* 165* ajin 
C. d p fJHvQFl, Uimc 1 ±* P- 43 $- 

1 De GtiLpei, toine sii, pp. aop F 3 ^ 3 * 
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Although Buddhism made itself finally supreme in the eastern 
part of the empire, at first the influence of the Christian Church 
was by no means inconsiderable and great hopes were entertained 
of the conversion of the Mongob, The Neatorian missionaries in 
the seventh century liad carried the knowledge of the Christ tan 
faith from west to east across Asia as far as the nonh of China, 
and scattered communities were still to be found in the thirteenth 
century. The famous Prester John, around whose name duster 
so many legends of the Middle Ages, is supposed to have been 
the chief of the Karaits, a Christian Tartar tribe living to the 
south of Lake Baikal. When this tribe was conquered by Jingis 
Ehiu, he married one of the daughters of the then chief of the 
tribe, while his son Ogotay took a wife from the same family. 
Ogotay’s son, Kuyuk lyhiji. although he did not himself become 
a Christian, showed great favour towards this faith, to which his 
chief minister and one of Ills secretaries belonged. The N'cstorian 
priests were held in high favour at his court and he received an 
embassy from Pope Innocent IV. 1 The Christian powers both oi 
the East and the West looked to the .Mongols to assist them in 
their wars against the Musalmans. It was Heythoum, tilt Chris¬ 
tian King qf Armenia, who was mainly instrumental in persuading 
Mangii Khan to despatch the expedition that sacked Baghdad 
under the leadership of Hul 5 gii ,2 the influence of whose Christian 
wife led him to show much favour to the Christians, and especi¬ 
ally to the Nestoriamu Many of the Mongols who occupied the 
countries of Armenia and Georgia were converted by tile Chris¬ 
tians of these countries ami received baptism. 1 The marvellous 
tales of the greatness and magnificence of Prester John, that fired 
the imagination of mediaeval Europe, had given rise to a belief 
that the Mongols were Christians—a belief which was further 
strengthened by the false reports that reached Europe of the 
conversion of various Mongol Khans and their seal for the Chris¬ 
tian cause. It was under this delusion that Su Louis sent an 
ambassador, William of Rubrouck, to exhort the great gban to 
persevere in his supposed efforts for the spread of the Christian 
faith. But these reports wens soon discovered to be without any 
foundation in hict T though William of Kubrouck found that the 

1 He GrigrtfSp mol. iii. i j 5, 

! , Id - p- 

1 KTipfotti, p, so*. 
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Christ tan religion was freely toiterated at the court of Mingtt 
Khln T and the adhesion of some few Mongols to this faith made 
the Christian priests hopeful of still further conquests. But so 
long as Latins, Greeks, Nesiorians and Armenians carried their 
theological differences into the very midst of the Mongol camp, 
there was very little hope of much progress being made, and 
it h probably this very want of union among the preachers of 
Christianity that caused their efforts to meet with so little success 
among the Mongols ; so that while they were fighting among one 
another, Buddhism and Islam were gaining a firm footing for 
themselves. The haughty pretensions of the Roman Pontiff soon 
caused the proud conquerors of half the world to withdraw from 
his emissaries what Utile favour they might at first have been 
inclined to show, and many other circumstances contributed to 
the failure of the Roman mission, 1 

As for the Nestorians* who had been first tn the field, they 
appear to have been too degraded and apathetic to take much 
advantage of tbetr opportunities. Of the Neatorims in China,. 
William of Rubrouck 3 says that they were very ignorant and 
could not even understand their service books, which were written 
in Syriac, He accuses them of drunkenness, polygamy and 
covetousness and makes an unfavourable comparison between 
their lives and those of the Buddhist priests. Their bishop paid 
them very rare visits—sometimes only once in fifty years : oil 
such occasions he would ordain all the male children, even the 
babies in tlu-ir cradles. The priests were eaten up with simony, 
made a traffic of the sacred rites of their church and concerned 
themselves more with money-making than wiLh the propagation 
of the faith, 1 

In the western parts of the Mongol empire, where the Christ ians- 
looked to the newly-risen power to help them in their wars with 
the Musalmans and to secure for them the possession of the Holy 
Land, the alliance between the Christians and the Iljflfians of Persia 
was short-lived, 33 the victories of Bay bars, the MamJfik Sultan of 

1 C* d'OEuaan, lorae iL pjn 33^?* 

3 01 ihis writer CoS- Vale %&y% “He girn an uniareurub ]e account of the 
literature and morali s>f ibeir clergy which deserve* more weight than inch 
fiBtcmcnbj regarding 1 these lodscd upon jo sdiisiruticx generally do 3 for the 
nairndve of Rubmqitil fives otic the impress ion of being written by a JbflrFOUgiLty 
honest and inielligciit person .' 1 Orhaf sad the way thither, vol* L p, Kevin. 

1 Guillaume de Rubrnucki pp, taft-p. 
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Egypt (1360*1*77) and his alliance with Baraka gave the 

Ilkhanfr quite enough to do to look after their own interests. 
The excesses that the Christians of Damascus and other cities 
committed during the brief period in which they enjoyed the 
favour of this Mongol dynasty of Persia, did much to discredit the 
Christian name in Western Asia, 1 

For Islam to enter into competition with such powerful rivals 
as Buddhism and Christianity were at that time, must have 
appeared a well-nigh hopeless undertaking. For the Muslima 
had suffered more from the storm of the Mongol invasions than 
die others. Those cities that had hitherto been the rallying 
points of spiritual organisation and learning for Islam in Asia, 
had been for the most part laid in ashes: the theologians and 
pious doctors of the faith, either slain or carried away into cap¬ 
tivity® Among the Mongol ruler*—usually so tolerant towards 
all religions—there were some who exhibited vary ing degrees of 
hatred towards the Muslim faith, Jingis £Mn ordered ail those 
ivhn killed animals in the Muhammadan fashion to be put to 
death, and this ordinance was revived by Khubildy KhAn. who by 
-offering rewards to informers set on foot a sharp persecution that 
lasted for seven years, as many poor persons took advantage of 
this ready means of gaining wealth, and slaves accused their 
masters, in order to gain their freedom* 3 During the reign of 
Kuyuk Elan (1246-134#), who left the conduct of affairs entirely 
to b 15 two Christian ministers and whose court was filled with 
Christian monks, the Muhammadans were made to suffer great 
severities.* Arghon (1^4-1291) the fourth IlU^n persecuted 
the Musalmans and took away from them all posts in the depart¬ 
ments of justice and finance, and fordadc them to appear at his 
court.* 

In spite of all difficulties, however, the Mongols and the savage 


1 MuqrM (ah tame S* Frcmifcre F«He± PP- 

* Sti nateficrtialy brutal was the tre atment the j reemed that even the Cfosura 
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tribes that followed in their wake! were at length brought to 
submit to the faith of those Muslim peoples whom they had 
crushed beneath their feet. Unfortunately history sheds little 
light nn the progress of this missionary movement and only a 
few details relating to the conversion of the more prominent 
converts have been preserved to us. Scattered up and down 
throughout the length and breadth of the Mongol empire, there 
must have been many of the followers of the Prophet who 
Laboured successfully and unknown, to win unbelievers to the 
faith. In the reign of Ggatay Khan (1329-1241), we read of a 
certain Buddhist governor of Persia, named Kurguz, who in his 
later years abjured Buddhism and became a Mtisalnum. 1 2 In the 
reign of Timur EMn (x323-1328), Ananda, a grandson of Khubitty 
EMn and viceroy of Kansuh, was a zealous Musa lman and had 
converted a great many persons in Tangut and won over a portion 
of the troops under his command to the same froth. He was 
summoned to court and. efforts were made to induce him to 
conform to Buddhism, and on his refusing to abandon his faith he 
was cast into prison. But he was shortly after set at liberty, for 
fear of an inhurrection among the inhabitants Of Tangut, who were 
much attached to him. 3 

The first Mongol ruling prince that embraced Liam was Baraka 
Khan, who was chief of the Golden Horde from 1256 to 126; * 
He is said one day to have fallen in with a caravan coming from 
Bukhara, and taking two of the merchants aside, to have 
questioned them on the doctrines of Islam h am! they expounded 
to him their faith so persuasively that he became converted in all 
sincerity. He first revealed his change of faith to his youngest 
brother, whom he induced to follow his example, and then made 
open profession of his new belief A After his conversion, Baraka 
Kha n entered into a close alliance with the Mamluk Sultan of 
Egypt, Ruknu-d Din Bay bats. The initiative came from the 
latter, who had given a hospitable reception to a body of troops, 
tivo hundred in number, belonging to the Golden Horde ; these 

1 C. d'Olum* vtiL EL p. 121. 

2 C, d-Dhawn* tome IL Jp. 531-3. 

1 It U of interest to note that Nafrnu-d Bln Muthtinw Zihidt in 1260 
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men T observing the growing enmity between their EK.I11 and 
Hulagu, 1 he conqueror of Baghdad, In whose army they were 
serving, took flight into Syria, whence they were honourably 
conducted to Cairo to the court of Bay bars, who persuaded them 
to embrace Islam , 1 Baybars himself was at war with Hullgii, 
whom he had recently defeated and driven out of Syria. He 
sent two of the Mongol fugitives, with some other envoys, to 
bear a letter to Baraka KMn. On their return these envoys 
reported that each princess and amir at the court of Baraka EMn 
had an imam and a mu’adhdhin and the children were taught 
the Qur'an in the schools * 3 While on their way the envoys of 
Baybars met an embassy that had been sent to Egypt by Baraka 
EMV to bear the news of the conversion of himself and his 
subjects to Islam, These friendly relations between Baybar* 
and Baraka Khan brought many of the Mongols of the Gulden 
Horde into Egypt, ^here they were prevailed upon to become 
Musalnuins.* 

In Persia, where Hflligfl founded the dynasty of the TlkMn\ 
thu progress of Islam among the Mongols was much slower. In 
order to strengthen himself against the attacks of Baraka Kirin and 
the Sultan of Egypt, HiilagQ accepted thu alliance of the Christian 
powers of the East, such as the king of Armenia and the Crusaders. 
His favourite wife was 3 Christian and favourably disposed the 
mind of her husband towards her cu-religionists, and his son 
Ab 3 ga Kha n married the daughter of the Emperor of Constanti¬ 
nople Though Atriga Ehrln did not himself become a Christian, 
his court was filled with Christian priests, and he sent envoy* to 
several of the princes of Europe— 5 U Louis of France, King 
Charles of Sicily and King James of Aragon—:o solicit their 
alliance against the Muhammadans ; to the same end also, an 
embassy of sixteen -Mongols was sunt to the Council of Lyons in 
1274, where the spokesman of this embassy embraced Christianity 
and was baptised with some of his companions Great hopes 
were entertained of the conversion of AtCiga, but they proved 
fruitless. His brother Tok&dar^who succeeded him, was the first 
of the 11 khans who embracedjtdam. He had been brought op as 

1 Maqrfri: (3k tome L pp, f So*l| 1S7. 
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a Christian, for (as a contemporary Christian writer 1 tehs us), 
11 he was baptised when young and called by the name of 
Nicholas. But when he was grown up t through his intercourse 
with Saracens, of whom he was very fend, he became a base 
Saracen, and, renouncing the Christian faith t wished to he called 
Muhammad KJjai 1 ? and strove with all his might that the Tartars 
should be converted to the faith and sect of Muhammad 1 and 
when they proved obstinate, not daring to force them, he brought 
about their conversion by giving them honours and favours and 
gifts, so that in his time many Tartars were converted to the faith 
of the Saracens.' 1 This prince sent the news of his conversion to 
the Sultan of Egypt in {the .following letter :— 14 By the power of 
God Almighty, the mandate of Ahmad to the Sultan of Egypt. 
God Almighty (praised he His name I) by His grace preventing 
us and by the light of HU guidance, hath glided us in our early 
youth and vigour into' the true path of the knowledge of His 
deity and the confession of His unity, to bear witness that 
Muhammad (on whom rest the highest blessings!) is the Prophet 
of God, and to reverence His saints and His pious servants. 
1 Whom God shall please to guide, that mini's breast will He open 
to Islam* 1 - We ceased not to incline our heart to the promotion 
of the faith and the improvement of the condition of Islam and 
the Muslima, up to the time when the succession to the empire 
came to us from our illustrious father and brother, and God 
spread over its the glory of His grace and kindness, so that in the 
abundance of His favours our hopes were realised, and He 
revealed to us the bride of the kingdom, and she was brought 
forth to us a noble spouse. A Kuriltal or general assembly was 
convened, wherein our brothers, our s*ons T great nobles, generals 
of the army and captains of the forces, met to hold council; and 
they werv: all agreed on carrying out the order of our cider 
brotht-r, vi£. to 511 mm on here a vast Eevy of our troops whose 
numbers would make thi.- earth, despite its vastness, appear too 
narrow, whose fury and fierce onset would fill the hearts of men 
with fear, being animated with a courage before which the 
mountain peaks bow down, and a firm purpose that makes the 
hardest rocks grow soft. We reflected on this their resolution 
which expressed the wish of all, and we concluded that it ran 
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counter to the aim we had in view —to promote the common 
weal, Le + to strengthen the ordinance of Islam j never* as far as 
lies in our power* to Issue any order that will not tend to prevent 
bloodshed, remove the Lib qf men, and cause the breeze qf peace 
and prosperity to blow on all lands, and the kings of other 
countries to rest upon the couch of affection and benevolence, 
whereby the commands of God will be honoured and mercy be 
shown to the people of God, Herein, God inspired us to quench 
this fire and put an end to these terrible calamities, and make 
known to those who advanced this proposal {of a levy) what it is 
that God has put into our hearts to do* namely, to employ all 
possible means for the healing of all the sickness of the world, 
and putting off what should only be appealed to as the last 
remedy. For we desire not to hasten to appeal to arms* until we 
have first declared the right path* and wilt permit it only after 
setting forth the truth and establishing it with proofs Our 
resolve to carry out whatever appears to us good and advantageous 
has been strengthened by the counsels of the ShayUiud IsEm, 
the model of divines* who has given us much assistance in 
religious matters. We have appointed our chief justice, Qutbu-d 
Din and the Atabak, Bahau-d Din, both trustworthy persons of 
this flourishing kingdom, to make known to you our course of 
action and bear witness to out good intentions for the common 
weal of the Muslims ; and to make it known that God has 
enlightened us and that Islam annuls all that has gone before it* 
and that God Almighty has put it into our hearts to follow the 
truth and those who practice it. ... If some convincing proof be 
required, let men observe our actions. By the grace of God* we 
have raised aloft the standards of the faith, and borne witness to 
it in all our orders and our practice,. so that the ordinances of the 
law of Muhammad might be hrpughi to the fore and firmly 
established in accordance with the principles of justice laid down 
by AJjmad* Whereby we have filled the hearts of the people 
with joy* have granted free pardon to all offenders, and shown 
them indulgences, saying v May God pardon the past E * We have 
reformed all matters concerning the pious endowment* of Muslims 
given for mosques, colleges r charitable institutions.* and the 
rebuilding of caravanserais: we have restored their incomes to 
those to whom they were due according to the terras Laid down 
by the donors. . . . We have-ordered the pilgrims to be treated 
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with respect, provision to be made for their caravans and for 
securing their safety on the pilgrim routes ; wft have given 
perfect freedom to merchants r travelling from one country to 
another that they may go wherever they please : and we have 
strictly prohibited our soldiers and police from interfering with 
them in their comings or goings*" He seeks the alliance of the 
Sultan of Egypt 11 so that these countries and cities may again be 
populated 1 these terrible calamities he put down, the sword be 
returned to the scabbard ; that all peoples may dwell in peace 
£ind quietness, and the necks of the Muslims be freed from the 
ills of humiliation and disgrace. 111 

To the student of the history of the Mongols it is a relief to 
pass from the recital of nameless horrors and continual bloodshed 
to a document emanating from a Mongol prince p that gives 
expression to such humane and benevolent sentiments,. which 
sound strange coming from such lips. 

This conversion of their chief and the persecutions that he 
inflicted on the Christians gave great offence to the Mongols, 
who, although not Christians themselves,, had been long 
accustomed to intercourse with the Christians, and they 
denounced their chief to Khubilly Khan as one who had 
abandoned the footsteps of his forefathers- A revolt broke 
out against him, headed by his nephew Afghan, who compassed 
his death and succeeded him on the throne. During his brief 
reign the Christians were once more restored lo 

favour, while the Mu sal mans had to suffer persecution in their 
turn, were dismissed from their posts and driven away from Jive 
court. 3 

The successors of Tokodlfr were all heathen, until, in 1295, 
Q^2An, the seven Eh and greatest of the IlJdlSns, became a 
Musalman and made Islam the ruling religion of Persia. During 
the last three reigns the Christians had entertained great hopes 
of the conversion of the ruling family of Persia, who had shown 
them such distinguished favour and entrusted them with so many 
important offices of state* His immediate predecessor, the 
insurgent Bayda, who occupied the throne for a few months only 
in 1395, carried his predilection for Christianity 40 far as to try to 
put a stop to the spread of Islam among the Mongols, and 

5 Wassafn pp. 231-4, 
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accordingly forbade anyone to preach the doctrines of this faith 
among them, 1 

Qjiizan himself before his ton version had been brought up as a 
Buddhist and had erected several Buddhist temples in IQjurtsSii, 
and took great pleasure in the company of the priests of this faith, 
who had come into Persia in large numbers since the establish¬ 
ment of the Mongol supremacy over that country, 2 He appears 
to have been naturally of a religious turn of mind, for he studied 
the creeds of the different religions of his time! and used to hold 
discussions with the learned doctors of each faith/ Rashidu-d 
Din r his Seamed minister and the historian of his reign p was there- 
fore probably correct in maintainixig the genuineness of his con¬ 
version to Islam, the religious observances of which he zealously 
kept throughout his whole re Ego t though his contemporaries (and 
later writers have often re-echoed the imputation) represented him 
as having only yielded to the solicitations of some Amirs and 
Shaykbs 4 “Besides, what interested motive! ,p asks his apologist, 
“ could have led so powerful a sovereign to change his faith : much 
leas, a prince whose pagan ancestors had conquered the world ? ,r 
His conversion however certainly won over to bis bide ihe hearts 
of the Persians, when he was contending with Baydfl for the 
throne, and the Muhammadan Mongols in the army of his rival 
deserted to support the cause of their co-religionist. These were 
the very considerations that were urged upon (Jbifc&n byNttrii* a 
Muhammadan Amir who had espoused his cause and who hailed 
him as the prince who, according to a prophecy, was to appear 
about this time to protect the faith of Islam and restore it to its 
former splendour : if he embraced Islam, he could become the 
ruler of Persia : the Musalmzins, delivered from the grievous yoke 
or the Pagan Mongols, would espouse his cause, and God recog¬ 
nising in him the saviour of the true faith from utter destruction 
wfauld bless his amis with victory/ After hesitating a little* 
QliUzin made a public profession of the faith, and his officers and 
soldiers followed his example: he distributed ahns \o men of piety 
and learning and visited the mosques and tombs of the saints and 
iri every way showed himself ail exemplary Muslim ruler. His 
brother who succeeded him in 130+* under the name of 

1 C, iVOlhi^on. Ktraac fr*pp* 141-2* * Id- ib. p, 148, 
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Muhammad fQjudabandah, had been brought tip as □ Christian in 
the faith of his mother and had boon baptised under the name of 
Nicholas, hut after his mother's death while he was still a young 
man, he became a convert to Islam through the persuasions of his 
wife. 1 Ibn Batfltah says that his example exercised a great in¬ 
fluence: on the Mongols. 3 From this time forward Islam became 
the paramount faith in the kingdom of the llihins. 

The details that we possess of the progress of Islam in the 
Middle Kingdom that fell to the lot of JagaLSy and his descendants, 
are still more meagre. The first of tills line who “ had the 
blessedness of receiving the light of the faith ts was Bumq Khan 
(a great grandson of Jagatay), who embraced Islam two years after 
Ms accession to the throne and took the name of GhJyiLsu-d Dlti 
(1266-70).* But at first the success of Islam was short-lived, for 
after the death of this prince, those who had been converted 
during his reign relapsed into their former heathenism ; and it 
was not until the next century' that the conversion of Tarmashlrin 
Khan (1322-1330) caused Islam to be at all generally adopted by 
the Jagatay Mongols, who w T hen they followed the example of 
their chief this time remained true to their new faith. But even 
now the ascendancy of Islam was not assured, for his successor 
persecuted the Muslims/ and it was not until so me years later that 
we hear of the first Musalman king of Kashgar, which the break¬ 
up of the JagaUy dynasty had erected into a separate kingdom. 
This prince., Tilqtuq Timur Khan (1347-13^3)^ said to have owed 
his conversion to a holy man from Bufchlr^ by name Sbaykh 


1 Jlailimcr-PuTgstaJl: Geschlehte ettrr (Schfimsn, vnl. iL p. 1S1. 
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Jamalu-d Din. This Shayih m company with a number of t ravel¬ 
in had unwittingly trespassed on the game-preserves of the prince, 
who ordered them to be bound hand and foot and brought before 
him. In reply to his angry question, how they had dared interfere 
with his hunting, the Shay it pleaded that they were strangers 
and were quite unaware that they were trespassing on forbidden 
ground. Learning that they were Persians, the prince said that 
a dog was worth more than a Persian. '“Yes, 1 replied the 
Sh a ykh,if we had not the true faith 1 we should indeed be worse 
than the dogsT Struck with his reply, the b^b-in ordered this 
bold Persian to be brought before him on his return from hunthigi 
and taking him aside asked him to explain what he meant by 
these words and what was v faith, 1 The Shay kb then set before 
him the glorious doctrines of Islam with such fervour and zeal 
that the heart of the TTLiln that before had been hard as a stone 
was melted like was, and so terrible a picture did the holy man 
draw of the stale of unbelief, that the prince was convinced of the 
blindness of his own errors, but said, l+ Were I now to make pro¬ 
fession of the faith of Islam, I should not be able to lead my 
subjects into the true path. But hear with me a little ; and when 

I have entered into the possession of the kingdom of my fore¬ 
fathers, come to me again."’ For the empire of Jagatay had by 
ibis time been broken up into a number of petty princedoms, and 
it was many years before Tuqluq Timur succeeded in uniting 
under his sway the whole empire as before. Meanwhile Shay kb 
Jamalu-d Din had returned to his home, where he fell dangerously 
ill: when at the point of death, he said to his son Rashidu-d Din, 

II Tuqluq Timur will one day become a great monarch; fail nor to 
go and salute him in my name and fearlessly remind him of the 
promise he made rue, Ti Some years later, when Tuqluq Timur 
had re-won the empire of his fathers, Kashidu-d Din made his way 
to the camp of the K^Eu to fulfil the last wishes of his father, but 
in spite of all his efforts he could not gain an audience of the 
ghan. At length be devised the following expedient: one day in 
the early rooming, he began to chant the call to prayers, do m to 
the ’Shin's tent Enraged at having bis slumbers disturbed in 
ibis way, the prince ordered him to bu brought into bis presence, 
where upon Rashidu-d Din delivered his father^ message. Tuqluq 
SMn was not unmindful of his promise, and repeating the pro¬ 
fession of faith, declared himself a Muslim, and afterwards used 
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his influence to spread Islam among his people. From that time 
forth Islam became: the established faith in the countries under the 
rule of the descendants of jagatay. 1 

Let us now return to the history of Islam in the Golden Horde. 
The chief camping ground of this section of the Mongols was the 
jpasay plain watered by the Volga, on the bank of which, they 
founded their capita] city Seiui t whither the Russian princes sent 
their tribute to the Khan. The conversion of Baraka Khan, of 
which mention has been made above, and the dose intercourse 
with Egypt that subsequently sprang up, contributed considerably 
to the progTeas of Mam* and his example seems to have been 
gradually followed by those of the aristocracy and leaders of the 
Golden Horde that were of Mongol descent. But many tribes of 
the Golden Horde appear to have resented the introduction of 
Islam into their midst, and when the conversion of Baraka Ehdn 
was openly proclaimed, they seat to offer the crpwn + of which 
they considered him now unworthy, to his rival Htilagu, Indeed 
so strong was this opposition, that it seems to have largely 
contributed to the formation of the Nogais as a separate tribe. 
They took their name from Nogay, who was the chief commander 
of the Mongol forces under Baraka Eh An. When the other 
princes of the Golden Horde became Musalmans, Ncgfty remained 
a Shamanist and thus became a rallying point for those who 
refused to abandon the old religion of the Mongols. His daughter, 
however, who was married to a Shamanist, became converted to 
Islam some time after her marriage and had to endure the iil- 
treaCittern and contempt of her husband in consequence. 3 

To Ozbeg EMn r who was leader of the Golden Horde from 
1315 to t t40 f and who distinguished himself by his proselytising 
Seal, it was said, “Content yourself with our obedience, what 
matters our religion to you ? Why should we abandon Lhe faith 
of JingEs Eh&n for that of the Arabs? ?t But in spite of the strong 
opposition 10 his efforts, 0ibeg Hj,an succeeded in winning many 
converts to the faith of which he was so ardent a follower and 
winch owed to his ufTorts it* firm establishment in the country 
under his sway. 3 A further sign of his influence is found in the 
tribe* of the Urhegs of Central Asia, who take their name from 
hiui and were probably converted during his reign. He is said to 
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have formed the design of spreading the faith of Islam throughout 
the whole of Russia, 1 but here he met with no success. Indeed 
though the Mongols were paramount in Russia for two centuries 
they appear to have exercised very little influence on the people 
of that country, and least nf all in the matter of religion* Ic L* 
noticeable moreover that in spite of hb zeal fof the spread of hb 
own faith, tTzbeg Miln was very tolerant towards his Christian 
subjects, who were left undisturbed in the exercise of their 
religion and even allowed to pursue their missionary labours in 
his territory. One of the most remarkable documents of Muham* 
madan toleration is the charter that Ozbeg Ellin granted to the 
Metropolitan Peter in 1313 :— 44 By the will and power, the great¬ 
ness and mercy of the most High t Ozbeg to all our princes, great 
and small, etc., etc. Let no man insult the metropolitan church 
of which Peter is the head, or he> servants or his churchmen f 
let no man seize their property, goods or people, let no man 
meddle with the affair* of the metropolitan church, since they are 
divine. Whoever shall meddle therein and transgress our edict, 
will be guilty before God and feci His wrath and be punished by 
us with death- Let the metropolitan dwell in the path of safety 
and rejoice, with a just and upright heart let him (or his deputy) 
decide and regulate all ecclesiastical matters* We solemnly 
declare that neither we nor our children not the princes of our 
realm nor the governors of our provinces will in any way interfere 
with the affairs of the church and the metropolitan, or in their 
towns, districts, Tillages, chases and fisheries* their hives, lands, 
meadows, forests* towns and places under their bailiffs, their 
vineyards, milts, winter quarters for cattle, or any of the 
properties and goods of the church* Let the mind of the 
metropolitan be always at peace and free from trouble, with 
uprightness of heart Jet him pray to God for us r ouf children 
and our nation. Whoever shall lay hands on anything that is 
sacred* sliali be held guilty, he shall incur the wrath of God and 
the penalty of death, that others may be dismayed at his fate- 
When the tribute or other dues, such custom duties, plough- 
tax, tolls or relays are levied, or when we wish to raise troops 
among our subjects, let nothing be exacted from the cathedral 
churches under the metropolitan Petty, or from any of big clergy: 
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. , * . whatever may be exacted from the clergy, shab be returned 
threefold, . , . Their laws, their churches, their monasteries 
and chapels shall be respected ; whoever condemns or blamed 
this religion, shall not be allowed to excuse himself under any 
pretext but shall be punished with death. The brothers and 
sons of priests and deacons. Living at the same table and in the 
same house* shall enjoy the same privileges. 1 " 1 

That these were no empty wends and that the toleration here 
promised became a reality* may be judged from a letter sent to the 
Khan by Pope John XXIL in in which he thanks the Muslim 
prince for the favour lie showed to his Christian subjects and the 
kind treatment they received at bis hands* 2 The successors of 
Czbeg KMn do not appear to have been animated by the same 
zeal for the spread of Islam as he had shown* and could not be 
expected to succeed where he failed. So long as the Russians 
paid their taxes, they were left free to worship according to their 
own desires, and the Christian religion had become too closely 
intertwined with the life of the people to be disturbed, even had 
efforts been made to turn them from the faith of their fathers * 
for Christianity had been the national religion of the Russian 
people for well nigh three centuries before the Mongols sett lend 
down on the banks of the Volga. 

Another race many years before had tried to win the Russians 
to Islam but had likewise failed, viz. the Muslim Bulgarians who 
were found in the tenth century on the banks of the Volga* and 
who probably owed their conversion to the Muslim merchants, 
trading in furs and other commodities of the North ;—some time 
before a.d. 921, when the Caliph Al Muqtadir sent an envoy to 
confirm them in the faith and instruct them in the tenets and 
ordinal ices of Islam.* 

These Bulgarians attempted the conversion of Vladimir f the 
then sovereign of Russia, who (the Russian chronicler tells us) 
had found it necessary Eo choose some religion better than his 
pagan creed* but they (ailed to overcome his objections to the 
rite of circumcision and to the prohibition of wine, the use of 
which^ he declared, the Russians could never giv« up* as it was 
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the very joy of their Life. Equally unsuccessful were the Jews 
who came From the country of the Khazars on the Caspian 5 ea 
and who had won over the king of that people to the Mosaic 
faith. 1 After listening to their arguments, Vladimir asked them 
where their country was, 11 Jerusalem/" they replied, 11 but God 
in HIi anger has scattered us over the whole world/ 1 “Then 
you are cursed of God/ 1 cried the king, "and yet want to teach 
others : begone 3 we have no wish, Like you, to be without a 
country/' Hie most favourable impression was made by a Greek 
priest who after a brief criticism of the other religions, set forth 
the whole scheme of Christian teaching beginning with the 
creation of the world and the story of the fail of man and ending 
with the seven oecumenical councils accepted by the Greek 
church ; then he showed the prince a picture of the Last 
Judgment with the righteous entering paradise and the wicked 
being thrust down Into hell, and promised him the heritage of 
heaven, if he would be baptised. 

But Vladimir was unwilling to make a rash choice of a substi¬ 
tute for his pagan religion, so he called his boyards together and 
having told them of the accounts he had received of the various 
religions, asked them for their advice* u Prince," they replied, 
H every man praises his own religion, and if you would make 
choice of the best, send wise men into the different countries to 
discover which of all the nations honours God in the manner 
most worthy of Him/" So the prince chose out for this purpose 
ten men who were eminent for their wisdom. These ambassadors 
found among the Bulgarians mean looking places of worship, 
gloomy prayers and solemn faces ; among the German Catholic* 
religious ceremonies that lacked both grandeur and magnificence. 
At length they reached Constantinople : 11 Let them see the 
glory of our God/ p said the emperor. So they were taken to the 
church of Santa Sophia, where the Patriarch, dad in his pontifical 
robes, was celebrating mass. The magnificence of the building, 
the rich vat meats of the priests, the ornaments of the altars, l he 
sweet odour of the incense, the reverent silence of the people, and 
the mysterious solemnity of the ceremonial filled the savage 
Russians with wonder and amazement. It seemed to them that 
this church must be the dwelling of Lite Most High, and that He 
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manifested His glory therein to mortal*. On their return to Kief, 
the ambassadors gave the prince an account of their mission; 
they spoke with contempt of the religion of the Prophet and had 
little to say for the Roman Catholic faith, but were enthusiastic 
in their eulogies of the Greek Church. “Every man, the* 
said, “who has put his lips to a sweet draught, henceforth 
abhors anything bitter ; wherefore we having come to the 
knowledge of the faith of the Greek Church desire none other," 
Vladimir once more consulted his boyards, who said unto him, 
* Had not the Greek faith been best of all, Olga, your grand* 
mother, the wisest of mortals, would never have embraced it." 
Whereupon Vladimir hesitated no longer and in 9^ A D - 
declared himself a Christian. On the day after his baptism he 
threw down the idols his forefather had worshipped and issued 
an edict that all the Russians, masters and slaves, rich and poor, 
should submit to be baptised into the Christian faith. L 

Thus Christianity became the national religion of the Russian 
people, and after the Mongol conquest, the distinctive national 
characteristics of Russians and Tartars that have kept the two 
races apart to the present day, the bitter hatred of the Tartar 
yoke, the devotion of the Russians to their own faith and the 
want of religious zeal on the part of the Tartars, kept the 
conquered race from adopting the religion of the conqueror. 
Especially has the prohibition of spirituous liquors by the laws of 
Islam, been supposed to have stood in the way of the adoption of 
this religion by the Russian people. 

Noe that the Mongols in Russia have been wholly inoperative 
in promoting the spread of Islam. The distinctly Hellenic type 
of face that is to be found among the so-called Tartars of the 
Crimea lias led to the conjecture that these Muhammadans have 
absorbed into their community the Greek and Italian populations 
that they found settled on the Crimean peninsula t and that we 
find among them the Muhamrnadaniscd descendants of the in¬ 
digenous inhabitant!* and of the Genoese colonists . 5 A traveller 
erf the seventeenth century tells us that the Tartars of the Crimea 
tried to induce their slaves to become Muhammadans* and won 
over many of them, to this faith by promising them their liberty 
if they would be persuaded . 1 
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The Finns of the Volga have also been among the converts 
that the Tartars have won over to Islam r c,g. while many of the 
Tcheremiss are nominally Christians and are becoming Russian- 
isedj whole villages of them have on the other hand embraced 
Islam- The Tchuvash, who live more to the south and belong to 
the same: family, have likewise become Muhammadans, aa probably 
the whole of the Finnish population of this part of the country 
would have done ere now if the Christian and Muslim religions 
were allowed equal rights by the Russian government. 1 

One of the most curious incidents in the missionary history of 
Islam is the conversion of the Kirghiz of Central Asia by Tartar 
mullas, who preached Islam among them in the eighteenth 
century, as emissaries of the Russian government. The Kirghiz 
began to become Russian subjects about 1731, and for r^o years all 
diplomatic correspondence was carried on with them in the Tartar 
language under the delusion that they were ettmographicaily the 
same as the Tartars of the Volga. Another misunderstanding 
on the part of the Russian government was that the Kirghiz 
were Musaltnatts, whereas in the last century they were nearly 
all Shaman Isis, as a large number of them are still to t he present 
day. At the time of the annexation of their country to the 
Russian empire only 3 few of their Khans and Sulpns had any 
knowledge of the faith of Islam—and that very confuted and 
vague. Not a single mosque was to be found throughout the 
whole of the Kirghiz Steppes, or a single religious teacher of the 
faith of the Prophet, and the Kirghiz owed their conversion to 
Islam to the fact that the Russians, taking them for Muham¬ 
madans, insisted on treating them as such. Large sums of money 
were given for the building of mosques* and muUls were sent t o 
open schools and instruct the young in the Genets of the Muslim 
faith t the Kirghiz scholars were to receive every day a small sum 
to support themselves on, and the fathers were to be induced to 
send their children to the schools by presents and other mean* of 
persuasion. An Incontrovertible proof that the Musalman pro¬ 
paganda made its way into the Kirghiz Steppes from the side of 
Russia, is the circumstance that it is especially those Kirghiz who 
are more contiguous to Europe that have become Muaalmans, 
while the further east we go, the weaker we find thdr faith to be, 
and even to the present day the old Shamanism lingers among 
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those who wander in the negh hour hood of Khiva. BuB*lrd and 
Khokand. though these for centuries have been Muhammadan 
countries. 1 This is probably the only instance of a Christian 
government co-operating in the promulgation of Islam, and is 
the more remarkable inasmuch as the Russian government of this 
period was attempting to force Christianity on its Muslim subjects 
in EurQpu n in continuation of the efforts made in the sixteenth 
century soon after the conquest of the Khanate of Razam The 
labours of die clergy were actively seconded by the police and the 
civil authorities, hut though a certain number of Tartars were 
baptised, it had to be admitted that the new converts H shame¬ 
lessly retain many horrid Tartar customs, and neither hold nor 
know the Christian faith™ When spiritual exhortations failed, 
the Government ordered its officials to 11 parify T Imprison, put in 
irons, and thereby unteach and frighten from the Tartar frith 
those who, though baptised, do not obey the admonitions of the 
Metropolitan. 11 These more violent methods proving equally 
in effectual, Catherine IL in 1778 ordered that all the new converts 
should sign a written promise to the effect that u they would 
completely forsake their infidel errors, and, avoiding all inter¬ 
course with unbelievers, would hold firmly and unwaveringly the 
Christian frith and its dogmas.™ But in spke of all, these so 
called ** baptised Tartars n are even to the present day as far from 
being Christians as they were in the sixteenth Century. They 
may, indeed, be inscribed in the official registers as Christians, 
but they resolutely stand out against any efforts that may be 
made to Christianise them. In a semi-official article* published 
in 1S72, the writer says: 11 It is a fact worthy of attention that a 
long series of evident apestaties coincides with the beginning of 
measures to confirm the converts in the Christian faith. There 
must be, therefore, some collateral cause producing those cases of 
aportacy precisely at the moment when the contrary might be 
expected,™ The fact seems to be that these Tartars having all 
the time remained Muhammadan at heart, have resisted the 
active measures taken to make their nominal profession of Chris¬ 
tianity in any way a reality,® 'Thu Russian government of the 

1 The Russian Policy traiuding Central Mr± An historical ifceLCtu. By 
Praftsiflf Vi Grifiofitf. [EugcDc Schuyler: TuflriatM* voL 11 pp, 43^-t) 
(5th cd. Landau, 
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present day is still attempting the conversion of its Tartar subject* * 
by means of the school* it has established in their midst- In this 
way it hopes to win the younger generation, since otherwise it 
seems impossible to gain an entrance for Christianity among the 
Tartars ( for t as a Russian professor has said, "The citizens of Kaian 
are hard to win, but t ve get some little folk front Ehe villages on 
the steppe, and train them in the fear of God. Once they are 
with us they can never turn back," 1 For the criminal code 
contains severe enactments against those who fall away from the 
Orthodox church, 1 and sentences any person convicted of coo- 
verting a Christian to Islam to the loss of all civil rights and to 
imprisonment with hard labour for a term varying from eight to ten 
years. In spite, however* of the edicts of the government Muslim 
propagandise succeeds in winning over whole villages to the 
faith of Islam, especially among the tribes of north-eastern 
Russia. 3 

Of the spread of Islam among the Tartars of Siberia* we have 
a few particulars. It was not until the latter half of the sixteenth 
century that it gained a footing in this country, but even before 
this period Muhammadan missionaries had from time to time 
made their way into Siberia with the hope of winning the 
heathen population over Eo the acceptance of their faith, hut the 
majority of them met with a martyr's death. When Siberia 
came under Muhammadan rule, in the reign of Kuehum Khan, 
the graves of seven of these missionaries were discovered by an 
aged Shaykh who came from Bukhara to search them out, feeing 
anxious that some memorial should be kept of the devotion of 
these martyrs to the faith : he was able to give the names of this 
number, and up to the last century their memory was still revered 
by the Tartars of Siberia, 4 When Kfrcbum EJan {who was 
descended from Juji £han T the eldest son of Jingis Eton) became 
Khan of Siberia (about Ehe year 1570), either by right of conquest 
or (according to another account) at the invitation of the people 

1 W* Hrpworili DLsian z Fra Ruositti vol, ii- p. i$4- {London, 1S70,) 
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whose EMn had died without issue; 1 he made every effort for the 
conversion of his subject*,, and sent to Bufcfrlii asking for 
missionaries to assist him in this pious undertaking. One of the 
missionaries who was sent from Bukhari- has left us an account of 
how he set out with a companion to the capita! of Ktichum Ebln, 
on the hank of the Irtish. Here, after two years, hh companion 
died, and, for some reasons that the writer does not mention, ho 
went back again : but soon afterward# returned to the scene of 
his labours, bringing with him another coadjutor, when Kuchiim 
Khan had appealed for help once more to Bukhara, 1 Missionaries 
also came to Siberia from Kazan. But the advancing tide of 
Russian conquest soon brought the proselytising efforts of 
Kuchum Khan to an end before much had been accomplished, 
especially as many of the tribes under hb rute offered a strong 
opposition to all attempts made to convert therm 

But though interrupted by the Russian conquest, the progress 
of Islam was by no mean# stopped. Mu!Lis from and 

other cities of Central Asia and merchants from Kazan were 
continually active as missionaries of Islam m Siberia. In 1745 an 
entrance was first effected among the Bara bn- Tartar* (between 
the Irtish and the Ob), and though at the beginning of this 
century many were still heathen, they have now all become 
Musaimans* The conversion of the Kirghiz has already been 
spoken of abo ve : the history of most of the other Muslim tribes 
of Siberia is very obscure, but their conversion is probably of a 
recent date. Among the instruments of Muhammadan propa¬ 
ganda at the present time, it U interesting to note the large place 
taken by the folk-songs of the Kirghiz, in which, interwoven, with 
tale and legend, the main truths of I shim make their way into 
the hearts of the common people. 1 

1 G. F. AtilUert SmrBihmfl Ruskcher GtrscMehtCi veL to* pp, 1S3-4* 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE srftF-AD OP ISLAM IN INfllA* 

The Muhammadan invasions of India and the foundation and 
growth of the Muhammadan power in that country, have found 
many historians, both among contemporary and later writers. 
Put hitherto no one has attempted to write a history of the 
spread of Islam in India, considered apart from the military 
successes and administrative achievements of its adherents. 
Indeed, to many, such a task must appear impossible. For India 
has often been picked out as a typical instance of a country in 
which Islam owes its existence and continuance in existence to 
the settlement In it of foreign, conquering Muhammadan races, 
who have transmitted their faith to their descendants, and only 
succeeded in spreading it beyond their own circle by means of 
persecution and forced conversions Thus the missionary spirit 
of Islam U supposed to show itself in its true light in the brutal 
massacres of Brahmans by Mahmud of Ghazni. in the persecutions 
of Autangreb, the forcible circumcisions effected by Haydar 'Al^ 
TlpG Suljan and the like. 

But among the fifty-seven millions of Indian Musalmans there 
are vast numbers of converts or descendants of converts, in whose 
conversion force played no part and the only influence* at work 
were the teaching and persuasion [of peaceful missionaries. This 
class of converts forms a very' distinct group by itself which can 
be distinguished from that of the forcibly converted and the 
other heterogeneous dements of which Muslim India is made up, 
Thu entire community may be roughly divided into those of 
foreign race who brought their faith into she country along 
with them, and those who have been converted from one of the 
previous religions of the country under various inducements and 
at many different periods of history. The foreign settlement 
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consists of three main bodies : first, and numerically the most 
important, are the immigrants from across the north-west frontier, 
who are found chiefly in Sind and the Fanjib ; next come the 
descendants of the conn and armies of the various Muhammadan 
dynasties, mainly in Upper India nod to a much smaller extent 
in the Deccan ; lastly, all along the west coast are settlements 
probably of Arab descend whose original Founders came to Lidia 
by sea. 1 But the number of families of foreign origin that 
actually settled in India is nowhere great except in the Panjib 
and its neighbourhood. More than half the Muslim population 
Of India has indeed assumed appellations of distinctly foreign 
races, such as Shaytiq Eeg f £Mn, and even Sayyid, but the 
greater portion of them are local converts or descendants of 
converts* who have taken the title of the person of highest rank 
amongst those by whom they were converted or have affiliated 
themselves £0 the aristocracy of Islam on even less plausible 
grounds. 1 Of the other section of the community — the converted 
natives of the country—part no doubt owed their change ot 
religion to force and official pressure, but by lar the majority of 
them entered the pale of Islam of their own free-will. The 
history' of the proselytising movements and social influences that 
"brought about their conversion has hitherto received very lit tie 
attention, and most of the commonly accessible histories of the 
Muhammadans in India, whether written by European or hy 
native authors, are mere chronicles of wars, campaigns and the 
achievements of princes, in which little mention of the religious 
life of the time finds a place, unless it has taken the form of 
fanaticism or Intolerance. From the biographies of the Muslim 
saints, however, and from local traditions, something may be 
learned of the missionary work that was carried on quite inde¬ 
pendently of the political life of the country. But before dealing 
with these it is proposed to give an account of the official pro¬ 
pagation of Islam and of the part played by the Muhammadan 
rulers in the spread of their faith. 

From the fifteenth year after the death of the Prophet, when r 
an Arab expedirioEi was sent into Sind, up to the eighteenth 
century, a scries of Muhammadan invaders, some founders of 

J CenSBJ oFTnclLi* l&/|, Gtueti] HjeptFit hf J, A. E assies, p. iftj. (Latvian, 
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great empires, others mere adventurers, poured into India from 
the north-west. While some came only to plunder and retired 
laden with spoils, others remained to found kingdoms that have 
had a lasting influence to the present day. But of none of these 
do we learn that they were accompanied by any missionaries or 
preachers. Not that they were indifferent to their religion. To 
many of them, their invasion of India appeared in the light of a 
holy war + Such was evidently the thought in the minds of 
Mahmttd of Ghaznd and TimOr, The latter, after his capture: of 
Dehlit writes as follows in his autobiography :— Ji I had been at 
Dehli fifteen days, which time I passed in pleasure and enjoy¬ 
ment, holding royal Courts and giving great feasts* I then 
reflected that I had come to Hindustan to war against infidels, 
and my enterprise had been eo blessed that wherever I had goitt? 
I had been victorious. I had triumphed over my adversaries I 
had put to death some lacs of infidels and idolater^ and I had 
stained my proselyting sword with the blood of the enemies of 
the faith. Now this crowning victory had been won* and I felt 
that I ought not to indulge in ease* but rather to exert myself in 
warring against the infidels of Hindustan/’* Though he speaks 
much of his "proselyting sword, 11 it seems however to have 
served no other purpose than that of sending inftdds to hclL 
.Most of the Muslim invaders setm to have acted in a very similar 
way ; in the name of Alllh, idols were thrown down, their priests 
put to the sword, and their temples destroyed; while mosques 
were often erected in their place. It is true that the offer of 
Islam Iras generally made to the unbelieving Hindus before any 
attack was made uponthem. 3 Fear occasionally dictated a timely 
acceptance of such offers and led ro conversions which, to the 
earlier days of the Muhammadan invasion at least, were genera fly 
short-limed and ceased to be effective after the retreat of the 
Invader. An illustration in point is furnished by the story of 
Hardatta, a r^'is of Bulandshahr, whose submission to Mahmud 
of (Jhazn.1 is thus, related in the history of that conquerors cam- 

1 Elliot, yet IL y. 44.S, 
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paigns written by his secretary. 11 At length (about 1019 a„d.) 
he <i.e. MafcmOd) arrived at the fort of Barba,1 in the country of 
Hardat. who was one of the ri’is* that is u kings,*' in the Hindi 
language. IVhen Hardat heard of this invasion by the protected 
warriors of God. who advanced like the waves of the sea, with 
the angels around them on all sides, he became greatly agitated* 
his steps trembled, and he feared for his life, which was forfeited 
under the Jaw of God, So he reflected that his safety would 
best be secured by conforming to Lhe religion of Islam, since 
God s sword was drawn from the scabbard* and the whip of 
punishment was uplifted. He came forth, therefore* with ten 
thousand men* who aJJ proclaimed their anxiety for eon version 
and their rejection of idols." 3 

These new converts probably took the earliest opportunity of 
apostatising presented to them by the retreat of the conqueror — 
a kind of action which we find the early Muhammadan historians 
of India continually complaining of. For when Qutbu-d Dm 
attacked Damn in 1103, he was stoutly opposed by Chandrasen, 
the then R 3 ja, who was a lineal descendant of ffardatta and 
whose very name betrays his Hindu faith : nor do we hear of 
there being any Musalmans remaining under his rule. 1 

But these conquerors would appear to have had very little of 
that lave for souls ? which animates the true missionary atid 
which has achieved such great conquests for Islam. The KJtaljls 
(ijqo-i 3 so), the Tugblaqs (rysa-j+ri), and theLodJs (1451-1526) 
were generally too busily engaged in fighting, to pay much 
regard to the intercuts of religion, or else thought more: of the 
exaction of tribute than of the work or conversion.* Not that 
they were entirely lacking in religious real ; eg. the Ghakfcars, 
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a barbarous people In the mountainous districts of the North of 
the Panjlb, who gave the early invaders much trouble, are said 
to have been converted through the influence of Muhammad 
Ghori at the end of the twelfth century* Their chieftain had been 
taken prisoner by the Muhammadan monarch, who induced him 
tobecomoa Musahmn, and then confirming him in his title of 
chief of this tribe, sent him back to convert his followers, many 
of whom having little religion of their own were easily prevailed 
upon to embrace Islam.* According to Ibn Batu|ah, the Ihaljis 
offered some encouragement to conversion by making it a custom 
to have Ebe new convert presented to the sultaii t who clad him 
in a robe of honour and gave him a collar and bracelets of gold, 
of a value proportionate to his rank. 3 But the monarch® of the 
earlier Muhammadan dynasties as a rule evinced very little 
proselytising zeal, and it would be hard to find a parallel in their 
history to the following passage from the autobiography of Firuz 
Shah TughJaq {135!^) : 11 1 encouraged my infidel subjects to 
embrace the religion of the Prophet* and I proclaimed that every' 
one who repeated the creed and became a Mu&almxn should he 
exempt from the jtzyah* or poll Eaa. Information of this came to the 
ears of the people at large and great numbers of Hindus presented 
themselves, and were admitted to the honour of Islam. Thus 
they came forward day by day from every quarter; and, adopting 
the faith* were exonerated from the jizyah* and were favoured 
with presents and honours. 11 * 

As the Muhammadan power became consolidated, and par¬ 
ticularly under the Mujjfral dynasty* the religious influences qf 
Isbm naturally became more permanent and persistent, A 
powerful incentive to conversion was offered* when adherence to 
an idolatrous synEem stood in the way of advancement at the 
Muhammadan courts; and though a spirit of tolerance, which 
reached its culmination under the eclectic Akbar, was very often 
shown towards Hinduism* and respected even* for the most part, 
the state endowment of that religion*; and though the dread of 
unpopularity and the desire of condliatmn dictated a policy qf 
non-interference and deprecated such deeds of violence and such 

1 FirUbtMh, toL L p r 18+ * Ibn BalCLEik Tome Sip 107. 
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outbursts of fanaticism as ehamcterbed the earlier period of 
invasion and triumph,. still such motives of disinterest gained 
many converts from Hinduism to the Muhammadan frith. Many 
Rajputs became converts in this way, and their descendants are 
to this day to be found among the landed aristocracy. The 
most important perhaps among these is the Musalman branch of 
the great Bachgoti clan, the head of which is the premier 
Muhammadan noble of Oudh. According to one tradition,, their 
ancestor Tilok Chand was taken prisoner by the Emperor Eibar 
and to regain his liberty adopted the faith of Mam 1 ; but another 
legend places his conversion in the reign of Hum^yun. This 
prince having heard of the marvellous beauty of Tilok Cband's 
wife f had her carried off while she was at a fair. No sooner, 
however r was she brought to him than his conscience smote Itim 
and he sent for her husband* Tilok Chand had despaired of ever 
seeing her again* and ingratitude he and his wife embraced the 
frith +l which taught such generous purity / 12 These converted 
Rajputs are very zealous in the practice of their religion, yet often 
betray their Hindu origin in a very striking manner. In the 
district of Bulanrfahahr, for example, a large Musalman family, 
which h known a* thu Lai khan i Rat bins, still {with some excep* 
rions) retains its old Hindu tides and family" custom* of marriage, 
while Hindu branches of the same clan still exist side by side with 
it / 1 In the Mirzapur district, dm Gaharwltr Rajputs, who are now 
Muslim,, still retain in all domestic matters Hindu laws and 
customs and prefix a Hindu honorific tide to their Muhammadan 
names. 4 

Official pressure is said never to have been more persistently 
brought to bear upon the Hindus than in the reign of Auratig 2 eb r 
In the eastern districts of the Punjab, there are many cases in which 
Elm ancestor of the Mu sal man branch of the village community 


1 Manual af Tltie* for Oudh, p. 7^ (ACC alia bad, 
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is said to tove changed hb religion in the reign of this zealot ? 
11 in order to save the land of the village.” In Gurgaon, near 
Bchii, there is a Hindu family of Eany&s who still bear the title 
of Shay it {which is commonly adopted by converted Hindus), 
because one of the members of the family, whose Line is now 
extinct, became a convert in order to save the family property 
from confiscation, 1 Many Rajput landowners, in the Cswnpore 
district, were compelled to embrace Islam for the same reason, 3 
In other cases the ancestor Is said to have been carried as a 
prisoner or hostage to Dehli 3 and there forcibly circumcised and 
converted, 3 h should be noted that the only authority for these 
forced conversions b family or Local tradition, and no mention of 
such (as far as I have been able to discover) b made in the 
historical accounts of Aurangzehb reign.* It is established with¬ 
out doubt that forced conversions have been made by Muham¬ 
madan rulers, and it seems probable that Aurangzeb’s well-known 
ieal on behalf of his faith has caused many families of Northern 
India (the history of whose conversion has been forgotten) to 
attribute their change of faith to this, the most easily assignable 
cause. Similarly in the Deccan, Aurgngzeb shares with Haydar 
‘All and Tipu Sultan (these being the best known of modern 
Muhammadan rulers) the reputation of having forcibly con¬ 
verted sundry families and sections of the population, whose con¬ 
version undoubtedly dates from a much earlier period, from which 
no historical record of the circumstances of the case has come 
down. 1 In an interesting collection of Aunmgzeb !, s orders arid 
despatches, as yet unpublished* we find him laying down what 
may be termed the supreme law of toleration for the ruler of 
people of another faith* An attempt had been made to induce 

4 Ibbttfttiti* p, 163. 
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the emperor to deprive □£ their posts two non-Muslims, each of 
whom held the office of a pay-master, on the ground that they 
were in fide] Panls t and their place would be mote fittingly filled 
by some tried Muslim servant of the crown ; moreover it was 
written in the Qurifin (Jjl i.) u O believers, take not my foe and 
your foe for friends/* The emperor replied; Religion has no 
concern with secular business* and in matters of this kind bigotry 
should find no plaec/ r He too appeals to the authority of the 
sacred text, which says : M To you your religion* and to me my 
religion M (cix. 6), and points out that if the verse his petitioner 
had quoted were to be taken as an established rule of conduct, 
14 then we ought to have destroyed all the Rajas and their sub¬ 
jects * 5t government post sought to be be&i owed according to ability 
and from no other considerations* Whether Aurangzeb himself 
always acted on such tolerant principles may indeed he doubted, 
but the frequent accusations brought against him of forcible con¬ 
version need a more careful sifting than they have hitherto 
received* 

How little was effected towards the spread of Islam by violence 
on the part of the Muhammadan rulers, may be judged from the 
fact that even in the centres of the Muhammadan power, such as 
DehU and Agra, the Muhammadans at the present day, in the 
former district hardly exceed one-tenth, and in the latter they do 
not form one-fourt h of the population. 1 A remarkable example 
ol* the worthlessness of forced conversion b exhibited in the case 
of Bodh Mai, Raja of Majhauli, in the district of Gorakhpur ; he 
was arrested by Akbar in default of revenue, carried to Dehli, and 
there converted to Islam, receiving the name of Muhammad 
Salim. Rut on his return his wife refused to let him into the 
ancestral castle, and, as apparently she had the sympathy of his 
subjects on her side, she governed his territories during the 
minority of his son Bhawaiii Mai, so that the Hindu succession 
remained undisturbed. 2 ^ Until recently there were some strange 
survivals of a similarly futile false conversion, noticeable in certain 
Customs of a Hindu sect called the Bishnois, the principal tenet 
of whose faith is the renuncinLioEi of all Hindu deities, except 
Yianm They used recently to bury their dead, instead of burn- 

1 Sir W. W Hualer £ The Rdigwmi pi" Indu- {Tat Tima, February 
iSStj 

* DutUecr of ihe KiWil 1 *, »o 3 . v r L p, 3 if. 
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ing them, to adopt Ghul&ro Muhammad and other Muhammadan 
names! and use the Muslim form of salutation. They explained 
their adoption of these Muhammadan customs by saying that 
having once slain a Qadi, who had interfered with their rite 
of widow-burning, they had compounded for the offence by 
embracing Islam- They have now, however, renounced these 
practices in favour of Hindu customs, 1 

But though some Muhammadan rulers may have been more 
successful in forcing an acceptance of Islam 00 certain of their 
Hindu subjects than in die List-mentioned cases, and whatever 
truth there may be in the assertion 9 that“ it is impossible even to 
approach the religious side of the Mahomedan position in India 
without surveying first its political aspect,” we undoubtedly find 
that Islam has gained its greatest and most lasting missionary 
triumphs in times and places in which its political power has been 
weakest, a* in Southern India and Eastern Bengal. Of such 
missionary movements it is now proposed to essay some account, 
commencing with Southern India and the Deccan, then after 
reviewing the history of Sind, Cutch and Gujarat, passing to 
Bengal, and finally noticing some missionaries whose work lay 
outside the above geographical limits. Of several of the mission¬ 
aries to fee referred to, little is recorded beyond their names and 
the sphere of their labours ; accordingly, in view of the general 
dearth of such missionary annals r any available details have been 
given at length. 

The first advent of Islam In South India dates as Tar back as 
the eighth century, when a band of refugees, to whom the 
Mappik trace their descent, came from 4 IrSq and settled in the 
country'. The trade in spices, ivory, gems, etc., between India 
and Europe, which for many hundred years was conducted by the 
Arabs and Persians ? caused a continual stream of Muhammadan 
influence to How in upon the west coast of Southern India, 
From this constant influx of foreigners there resulted a mixed 
population, half Hindu and half Arab or Persian, in the trading 
centres along the coask Very friendly relations appear to hale 
existed between these Muslim traders and the Hindu rulers who 
extended to them their protection and patronage in consideration 
of the increased commercial activity and consequent prosperity of 

1 Gazett«r df tfae N.WJL vot. v. part l pp, 301-3* 

3 AlfreiE C. LyjiEI: AsitflLc SluiLsea, p. 236, 
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the country, that resulted from their presence in it. 1 No 
obstacles also appear to have been put in the way of the 
work of prosdytism T a which was carried on with great ^eal and 
activity. 

There is a tradiEiotiary account of the propagandist labours of 
a small band of miisioturric* as early as the second century of the 
Hijrab. A certain ShayMl Sharif Ibn Malik, accompanied by 
his brother Malik Ibn DlnElr and hh nephew Malik Ibn Habib 
and some other companions, arrived at the city of Cranganore on 
their way to make a pilgrimage to Adam s Peak in Ceylon. The 
king of Malabar hearing of their arrival sent for them, and 
received them with great kindness. 11 The Shayib F encouraged 
by the king’s condescension^ related to him the history ol our 
prophet Muhammad (upon whom may the divine favour Mid 
blessing for ever rest !| explaining also to the monarch the tenets 
of Islam ; whilst p for a confirmation of their truth, he narrated to 
hi m the miracle of the division of the moon. Now, conviction 
of the Prophet's divine mission, under the blessing of Almighty 
God, having followed this relation* the heart of the king became 

* 5m Tohfut*u 1-Mu jab idMn , Inuuhtcd by M. J. Rowlandson. (London, 

) U Merthmts from vsri'Jtls p*rU freqVeUlfltl those fKXU^ Inc EonifcqEL*nee 
was, that new cities sprang Up. Now in pJI Iht&z the population became much 
increased , will the nnmbeT of bandings enlarged, by means of ! he Hade earned on 

a the MahtfEQfidaiLE* towards whom the dhlefiams of Iheic pi mss abstained from 
oppression ; and, ootwithjttLtnimE that tkye ndcss ami their troops wen: at) 
pag^JL^. they paid much rc^rd to their prejudices and customs, and avoided usy 
nctafflCgitEian c-n the Mahoniedin% eeccpt oohhtlc extraordinary provEXaiuKi ; 
lh'L5 ami Cable fouling being the more remarkable from I he orc 055 t*tince r of the 
UofamiitilAfK DOS tailing ft tenth part of the population/* fpp. 7^1.) «I 

wnold hare it understord LliAt the Mlhowcdmi of Mai«hu formerly live;I in 
great Comfort Mill tranqailily, In caaseouence of their fllrtUitung from cxerritmg 
any oppression towards the people of ipe country ; as well a* fimn the Dopsid ela¬ 
tion which fhef invariably evinced fsr the ancient usages of the population. of 
Malabar, and from rhe unrestricted Iti tmouiac of kindness which they preserved 
with them; 1 (n. mj-} fl The Mahnniedans nfMiktw, having no emir amongst 
them possessed of sufficient power and authority Co f^rtm them, arc OMqtKiiily 
undet the rule of the pagan chieftains* who hushfully *&•» WltCWU Met 

decide between them, besides grtnting to them ad van! anemia privileges j anil 
should any Muhomedaii subject himself to the punishment of fine by them, not* 
withstanding hia definirioenc)% or any other provocation, their treatment to the 
faithful ; as a body* continues kind end respectful,, because to them they owe the 
increase of towns In their country* these hating sprung ap from the residence oT 
the 1 faithful amtiUPit tbem>^ fi u vj,J 

' -The NaS 3 * not motet ihrii cm^rymcr, who have abjured ld»tery aad 
Come OflTeT io the Milwmdiin rchgiuo,, nor cndeavwnr to intimidate them by 
Threat*, but treat them with the some perasideration and respect that chey evince 
towards all Other Mahometans, although the piTVatn who hart thos apostadi*J 
be of tbe lowest grade/' (id. p, 73.) 
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wormed with a holy affection towards Muhammad {on whom be 
peace I), and, In consequence of this hh conversion, he with much 
earnestness enjoined the Shay Ml. after the completion of his 
pilgrimage to Adam's footstep, to return with his companions to 
Crangunorej as It was his desire hereafter to unite himself to 
them ; but, in communicating, lie forbade the Shay Mi to divulge 
this his secret intention to any of the inhabitants of Malabar/ 11 
On the return of the pilgrims from Ceylon, the king secretly 
departed with them in a ship bound for the coast of Arabia, 
leaving ids kingdom in the hands of viceroys. Here he remained 
for some time, and was just about to return to his own country, 
with the purpose of erecting mosques and propagating the 
religion of Islam, when he fell sick and died. On his death-bed 
he solemnly enjoined his companions not to abandon their pro¬ 
posed missionary enterprise in Malabar, and, to assist them in 
their labours, he gave them letters of recommendation to his 
viceroys. 

Armed with these, they returned to Cranganore and presented 
the kings letter to his viceroy at that place, "And this chief 
having informed himself of the nature of the instructions con¬ 
veyed in this mandate, assigned to the bearers of it certain lands 
and gardens, as therein directed ; and upon these being settled 
they erected a mosque, Malik Ibn DinfLr resolving to fist himself 
there for life ; but his nephew, Malik Ibn Habib, after a time 
quitted this place for the purpose of building mosques throughout 
Malabar* And with this design he proceeded first to Quilod, 
carrying with him thither ah his worldly substance, and also his 
wife and some of his children. And after erecting a mosque in 
that town and settling his wife there, he himself journeyed on to 
Hu bate Mura wee, and from thence to Bangor e t Mangalore, and 
Kanjercote, at all which places he built mosques* alter accom¬ 
plishing which he returned to Hubaee Mura wee, where he stayed 
for three months. And from this town he went to Zaraftan, and 
Durmuftun, and Fund recall, and Shakcat ; in all of these towns 
also raising mosques, remaining five months at the last place, and 
from thence returning to his unde Malik Ibn Elnlr at Cmnga- 
nore. Here, however r he stayed but a short period, soon again 
setting out for the mosques that he had erected at the above- 

1 Tnlifutml ‘Mirjalii rtrrir, pp. ^ g. ;e. 
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mentioned towns, for the purpose of consecrating and endowing 
them ; and after doing this he once more bent his steps towards 
Cranganore, hh heart being full of gratitude towards God, because 
of the dawning of the light of Islam ism on a land which teemed 
with idolatry. Moreover, Malik Ibn Dinar and Malik Ibn Habib, 
with their associates and dependents, afterwards removed to 
QuiIon T where the latter and his people remained- But Ibn 
Dinar, with certain of his companions, sailing from thence for the 
coast of Arabia, on their arrival there proceeded to visit the tomb 
of the deceased king. Subsequently, Malik, travelling on to 
Qur^En, there resigned his breath. Ai for Ibn Habib, after 
settling some of hts children in Quilon, he returned with his wife 
to Cranganore, where they both exchanged this life for a 
better/ 11 

Whether or not there be any historical foundation for the 
above story, there can be no doubt of the peaceful proselytising 
influences at work on the Malabar coast for centuries. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the Mappila were estimated 
to have formed one-fifth of the population of Malabar, spoke 
the same language as the Hindus, and were only distinguished 
from them by their long beards and peculiar head-dress, But for 
the arrival of the Portugiicse T the whole of this coast would have 
became Muhammadan, because of the freejuent conversions that 
took place and the powerful influence exercised by the Muslim 
merchants from other parts of India, such as Gujarftt and the 
Deccan, and from Arabia and Pcnk* The history of Islam in 
Southern India by no means always continued to be of so 
peaceful a character, but it does not appear that the forcible con¬ 
versions of die Hindus and others to Islam which were per- 


1 T&hfuL-uhMujaiiidetiti pp* 53*5- 

* OiSeaido Ekrhovn, p r 3!a* . „ „ 9 B 

Similarly it hu been conjectured that but for the Hrml of the F'ortDgTictt, 
Ceyltift might have become a. Muhammadan kingdom. For before the Porlugucrc 
arm a to frit" appeared b the Indian seaa, the Arab were uniSupnLol 

masters of the trade of Ebrs ialMDti Ewhw indeed they bad formed cnmmerajll 
establish men Is cem.tD.rics before the birth of the; FCophelJ, and were id be lurtrid in 
every sea-part and city, while ihe fadlilicS of ccunmerve iUnctcd lu^ ptimbera 
q,f fresh, arrival! from their HtllcnacDls in Malabar*- Here os ckrWhcfC the 
Muslim trader* mtemuirTied whh the mrivts of l he cotinuy and spread their 
religion along the court. &ul no very active praeiytuinE movement wauld 
to have been curried on, or elw the Singhalese showed then? selves unwL.Ijng to 
erabr.ee Ham, As the MLibatnmAdart* of Ceylon al the proem da/ xppeAt mm lly 
li» be til Arab descent. . 

(Sir Janie* Emciun Tennect i Ccylofl, voL, 1. ppr^Jt^]* (|tb ed., Lennon, I5«)» 
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petrated when the Muhammadan power hecame paramount 
under Jlaydar *AU (1767-1781) and Tipu Sultan (1782*1799}, can 
he paralleled in the earlier history of this part of India. However 
this may be, there is no reason, to doubt that constant conversions 
by peaceful methods were made to Islam from among the lower 
csstes^ 1 * as is the case at the present day* So numerous have 
these conversions from Hinduism been, that the tendency of 
the Muhammadans of the west as Weil as the cast coast of 
Southern India has been to reversion to the Hindu or aboriginal 
type, and, except in the case of some of the nobler families, they 
now in great part present all the characteristics of an aboriginal 
people, with very' Jittk of the original foreign blood in them- 3 4 
In the western coast districts the tyranny of caste intolerance is 
peculiarly oppressive \ to give but otte instance, in Travancore 
certain of the lower castes may not come nearer than seventy- 
four paces to a Brahmin r and have Lo make a grunting noi*e as 
they pass along the road, in order to give warning of their ap¬ 
proach** Similar instances might be abundantly multiplied* 
What wonder then that the Musalman population h fast increas¬ 
ing through conversion from these lower castes, who thereby 
free themselves from such degrading oppression t and raise them¬ 
selves and their descendants in the social scale. 

In fact the Mappila on the weal coast are said to be increasing 
so considerably through accessions from the lower classes of 
Hindus, as to render it possible that In a few years the whole of 
the lower races of the west coast may become Muhammadans-* 

It was most probably from Malabar that Islam crossed over to 
the Laccadive and Maidive Islands, the population of which is 
now entirely Muslim. The inhabitants of these islands owed 
their conversion to the Arab and Persian merchants, who estab¬ 
lished themselves in the country, intermarrying wttli the natives, 
and thus smoothing the way for the work of active pmsdyLiam* 
The date of the conversion of the first Muhammadan Sultan, 

1 See the pusagr qaoted above from Hit TobfuT-ut- Mujahideen (p_ 71), la 
Another panik^e [p, 69-1 reference is made tc ouleutl taking refnge within the pain 
of Tilairu 

1 Report an the Cerum of the Modnu Ffe*ideficy ( 1871* by W. It, Cora tab 
(PP- 71 , n IU9). 1E74.) 

J Cute : ll 3 supposed origin j ila history : in effect i (p, jo}, { Mudiis* 1887}. 

4 Report of the s«Qnd Decennial Misilon^ry CanfexeoEe held al Cat-otta 
< *&Sa-J (pp- axS, 333, 348}. (Calctitta, 18834 
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Ahmad 5hanttrSzah t l * has been conjectured Lo have occurred about 
1200 a.Jj., but it L very possible that the Muhammadan merchants 
had introduced their religion into the island as much as three 
centuries before, and the process of conversion must undoubtedly 
have been a gradual one- 5 No details, however, have come down 
to us. 

At Mftl£, the seat of Government, is found the tomb of Shsyfch 
Yusuf Shumsu-d Din* a native of Tabriz, in Persia, who is said to 
have been a successful missionary of Islam in these islands. His 
tomb is still held in great veneration, and always kept in good 
repair, and in the same part of the island are buried some of his 
countrymen who came in search of him, and remained in the 
Maldives until their death. 3 

The Dccoin also was the scene of the successful labours of 
many Muslim missionaries. It has already been pointed out that 
from very early times Arab traders had visited the towns on the 
west coast m r In the tenth century we are told that the Arabs were 
settled in Luge numbers in the towns of the Konkan, having 
intermarried with the women of the country and living under 
their own laws and religion, 1 Under the Muhammadan dynasties 
of the Bahnianid (1347*1490) and BtjSpGr (j4&9-1 636 ) kings, a 
fresh impulse was given to Arab immigration T and with the 
trader and the soldier of fortune came the missionaries seeking 
to make spiritual conquests in the cause of Is la m t and win 
over the unbelieving people of the country by their preaching 
arid example, for of forcible conversions we have no record under 
the early Deccan dynasties, whose rule was characterised by a 
striking toleration. 4 

One of these Arab preachers, Fir Mahahir Khandtyat T came 
as a missionary to the Deccan as early as 1304 a.d. p and among 
the cultivating classes of Bijapur are to he found descendants of 

1 Ibfi Bapt a h- Tome it. p. 12B, 

I bn Bathtub resided in [he Mnldwe IdsEwh during lfie_ yean 1343-4 aD£ * 
married **ih& daughter of a Vkiet who was grandson of the Sidtan DlwBd r who 
was a griuidion 5f ihe Sulfin AbJO*d Sbsnuiiah (Tome W . 1 5*1 ? from 
this atnlement tlve «Ute *,d. noohaK been conjectUfCil 

3 H r C- F. Bell: The Miklh* rsfcmrjs, pp. aj«5* J 7 -*p Ji- (Colombo, 1883.) 

1 Memoir on the Inhabiting of the tuM bbnils, By J. A. Young and 
W, QmitOphtfr. (TraftEactioni of the Bombay Geographical Society from T$3& 
to 1^38* p- Bombay, 1844,} 

1 Tome it, pp. ^4 

1 The Bombijr Oa^ctteej, ym\* a* p. tJ2 j VOL «fi* p* JS* 
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the Jains who were converted by him. 1 About the dose of the 
same century a celebrated saint of Gvtlbarga r SayyEd Husayn 
Gaysudiirni, 3 Converted a number of Hindus of the Poona district, 
and twenty years later hts labours were crowned with a like 
success in Belgium. 3 At Cahanu still reside the descendants of 
the saint Shaykh Babu a hib, a relative of one of the greatest 
saints of Islam, Sayyid 'Abdud Qldir Jlldnl of Baghdad ; he came 
to Western India about 400 years ago, and after making many 
converts in the Konkan, died and was buried at Dab ami.* In the 
district of Dharwafj there are large numbers of weavers whose 
ancestors were converted by Hasharrt Pir Gujatiti r the religious 
teacher of the Bijlput king, Ibrahim 'Adi 3 Shih II., about the 
dose of the sixteenth century. These men still regard the saint 
with special reverence and pay great respect to hts descendants- 1 
The descendants of another saint, Shih Muhammad $adiq 
Sarmast IJusaym* are still found in NasLk ; he is said tq have 
been the most successful of Muhammadan missionaries ; having 
come from Medina in 1568, he travelled over the greater part of 
Western India and finally settled at Nasik—in which district 
another very successful Muslim missionary, Khwajah Khunmir 
PiiaaynS, had begun to labour about fifty years before. 1 Two 
Other Arab missionaries may he mentioned f the scene of whose 
proselytising efforts was laid in the district of Bvlgaum, namely 
Sayyid Muhammad Ibn Sayyid l All and Sayyid ‘Umar Idrus 
Basheban. 1 

Another missionary' movement may be said roughly to centre 
round the city of Multan* 1 This in the early days of the Arab 
conquest was one of the outposts of Islam, when Muhammad 
Qiaim had established Muhammadan supremacy over Sind 
(a^Dl 714}. During the three centuries of Arab rule there were 
naturally many accessions to the faith of the conquerors* 
Several Sindian princes responded to the invitation of the Caliph 
l Umar ibn ‘Abdi-l 'Axis to embrace Islam* 1 The people of 

1 The Bombay voJ* Dii-i. p. 2S1. 

“ ca]]«J SaTTvJ Ml kb 1 1 uni Gnysudarir. 

’ The Bombay Gazetteer, tuL avLii, p^ 5*1 : voL Kii. pp. aaj. 

4 I& vpL xiia. p. 2ji, a Id. n 3 . rai p. 342. 

■ hi. roi cii* pp. 75-6, : Id, voL xxi. p. ray, 

* At the time of the Ami? cuoquut the dtiminiam of the Hindu ruler of Sind 

extended m tar q ortii a\ (hi* city* which ia now m longer included la tbU 

province. 

* 11 When the Cllipb Sulijmlu* son of 4 Abdu*l M^iLk, died, he wji Aitwld 
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SAwandari—who submitted to Muhammad OMm and had peace 
granted to them on the condition that they would entertain the 
Musalmans and furnish guides—are spoken of by Al EaUdhuri 1 
(writing about loo years bter) as professing Islam in his time ; 
and the despatches of the conqueror frequently refer to the 
conversion of the unbelievers. 

That these conversions were in the main voluntary, may be 
judged from the toleration that the Arabs, after the first violence 
of their onslaught,, showed towards their idolatrous subjects. 
The people of Bmhminfthrtd, for example, whose city had been 
taken by storm, were allowed to repair their temple, which was 
a means of livelihood to the Brahmans, and nobody was to be 
forbidden or prevented from following his own religion, 1 and! 
generally^ where submission was made, quarter was readily given,, 
and the people were permitted the exercise of their own. creeds 
and laws. 

During the troubles that befell the Caliphate in the latter half 
of the ninth century, Sind, neglected by the central government, 
came to be divided rnnong several petty princes, the most power¬ 
ful of whom were tile Amirs of Multan and Mansura, Such 
disunion naturally weakened the political power of the Musal- 
nwib, which had in fact begun to decline earlier in the century. 
For in the reign of A 1 Mu'tafim (a.p* B3J-&433, the Indians of 
S ind£n a declared themselves independent, but they spared the 
mosque, in which the Mu 5.limans were allowed to perform their 
devotions undisturbed, 1 The Muhammadans of Multan succeeded 
in maintaining their political independence, and kept themselves 
from being conquered by the neighbouring Hindu princes, by 
threatening, if attacked T to destroy an idol which was held in 
great veneration by the Hindus and was visited by pilgrims from 
the most distant parts* But In the hour of its political decay, 
Islam was still achieving missionary successes. A! BalUdh uri * 
tells the following story of the conversion of a king of l Usayfan* 

bj J Umar Elm *Abdu*rAiu (A.rp. 717)- He wnite to the prince* inviting them 
lo become Mnalmmiai uul submit to hi* autbarity, amtl whitll I hey woutd be 
trailed Like ail other Muilmanb print** hud already heard of his 

ptuminrS, character* and ctmlI, so Jaiahiya and other prince* turned Maaal min*. 
and look Arab amei.” (Elliot, voL i. n , 

1 Id. p~ tit, 1 W. pp 

1 TiBbiLiLy the Siniiln in Abrlsa, the soitthem dutrtcL of Catch, 

1 Al fialirthiiTE, p- 446, 1 EJlra*, twL i. pp. i? -8. 

* Al BiUdJimip p. 446, 
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a country between Kashmir and Multan and Kabul The people 
of this country worshipped an idol for which they had built a 
temple. The sou of the king fell sick, and he desired the priests 
of the temple to pray to the idol for the recovery of his soil 
T hey retired for a short time, and then returned saying, u We 
have prayed and our supplications have been accepted.^ But no 
long time passed before the youth died. Then the king attacked 
the temple, destroyed and broke in pieces the idol T and slew the 
priests. He afterwards invited a party of Muhammadan traders 
who made known to him the unity of God ; whereupon he 
believed in the unity and became a Muslim. A similar missionary p 
influence was doubtless exercised by the numerous communities 
of Muslim merchants who carried their religion with them into 
the infidel cities of Hindustan. Arab geographers of the tenth 
and twelfth centuries mention the names of many such cities, 
both on the coast and inland, where the Mussulmans built their 
mosques, and were safe under the protection of the native princes, 
who Even gran red them the privilege of living under their own 
laws. 1 The Arab merchants at this time formed the medium of 
commercial communication between Sind and the neighbouring 
countries of India and the outside world. They brought the 
produce of China and Ceylon to the sea-ports of Sind and from 
there conveyed them by way of Multan to Turkistan and 
Khurasan, 5 

It would be strange if those traders, scattered about in the 
cities of the unbelievers, failed to exhibit the same proselytising 
leal as wc find in the Muhammadan trader else where. To the 
influence of such trading comm unities was most probably due the 
conversion of the gammas, who ruled over Sind from 1351 to 
1521 XhO, While the reign of Jam Nan da bin Babintyah of this 
dynasty is spatially mentioned as one of such- 1 peace and security, 
that never was this prince cal Led upon to ride forth to bat tie, and 
never did a foe take the field against him, 1J * It is at the same 
time described as being 11 remarkable for its justice and an increase 
of Islam, 11 This Increase could thus only have been brought 
about by peaceful missionary methods. One of the most famous 
of these missionaries was the celebrated saint, Sayyid YOsofu-d 

1 Elliot, vol. L pp. 37, 3S, SB, 457- * &L vaL L p. ai 

* Id. ml i 273* 
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din who came to Sind in 1432 \ after labouring there for ten 
years, he succeeded in winning over to Islam 700 families of the 
Lohana caste, who followed the example of two of their number, 
by name SundarjL and Hansnij ; these men embraced Islam, after 
seeing some miracles performed by the saint, and on their con¬ 
version received the names of Adamjl and Taj Muhammad 
respectively- Under the leadership of the grandson of the 
former, the^e people afterwards migrated to Cutch, where their 
numbers were increased by converts from among the Cutch 
Lohanas. 1 Sind was also the scene of the labours of Plr Sadm-d 
Din, a missionary of the Isml'ilian sect, whose doctrines he 
introduced into India about 400 years ago. In accordance with 
the principles of accommodation practised by this sect, he took 
a Hindu name and made certain concessions to the religious 
beliefs of the Hindus whose conversion he sought to achieve and 
introduced among them a hook entitled Dasavatfr in which 
L Ali was made out to be the tenth Avatar or incarnation of 
Vj|yu ; this hook has been from the beginning the accepted 
scripture of the Khojah sect and it is always read by the bedside 
of the dying, and periodically at many festivals ; it assumes the 
nine incarnations of Vignu to be true as far as they go r but to 
fall short of the perfect truth, and supplements this imperfect 
Vaif nav system by the cardinal doctrine of the Imna'l 1 inn!i t the 
incarnation and coming manifeststion of 1 All. Further he made 
out Brahma to be Mubaintmd, Vi gnu to be "All and Adam Siva. 

The first of Plr ipadru-d Din s § converts were won in the villages 
and towns of Upper Sind : he preached also in Cutch and from 
these parts the doctrines of this seel spread southwards through 
Gujarat to Bombay | and at the present day Khojah communities 
are to be found in almost ail the largo trading towns of Western 
India and on the seaboard of the Indian Ocean.- 

Plr S^adru-d Din was not however the first of the Ismi'iliau 
missionaries that came into India, Some centuries before, a 
preacher of this sect known by the name of Nur Salagar, had 
beers sent into India from A lam 01, the stronghold of the Grand 
Master of the Lma'llinns, and reached Gujarat in the reign of the 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, vuh v. p, 93. 
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Hindu king, Siddha Elj f 1094-1143 He adopted a Hindu 

name but told the Muhammadan^ that Im real name was Sayyid 
Sa^adat ; he is said to have converted the Kanbis, Kharwas and 
Koris, low castes of Gujarlt. 1 

Many of the Cutch Musa]mans that 3 re of Hindu descent rever¬ 
ence as their spiritual leader D 5 wal Shah Pu, whose real name 
was Malik c Abdu 4 Latif, 9 the soil of one of the nobles of MabmGd 
Bigarrah (1439-1511), the famous monarch of the Muhammadan 
dynasty of Gujarlt, to whose reign popular tradition assigns the 
date of the conversion of many Hindus* 

To the efforts of the same monarch has been ascribed * the 
conversion of the Borahs, a large and important trading com¬ 
munity of SWahs, of Hindu origin* who are found in consider¬ 
able numbers in the chief commercial centres of the Bombay 
Presidency, but as various earlier dates have also been assigncd, 
such as the beginning of the fourteenth century 1 and even the 
eleventh century r when the early Shrah preachers are said 10 
have been treated with great kindness by the Hindu kings of 
Anhilvlda in Northern Gujaritt * it is probable that their conver¬ 
sion was the work of several generations, A Shl*all historian r 
has left us the following account of the labours of a missionary 
named Mulli l AJl 5 among these people, about the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. u As the inhabitants of Gujarat were 
pagans, and were guided by an aged priest, a recreant, in whom 
they had a great confidence, and whose disciples they were, the 
missionary judged it expedient, first to offer himself as a pupil to 
the priest, and after convincing him by irrefragable proofe, and 
making him participate in the declaration of faith, then to under¬ 
take the conversion of others. He accordingly passed some years 
in attendance on that priest, learnt his language, studied his 
sciences, and became conversant with his books, Bv degrees he 
opened the articles of the faith to the enlightened priest, and 
persuaded him to become a Musalman, Some of his people 
changed their religion in concert with their old instructor. The 

1 Hug* VrttiiiL, p. itff. 

3 The Etambii? Gazetteer, woL v. p. Ug. 
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ttrcmtitkaam of the priest’s conversion being made known to the 
principal minister of the king of the country, he visited the 
priest, adopted habits of obedience towards him, and became a 
Muslim, But for a long time, the minister, the priest, and the 
rest of the converts di>^tnb)ed their faith, and sought to keep it 
concealed h through dread of the king. 

At length the intelligence of the ministers conversion reached 
the monarch. One day he repaired to his house^ and finding 
him in the humble posture of prayer; was incensed against him r 
The minister knew the motive of the king^ visit, and perceived 
that his anger arose from the suspicion that he was reciting 
prayers and performing adoration. With presence of tutnd in 
spired by divine providence, lie immediately pretended that his 
prostrations were occasioned by the sight of a serpent, which 
appeared in the corner of the room, and against which he was 
employing incantations. The king cast hts eyes towards the 
comer of the apartment, and it so happened that there he saw a 
serpent ; the minister** excuse appeared credible, and the king's 
suspicions were lulled. 

After a time, the king himself secretly became a convert to 
the Muslim faith ; but dissembled the state of his mind t for 
reasons of state, Vet, at the point qf death he ordered, by his 
will, that his corpse -should not be burnt, according to the customs 
of the pagans. 

Subsequently to his decease, when Sultan Zafar, one of the trusty 
nobles of Sulfln Flrftz Shah, sovereign of Delhi (1533-88), con¬ 
quered the province of GujarM, some learned men, who accom¬ 
panied him, u&ed arguments to make the people embrace the 
faith according to the doctrines of such as revere 1 he traditions * T 
(i.e. lire Sunnis). Rut h though some of the Burahs are Suimls t 
for example in Lhe district of Kaira t l the majority of them are 
Shiahs, 

Another mission ary who Laboured in Gujarlt in the latter part 
of the fourteenth century was Shayfck JafiU r commonly known 
under the appellation of MakhdQni'bJaJiaiiiyan K who came and 
^tiled in Gujarat T where he and hu descendants were instru¬ 
mental in the conversion of large numbers of Hindus.® 

It is in Bengal. however, that the Muhammadan missionaries 

* The Ikunbay * U L iii* p* 
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m Lidia have achievudtheir greatest suoxs, as far as numbers arc 
concerned, A Muhammadan kingdom was first founded here at 
the end of the twelfth century by Muhammad Bakhtiya t Khaljl, 
who conquered Bihar- and Bengal and made Gaur the capital of 
the latter province. The tong continuance of the Muhammadan 
rule would naturally assist the spread of Islam, and though the 
Hindu rule was restored for ten years under the tolerant Rlja 
Kins, whose rule is said to have been popular with his Muham¬ 
madan subjects, 1 his son, JatmaB, renounced the Hindu religion 
and became a Musalman, 

After his father's death in 1414 lie called together all the 
officers of the state and announced Ms intention of embracing 
Islam, and proclaimed that if the chiefs would not permit him to 
ascend the throng he was ready to give it up £0 his brother ; 
whereupon they declared that they would accept him as their 
king„ whatever religion he might adopt* Accordingly, several 
learned men of the Muslim faith were summoned to witness the 
Raja renounce the Hindu religion and publicly profess his accept* 
ance of Islam: he took the name of JaMlu-d Din Muhammad 
5 h.ih h and according to tradition numerous conversions were 
made during his reign. 9 Many of these were however due to force, 
for his reign is signalised as being the only one in which any 
wholesale persecution of the subject Hindus is recorded, during 
the five centuries arid a half of Muhammadan rule in Eastern 
Bengal. 1 The Afghan adventurers who settled in this province 
also appear to have been, active in the work of proselytising, for 
besides the children that they had by Hindu women, they used 
£0 purchase a number of boys in Limes of scarcity, and educate 
them in the tenets of Islam. 1 But it is not in the ancient centres 
of the Muhammadan government that the Musalmans of Bengal 
are found in large numbers, hut in the country' districts, in 
districts where there are no traces of settlers from the West, and 
in places where low-caste Hindus and outcasts most abound.* 
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The similarity of manners between the:sc iow^caate Hindus and 
Ehe followers of the Prophet! and the caste distinctions which 
they still retain, as well as their physical likenes-i, all bear the 
same testimony and identify the Bengal Musalraam with the 
aboriginal tribes of Lhe country. Here Islam met with no con¬ 
solidated religious system to bar its progress, as in the North¬ 
west of India, where the Muhammadan invaders found Brahman¬ 
ism full of fresh life and vigour artcr its triumphant struggle with 
Buddhism ; where in spite of persecutions, its influence was an 
inspiring force in the opposition offered by the Hind us r and 
retained its hold on them in the hour of Elieir deepest distress 
and degradation. But in Bengal the Muslim missionaries were 
welcomed with open arm* by the aborigines and the low castes 
on the very outskirts of Hinduism, despised and condemned by 
Lheir proud Aryan mien. " To these poor people! fishermen, 
hunters, pirates, and low-caste tillers of the soil, Islam came as a 
revelation from on high. It was the creed of Lhv ruling race, its 
missionaries were men of zeal who brought the Gospel of the 
unity of God and the equality of men in its sight to a despised 
and neglected population. The initiatory rite rendered relapse 
impossible, and made the proselyte and his posterity true 
believers for ever. In this way Islam settled down on the richest 
alluvial province of India, the province which was capable of 
supporting the most rapid and densest increase of population. 
Compulsory conversions are occasionally recorded. But it was 
noL to force Lhat Islam owed Its permanent success in Lower 
Bengal. It appealed to the people, and it derived the great mass 
of its converts from the poor. It brought in a higher conception 
of God, and a nobler idea of the brotherhood of man. It offered 

rJnttieim tn the study of HindDivn^lw Guro Prnnhad Sen- (The Calcutta Review* 
October, iftpci, fp. 231-r-l "Of the 19 milliGFU of Mahomedans in Bengal 
not more Than 25,000 brlung Lo whit 11 known in Bengal a.* the Bfrudr&log cIms. 
The remainder are JLgriei] 1 Lurists, day labourer*,, an i.l petty artisans, tailora ami 
domestic servants:, ‘these were originally Hindus of the jli AtzluJ dm, who 
were convert e-1 tn Mah^mtiJanHrtL Al a class they ji, re the mnst pro* perm** 
tenantry m India* and their condition instead of deteriorating m tfUi nf 
Mahometans thronghmtf India h Ortlbaaiily vttpposed to be, is daily imprwtnfr 
They were merer anything more thin igm-uhuri&it and al no perr*d of ihelf 
history cither Government wrtranls, Government soldiers, or ^minriais, much 
conquerors of Indto, or even folio wen of the Mah&metan comTUerora. They are 
bora of the country, apeak the Bengali language, write the Bcttnll character, 
dpets like Bengalis, eat almost the same food a* Bengalis, and, c^cop? as to 
mflti-en of peligion, resemble In all respecls uny other Bengali ryot/* 
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to the teeming low castes of Bengal, who had sat for ages abject 
on the outermost pale of the Hindu community, a free entrance 
into a new social organisation,' 11 

The existence in Bengal of definite missionary i_Sorts is Kiid to 
be attested by certain legends of the zeal taf private individuals 
on behalf of their religion, s and the graves of some of these 
missionaries are still honoured, and are annually visited by 
hundreds of pilgrims, 3 but detailed accounts of their proselytising 
labour, 1 ! appear to he wanting. 

In the present century there has been a remarkable revival of 
the Muhammadan religion in Bengal, and several sccLs that 
owe their origin to the influence of thu Wahhibl reformation, 
have sent their missionaries through the province purging out 
the remnants of Hindu superstitions awakening religious zeal and 
spreading the faith among unbelievers.’ 

To their efforts, combined with certain social and physical con¬ 
ditions that favour a more rapid increase in the Musalman as 
compared with the Hindu population, is to be attributed the 
marvellously rapid growth in the numbers of the followers of the 
Prophet in recent years,* 

bonic account still remains to be given of Muslim missionaries 
who have laboured in parts of India other than those mentioned 
above. One of the earliest of these is Shaykh isma'll, one of the 
most famous of the Sayyids of Bukhari, distinguished alike for 
his secular and religious learning ; he is said to have been the 
first Muslim missionary who preached the faith of Islam in the 
city of Lahore, whither he came in the year 1005 a.d. Crowds 
flocked to listen to his sermons, and the number of his converts 
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swelled rapidly day by day, and it h said that no unbeliever ever 
came into personal contact with him without being converted to 
the faith of Islam. 1 

The conversion of die inhabitants of the western plains of the 
Panjib is said lo have been effected through the preaching of 
Biihaud Haqq of Multan 1 and Elba Faridu-J Din of Pakpattan + 
who nourished about the end of the thirteenth and beginning 
of the fourteenth centuries. 3, A biographer of the latter saint 
gives a list of sixteen tribes who were won over to Islam through 
h k preaching, but unfortunately provides us with no details of 
this work of conversion.' 1 

One of the most famous of the Muslim saints of India and a 
pioneer of Islam in Raj pu t ana was Mhwajah Mu'inu-d. Din Chishtij 
who died in Ajrnir in J234 *.r>. He was a native of Sajistan to 
the cast of Persia and is said to have received his cull to preach 
Islam to the unbeliev ers in India while on a pilgrimage to Medina. 
Here the prophet appeared to him in a dream and thus addressed 
him ;—** The Almighty has encrusted the country oi‘ India to 
thee. Go thither and settle ill Ajrnir. By God's help, the faith 
of Islam shall through cliy piety’ and that of thy followers, by 
spread in thaL land/ 1 He obeyed the call and made his way to 
Ajrnir which was then under Hindu rule and idolatry prevailed 
throughout the land. Among the first of his converts here was a 
Yogi, who was the spiritual preceptor of the Raja himself ; 
gradually he gathered around him a large body of disciples whom 
his teachings had won from the ranks of infidelity and his fame 
as a religious leader became very wide-spread and attracted to 
Ajinir great numbers of Hindus whom he persuaded to embrace 
Islam/ On his wav to Ajrnir be is said to have converted as 
many as 700 persons in the city of Delhi. 

Rather Saicr in the same century, a native of ‘Iraq, in Persia* 
by name AM ‘All Qatendar* came into India and took up hb 
residence at Paniput, where he died at the ripe age of IQO, in 
13*4 Am. The Muslim Rajputs of this city, numbering about 
300 males, are descended from a certain Amir Singh who was 

1 Qtjuiam Sarwar: I^biImIu- 1 A^iiyi h vol. Li - p. '2 J a - 
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converted by this saint. His tomb is still held in honour and is 
visited by many pilgrims. 

Another such was Shayih Jalalu-d Din, a Persian who came 
into India about the latter half of the fourteenth century and 
settled down at Silhat, in Lower Assam, in order to convert the 
people of these parts to Islam. He achieved a great reputation 
as a holy man. and his proselytising labours were crowned with 
eminent success . 1 

Similarly at the present day there arc abundant witnesses for 
Islam seeking to spread ihL faith in India—and with very con¬ 
siderable success, the number of annual conversions being variously 
estimated at ten, fifty, one hundred and six hundred thousand . 1 
But the peculiarly individualistic character of Muslim missionary 
work, and the absence of any central organisation or of anything 
m the way of missionary reports render it exceedingly difficult 
to obtain information. But that there are Muslim missionaries 
engaged in active and successful propagandist labour* is un¬ 
doubted. In the Panjab a certain ILiji Muhammad b said to 
hare converted 200,000 Hindus,* During the last five yean a 
mawlawf in Bangalore boasts that he has made as many as 1 000 
converts in this city and its suburbs. However suspicious these 
statements may appear, yet the very fact of their being made, 
points to the existence of very active efforts of a true missionary 
character. The following details of such work have been gleaned 
from reliable sources—in some cases from information furnished 
by the individuals referred to, themselves. In Patiala, Mawlawl 
■Ubaydu-lllh, a converted Brahman of great learning, has proved 
himself a zealous preacher of Islam, and in spite of the obstacles 
that were at first thrown in his way by his relatives, has achieved 
so great a success that his converts almost Ell an entire ward of 
the city. He has written some controversial works, which have 
{Kissed through several editions, directed against the Christian 
and Hindu religions- In one of these books he has thus spoken 
of his own conversion " I, Muhammad 'Ubaydu-lL'ih, the son 
of Munshi Kola Mai, resident of Pay al, in the Patiala State, declare 
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that ibis poor man in hi* childhood and during the lifetime oF 
his lather was held in the bondage of idol worship, but the mercy 
of God caught me by the hand and drew me towards Islam r i.e. I 
came to know the excellence of Islam and the deformities oF 
Hinduism,, and I accepted Islam heart and soul* and counted 
myself one of the servants of the Frophet of God (peace he upon 
him I). At that tune intelligence which is the gift of God sug¬ 
gested to me that it was mere Folly and laziness to blindly follow 
the customs of one's forefathers and he misled by them and not 
make researches into matters of religion and faith p whereon depend 
our eternal bliss or misery. With these thoughts 1 began to 
istudy the current faiths and investigated each of them impartially. 
I thoroughly explored the Hindu religion and conversed with 
learned Farits. gained a thorough knowledge of the Christian 
faith, read the books of Islam and converged with learned men. 
In all of them I found errors and fallacies, with the exception of 
Liam, the excellence of which became clearly manifest to me; 
its leader, Muhammad the Prophet, possesses such moral ex¬ 
cellences that no tongue can describe them., and he alone who 
knows the belief* and the liturgy, and the moral teachings and 
practice of this faith, can fully realise them. Praise be to God 3 
So excellent is this religion that everything in it leads the sou! to 
God, In short, by the grace of God, the distinction between 
truth and Falsehood became as dear to me as night and day, 
darkness and light + But although my heart had long been 
enlightened by the brightness of Islam and my mouth made dean 
by the profession of faith, yet my evil passions and Satan had 
bound me with the Fetters of the luxury and case of this fleeting 
world, and I was in evil case because of the outward observances 
of idolatry. At length, the grace of God thus admonished me : 
" How long wilt thou keep this priceless pearl hidden within the 
shell and this refreshing perfume shut up in the casket ? thou 
shouldest wear this pearl aboul thy neck and profit by this 
perfume. 1 Moreover the learned have declared Chat to conceal 
one’s faith in Liam and retain the dress and habits of infidels 
brings a man to Hell. So (God be praised 1 ) on the *Idu-l Fitr 
1264 the sun of my conversion emerged from its screen of clouds, 
and I performed my devotions in public with my Muslim 
brethren. 111 

1 Tuhfatii-I Hind, pu 3. (DchEi, A-et. 1309.) 
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Mawlaw! Baqt Husayn EMd, an itinerant preacher n has m the 
course of several years converted 328 persona r residents of Bombay, 
Cawnpore* Ajnilr r and otber cities. Mnwtawi Hasan ^AIl has 
converted twenty-five persong T twelve in Poona, the rest in 
Hyderabad and other parts of India, 1 In the district of Khancle-sh, 
in the Bombay Presidency, the preaching of the Gat,!! of Narira- 
bad h Sayyid Safdar - A)l t has lately won over to Islam a large body 
of artisans t who follow the trade of armourers or blacksmiths^ 
A oumber of persons of the same trade, who form a small com¬ 
munity of about zoo souls in the district of Nnsik, were converted 
in a carious way about twenty-five years ago. The Presbyterian 
missionaries of Nasik had for a long time been trying to convert 
them from Hinduism, and they were In a state of hesitation as to 
whether or not to embrace Christianity, when a Muhamm a dan 
faqlr from Bombay, who was wed acquainted with their habits of 
thought, expounded to them Lhc doctrines of Islam and succeeded 
in winning them over to that faithA 

Many Muhammadan preachers have adopted the method* of 
Christian missionaries* such as street preaching, tract distribution* 

1 Mawlawi IJoxm 1 A 3 T furnished me with Eh we figutes some yean before his 
dealb La iSoti, jn an obStuary notice published Ln 11 The Moslem Qmnudc" 
(Anril 4+ tilt following quadd amount is given of hia life : H la private 

and school J [fc, be was marked as a very intelligent Lad and made niriuideiiible 
progrea* in bis zdiaEastk career within a short lime- Me pulsed Entrance at a 
very early age and received scholarship with which he Went up to the Fuat Art* 
tWL shortly ,after hU humic variety Itf ^eek nuih prompted him to go abroad the 
W’orid ana abandoning hi* *nidiet he Enljceil With petrous of different persuoskms. 
Fakirs, Piimtila, atwI Christians, entered churches and roamed over nrjldefnesi 
and lore^ti and a tic* with nothing to help him an esce pi his sincere hopes end 
absolute reliance on the mercy of the Great Lord ; lor one year he wondered th 
regions uf leligtiia until in 1S74 be accepted the po*t ef a headmaster kt 
a Patna ictool. + * . M he was born to become a imuiiHiary of the Motlem 
frith, be felt m bn perceptible craving to quit his post, from flitch be used |o get 
R*> lOcjpci mensem. He tendered fits rtrignalion* mdeh Eo Lhc relucEance of \m 
friends* and maintained Itkltiielf for Some time by publishing a mtmthly journal., 

1 Nooral Islam.' LLe ^avt scveml kctm» un Islam at Patm, and then went to 
Calcutta, where be delivered hu lecture in English,, which produced inch effect on 
the audience lIuU several kuropem clergymen vouchsafed the ifUlh of Ijlom* and 
a notable gentleman, Bats BcpLa Chandra Fat, was about to become M kind mam 
He was foxilci by the people at fhicea, where hi* f ►reaching and lecture left hia 
name imbedded lpl the beoiLa uT the Ptuena* Hu various hank* and pamphtcG 
KPd succeafive lectures in UrdaiiTld ill English In the different ridel and hjwjis so 
India gave bun a, historic name jn the world. -Some one hundred men become 
Musalmaui on bearing bis lectures and reading hi* fcwok>i, Ji Ills m bud a nary real 
mank-ested JlKrlf up Ln the but bc-ox of his life, when he was overheard to NSy. 

** Abjure y <«!t rriiginn and Income * MtuiL]iii]iiL M On being questioned* lie sm d 
he wa* talking to a Christian. 
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and other agencies. In many of the large dtie* of India, Muslim 
preachers may be found daily expounding the tcachingo of the 
prophet in some principal thoroughfare- In Bangalore this 
practice h very general, and one of these preachers, who is the 
imam of the mosque, is so popular that he is even sometimes 
invited to preach by Hindus 2 he preaches in the market-place,, 
and during the last seven or eight years has gained forty-two 
converts. In Bombay a Muhammadan missionary preaches 
almost daily near the chief market of the oily, and in Calcutta 
there are several preach ingest at ions that are kept constantly 
supplied. Among the converts are occasionally to be found 
some Europeans, mostly persons in indigent circumstances ; the 
mass, however* are Hindus. 1 Some of the numerous Anjticnftn* 
that have of recent years sprung up in the chief centres of 
Mu oilman life in India, include among their objects the sending 
of missionaries to preach in the bazars f such are the An}union- 
i 4 jitnayai-i Islam of Lahore, and the Anjuman fl a m i Islam of 
Ajjmlr. These particular Anjumatis appoint - paid agents* but 
much of the work of preaching in the bazars is performed by 
persons who are engaged in some trade or business during the 
working hours of the day and devote their leisure time in the 
evenings to this pious work. 

Much of the missionary zeal of the Indian Musafmans b directed 
towards counteracting the anti-lslamic tendencies of the instruc¬ 
tion given by Christian mi^ionaries* and the efforts made are 
thus defensive rather than directly proselytising. Same preachers 
too turn their attention rather to the strengthening of the 
foundation already laid, and endeavour to rid their ignorant co- 
reHgidalfU of their Hindu superstitious, and instil in them a 
purer form of faith, such efforts being in many cases the con¬ 
tinuation of earlier mfaricnaiy efforts. The work of converskm 
has indeed been often very imperfect. Of many* nominally 
Mugitntt, it may be said that they are half Hindu 1: they observe 
caste rules, they join in Hindu festivals and practise numerous 
idolatrous ceremonies. In certain districts also t e.g* in Mew&t 
and Gurgaon* large numbers of Muhammadans may be found 

1 Thti Indtaas Evangelical Review, 1S&4* p- l 4 - Gucifl dc Tju^: f-a 
kn^iis ft Ja Htt^rarurc tlindpusUllieu du iSjO a lS6£, p. 4^5, (Pari* ltfj4-) 
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who know nothing of their religion but Us name ; they have no 
mosques, nor do they observe the hours of prayer. This is 
especially the case among the Muhammadans of the villages or in 
parts of the country where they are isolated from the mass of 
believers ; but in the towns die presence of learned religious men 
tends, in great measure, to counteract the influence of former 
superstitions, and makes for a purer and more intelligent form of 
religious life. In recent years, however, there has been, speaking 
generally, a movement noticeable among the Indian Muslims 
towards a religious life more strictly in accordance with the laws 
of Islam. The influence of the Christian mission schools has also 
been very great in stimulating among some Muhammadans of 
the younger generation a study of their own religion and in 
bringing about a consequent awakening of religious zeal. Indeed, 
the spread of education generally, has led to a more intelligent 
grasp of religious principles and to an increase of religious 
teachers in outlying and hitherto neglected districts. This 
missionary movement of reform (from whatever cause it may 
originate), may be observed in very different parts of India. In 
the Eastern districts of the Panjab,for example, after the mutiny, 
a great religious revival took place. Preachers travelled far arid 
wide through the country, calling upon believers to abandon 
their idolatrous practices and expounding the true tenets of the 
faith. Now, in consequence, most villages, in which Muham¬ 
madans own any considerable portion, have a mosque, while the 
grosser and more open idolatries are being discontinued,) In 
Raj pu tana also, the Hindu tribes who have been from time to 
lime converted to Islam in the rural districts, are now becoming 
more orthodox and regular in their religious observances, and are 
abandoning the ancient customs which hitherto they had observed 
in common with their idolatrous neighbours. Thu Merits, for 
example, now follow the orthodox Muhammadan form of marriage 
instead of the Hindu ritual they* formerly observed, and have 
abjured the flesh of the wild boar, s A similar revival in Bengal 
has already been spoken of above. 

Such movements and the efforts of individual missionaries are, 
however, quite inadequate to explain the rapid increase of the 
Muhammadans of India, and one is naturally led to inquire what 
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are the causes other than the normal increase of population, 
which add 50 enormously to thc 4 r numbers. The answer is to be 
sound in Lhe social conditions of life among Hindus, The insults 
and contempt heaped upon the lower castes of Hindus by their 
co-rdig moists, and the Impassable obstacles placed in the way of 
any member of these castes desiring to better his condition T show 
up in striking contrast the benefits of a religious system which 
has no outcasts* and gives free scope for the indulgence of any 
ambition. In Bengal, fu-r example, the weavers of cotton piece- 
goods, who are looked upon as vile by their Hindu co-religionists, 
embrace Islam in large numbers to escape from the low position 
to which thev are otherwise degraded. 1 A very remarkable 
instance of a similar kind occurs in the history of the north- 
eastern part of the same province. Here in the year 1550 the 
aboriginal tribe of the Kocch established ,1 dynasty under their 
great leader, Hajn ; in the reign of his grandson, when the higher 
classes in the state were received into the pale of Hinduism,- the 
mass of the people finding themselves despised as outcasts, became 
Muhammadans. B Similar instances might be given from all parts 
of India. A Hindu who has in any way lost caste and been in 
consequence repudiated by his relations, and by the society in 
which he has been accustomed to move; would naturally be 
attracted towards a religion that receives all without distinction, 
and offers to him a grade of society equal in the social scale to 
that from which he has been banished. Such a change of religion 
might well be accompanied with sincere conviction, hut men also 
who might be profoundly indifferent tu the number or names of 
the deities they were called upon to worship, would fed very 
keenly the social ostracism entailed by their loss of ca^te, and 
become Muhammadan without any religious feelings at all. The 
influence of the study of Muhammadan literature also, and the 
habitual contact with Muhammadan society, must often make 
itself insensibly felt. Among the Rajput princes of the present 
day in Rajpucuna and Bund elk ha rut. such tendencies toward* 
Islamism may bo observed, 1 tendencies which, had the Mughal 

1 K. T. Boktm, p, 
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empire lasted* would probably have Jed to their ultimate coti- 
version. They not only respect Muhammadan saints r but have 
Muhammadan tutor* for their sons - they also have their food 
killed in accordance with the regulations bid down by the 
Muhammadan law* and join in Muhammadan festivals dressed as 
Faqlrs, and praying like true believers, Qn the nther hand t it 
has been conjectured that the present position of affairs, under a 
government perfectly impartial in matters religious, is much more 
likely to promote conversions among the Hindus generally than 
was the case under the rule qf the Muhammadan kingdoms, when 
Hinduism gained union and strength from the constant struggle 
with an aggressive enemy, 1 Hindus, too, often dock in largo 
numbers to the tombs of Muslim saints on the day appointed to 
commemorate them, and a childless father, with the feeling that 
prompts a polytheist to leave no God uiiaddressed, will present 
hit. petition to the God of the Muhammadan^ and if children arc- 
bora to him, apparently in answer to this prayer, the whole busily 
would in such a case (and examples are pot infrequent) embrace 
Islam j 

Love for a Muhammadan woman Is occasionally the cause of 
the conversion of a Hindu, since the marriage of a Muslim woman 
to an unbeliever is absolutely forbidden by the Muslim law, 
Hindu children, if adopted by wealthy Mhisalmaxi3 p would be 
brought up in the religion of their new parents; and a Hindu 
wife* married to a follower of the Prophet, would be likely to 
adopt the faith of her husband. As the contrary process cannot 
take place, the number of Muhammadans h bound to increase in 
proportion to that of the Hindus. Hindus^ who for some reason 
or other have been driven out of their caste ; the poor who have 
become the recipients of Muhammadan charity p or women and 
children who have been protected when their parents have died 

1 Gamtecr of the Province of Oiidb. vol L p„ iix s 
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or deserted them- — I&mch cases would naturally be frequent In times 
of famine)—form a continuous though small stream of additions 
from the Hindus. 1 Tliere are often local circumstance* favour¬ 
able to the growth of Islam ; for example, it has been pointed 
om 2 that in the villages of the Terai s in which the number of 
Hindus and Muhammadan? happen lo be equally balanced, any 
increase in the predominance of ihc Muhammadans is invariably 
followed by disputes about the killing of cows and other practices 
Offensive to Hindu feeling. The Hindus gradually move away 
from the village, leaving behind of their creed only the Cham&r 
ploughman in the service of the Muhammadan peasants* These 
latter eventually adopt the religion of their misters, not from any 
conviction oF its truth, but from the inconvenience their isolation 
entails. 

Some striking in glances of conversions from the lower caste* 
of Hindus are also found in the agricultural districts of Oudh. 
Although the Muhammadans of this province form only one-tenth 
of the whole population, still the small groups of Muhammadan 
cultivators form " scattered centres of revolt against the degrading 
oppression to which their religion hopelessly consigns these lower 
easiest* Thu advantages Islam holds out to such classes as the 
Korls and Chamdrs, who stand at the lowest level of Hindu 
society, and the deliverance which conversion to Islam brings 
them, may be best understood from the following passage 
descriptive of their social condition as Hindus. 4 li The lowest 
depth of misery and degradation is reached by the Korls and 
Chamars, the weavers and leather-cutters to the rest. Many of 
these in the northern districts arc actually bond slaves, having 
hardly ever the spirit to avail themselves of the remedy offered 
by our courts,. and de&cend with their children from generation to 
generation as the value of an old purchase. They hold the 
plough for the Brahman or Chhattri master w hose pride of caste 
forbids him to touch it, and live with the pigs, less unclean than 
themselves, in separate quarters apart from the rest of the village. 
Always on the verge of starvation, their lean, black, and ill-formed 
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figures, their stupid faces, and their repulsively filthy habits 
reflect the wretched destiny which condemns them to he lower 
than the bea*t among their fellow-men, and yet that they are far 
from incapable of improvement is proved by the active and useful 
stahle servants drawn from among them, who receive good pay 
and live well under European masters. A change of religion is 
the only means of escape open to them, and they have little 
reason to be faithful to their present creed. 11 

It is this absence of class prejudices which constitutes the real 
strength of Islam in India, and enables ll to win so many converts 
from Hindu ism. 

To complete thU survey of Islam in India T tome account still 
remains to be given of the spread of thb faith in Kashmir and 
thence beyond the borders of India into Thibet. Of all the 
provinces and states of India (with the exception of Sind) Kashmir 
contains the Largest number of Muhammadans (namely 70 per 
cent.) in proportion to the whole population, hut unfortunately 
historical facts that should explain tlic existence in tliis state of 
so many Musalmans, almost entirely of Hindu or Thibetan origin, 
are very scanty. But all the evidence Leads us to attribute it on 
the whole to a long-continued missionary movement inaugurated 
and carried out mainly by faqirs and dervishes, among whom 
were Ismallian preachers sent From Alamut. 1 

It is difficult to say when this Ishunising influence first made 
itself felt in the country. The firit Muhammadan king of 
Kashmir, ^adru-d Din, is said to have owed his conversion to a 
certain Darwesh Bulbul SLrib in the early pan of the Fourteenth 
century This taint was the only religious teacher who could 
satisfy his craving for religious truth, when dissatisfied with his 
own Hindu faith he looked for a more acceptable form of doctrine. 
Towards the end of the same century (in 13SS} the progress of 
[slam was most materially furthered by the advent of Sayyid "Ali 
Hamadanh a fugitive from hb native city of Hamadln in Persia, 
where he had incurred the wrath of Timur. He was accompanied 
by 700 SayyicL, who established hermitages all over the country 
and by their influence appear Eo have assured the acceptance of 
the new religion. Their advent appears* however, to have also 
stirred up considerable fanaticism, as Sultan Sikandar (1393-1417) 
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acquired the name of Quuhlkam from his deal ruction of Hindu 
idols and temples, and hh prime minister, a converted Hindu, 
set mi foot a fierce persecution af the adherents of his old faith, 
but an his death role ration was again made the rule of the 
kingdom. 1 Towards the dose of the fifteenth century, a mis¬ 
sionary by name Mir Shamsu-d Dirq belonging to a Shi'ah sect, 
came from l Iraq 1 and, with the aid of his disciples, won over a 
large tiumher of converts in Kashmir, 

When under Alcbar, Kashmir became a province of the Mughal 
Empire, the Muhammadan influence was naturally strengthened 
and many men of learning came into the country- In the reign 
of Aurangzeb, the Rajput Raja of Kishtwar was converted hv the 
miracles of a certain Sayyid Shah Farid u-d Din and his conversion 
seems to have been followed by that of die majority of his subjects, 
and along the route which the Mughal Emperors took on their 
progresses into Kashmir we still find Rajas who arc the descen¬ 
dants of Muhammadan ised Rajputs. 3 

To the north of Kashmir, in SkJrdu or Little Thibet, there has 
been a Muhammadan population for over three centuries, hut 
Che traditions regarding the first introduction of this faith here 
are very conflicting. To the north-east, Islam is encroaching 
upon Buddhism,* and has been carried by the Kashmiri merchants 
into Thibet Proper itself. In all the chief cities, settlements of 
Kashmiri merchants are to be found ; in Lhasa they number 
about a thousand ; they marry Thibetan wives who often adopt 
the religion of their husbands ; but active efforts at conversion 
cannot be made from fear of the authorities.* Islam moreover 
has made its way into Thibet from Yunnan in China and from 
Persia,* 

1 Firiilatatp vo], iv. pp r 464* 469, 
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It b remarkable how little attention until very recently has been 
paid to Islam in China* That* neglect b all the more striking 
when we consider how long the fact of its existence in thU 
country has been known to the West and how early it was noted 
by European travellers. So far back as the thirteenth century, 
Marco Polo speaks of the Muhammadans he met with while 
travelling m China. In the province of Carajan (Le. Yunnan), 
he says 11 the people are of sundry kinds, for there are not only 
Saracens and Idolaters, but also a few Nestorian Christians/ 11 
Again, speaking of a city called Sinju (the modern SiningfuJ. he 
says: 41 The population is composed of Idolaters and worshippers 
of Mahomet* but there are some Christians. 1 ' 8 

The Jesuit missionaries and others of the latter part of the 
seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century not 
infrequently make mention of the Muhammadans in China, but 
appear to have taken little care to inquire into their history or 
to obtain information regarding their numbers and position in 
the country; indeed at this time the Chinese Muslims seem to 
have attracted very little interest in Europe.* 

Even among the general mass of the Muhammadans thent- 
selves f very little u known of their Chinese co-religionists, beyond 
the account given of them by Ibn Batufah, who visited China 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. He speaks of the 
hearty welcome he received as being a newcomer from the 
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country of Islam t an d tells us that "In every town there is a 
specif quarter lor the Muslims, inhabited solely by them, where 
they have their mosques; they are honoured and respected by 
the Chinese/ 11 J 

When however the great Muhammadan rebellion in Yunnan, 
Winch reached its climax about twenty yeans ago, brought the 
existence of a targe Muslim population in China forcibly to the 
natsce of the world, two very remarkable works were published 
on the Chinese Muhammadans. ‘Hie one, in Rassian, by Pro* 
fLSsur \ asil ev, drew an' alarmist picture of the danger that 
threatened the civilisation of Europe from the presence of this 
vast Muhammadan population, the existence of which had 
been hitherto s« unsuspected, and whose religion, he seems to 
think, is destined to he the national faith of the China of the 
luture. "[f China, which contains at least one-third of the 
human race, were to be converted into a Muhammadan empire 
the political relations or the whole East would be considerably 
modified. The world of Islam stretching from Gibraltar to the 
Pacific Ocean might once again lift up its head, Islam might 
aq would again threaten Christendom 1 and the peaceful activity 
Of the Chinese people which is now » profitable to the rest of 
the world, would, in the hands of fanatics, be turned into a yoke 
upon the necks of other nations,” » The Musalmans in Turkman 
and Zungana will certainly not fail to continually threaten the 
Chinese Empire, where their co-religionists are found scattered 
over the country ; and even if these provinces were to come 
again under Chinese rule, would Islam be the weaker for it or 
its spread and development be checked ? The question we have 
raised may be postponed for some few years only : suppose, for ten, 
or perhaps at most for a century ■ but all this while Islam will 
continue to nuke progress, and watching for a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for the realisation of its hopes, will in the end attain the 
goal of its aspirations.'’ «ir the Chinese Muhammadans were 
only the descendants of strangers who came into the country- 
some long time ago, we should have no concern with the question 
as to whether the whole of China will one day be converted to 
. uhammadamsrn: but this very question pre-suppeses that 
Muhammadanism is always gaining fresh adherents from among 
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the natives of tEie country, and wo may therefore well inquire 
whether the progress it is making will ever stop/ 1 11 Again* if 
Islam some day succeeds so establishing hs political supremacy 
over China, and then claims the allegiance of the mass of the 
population to its faith, will it meet with a refusal ? We think 
not. for such a change will seem infinitely easier to the Chinese 
than the change of costume which took place on the accession 
of the reigning dynasty/* 1 One is naturally led to inquire what 
authority there k for such startling conclusions ; and the fullest 
account of the facts on which they ar£ based is to be found in 
the work * of M, P. Dabry de Thiersant, late Consul General and 
Charge dAffaires in China, who has written an exhaustive 
account of the Chinese Mussdmins, based on their own historical 
and liturgical literature, on imperial decrees relating to them, 
on private inquiries from learned men, and other sources. 

No book has ever been published in which the subject of Islam 
in China has been treated with such fulness of detail and such 
a wealth of Information, and it is from this work t except where 
uther authorities are expressly referred to t that the facts con¬ 
tained in the present chapter have been drawn. 

Thu main features of 3 VL do Thiyrsant 1 * volumes have recently 
received a very remarkable confirmation from a Chinese Musa I- 
man himself, named Sayyid Sulaymiin, a native of Yunnan and 
son of a Chinese governor. With his brother he visited Turkey 
and other parts of the Muhammadan world, and in Cairo in i8p4 
lie was Interviewed by the representative of an Arabic you rnaJ, 
who has published the conversations that ensued on these 
occasions/ 

From this brief sketch of the authorities for the history of 
Mam in China, let us now turn to the facts of this history them- 
selves* Islam came Into China from two directions, by sea from 
the South and by land from the North-west It is in the North- 
wcst t in the provinces of Kan-suh and Shensi,* that by far Lite 
majority—both numerically and proportionately—of the Mu- 
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hammadnn population is to be found. These two provinces 
between them contain almost three-fourths of the twenty 
millions of Musaimaus scattered throughout the Chinese 
Empire. 1 

Muslim missionaries first node their way into this part of the 
Chinese Empire, through Central Asia, in consequence of the 
friendl3 r relations that were established in the early days of the 
Caiiphaie between the Emperor of China and the new power in 
the West, which from Arabia was so rapidly extending its 
dominion over the neighbouring kingdoms, Arabia had been 
known to the Chinese as early as the second century of the 
Christian era, but the first occasion mentioned of diplomatic 
relations being established between them is after the death of 
Vazdagird, the Lit king of Persia, when his ?on F Bring appealed 
to the Emperor of China to help him against his enemies. The 
Emperor replied that Persia was too far distant for him to send 
an army, but that he would speak on his behalf to the caliph 
l UuLmnn. The caliph gave a favourable reception to the imperial 
ambassador : and an his return he was accompanied by one of 
the Arab generals, who wm received by the Emperor in 
with similar courtesy. In the reign of Walid {705-715), the 
famous Arab general, Quiayhah ibn Muslim, having been 
appointed governor of Khurasan, crossed the Oxus and began n 
series of most successful campaigns, id which he successively 
captured Bukhara, Samarqand and other cities, and converted 
the surrounding country to Islam. Then with bis victorious 
army he marched eastward towards the frontier of China and 
sent envoys to the Emperor> who (according to Arab historiansi 
dismissed them with a large sum of money in token of homage 
to the Caliph. A few years later, the Chinese annals make 
mention of more than one ambassador who came bringing 


1 Thi# il Mr dc ThicreaM r s cstraiite* Calculated from information famished him 
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presents from the Caliph Hi shim {724-743). Another embassy 
was sent to the Emperor Sutsung by the Caliph AI Mavtftr in 
757 A.H.J at a time when trade was being largely developed in 
the East, and from this time onwards such embassies are fre¬ 
quently mentioned. The friendly relations thus established 
between the two powers and the stimulus given to trade must 
have largely facilitated the missionary activity of those most 
zealous propagandists of Liam, the Musalman traders, many of 
whom came into China from Bukhara h TransciEania and Arabia. 
The Chinese annalist of this period {713-742 ajl) says that 11 the 
barbarians of the West came in crowds, like a deluge, from a 
distance of more than 3000 mOes and from more than 100 
kingdoms, bringing as tribute their sacred books, which were 
received and deposited in the hall set apart for translations 
of sacred or canonical books, in the imperial palace ; from this 
period the religious doctrines of those different countries were 
thus diffused and openly practised in the empire." 

The first mosque in the North of China was built in the year 
742 A m the capital city of the province of Shcn-si, and a 
mandarin was appointed to took after the affairs of the Muslim 
community. I he Archimandrite Palladios speaks of an inscribed 
tablet that was discovered at Singan-fu (where also the famous 
Ncstorian tablet was dug up) p hearing the same date (74; a.d h ) 
and referring to the introduction of Islam Into China, but it 
assigns an Impossible date to this event, namely, the reign of the 
Sui emperor, Kai-huang (a/d. 5S1-600)* The evidence of this 
tablet is, however,'conclusive as to the early period at which 
Islam reached this country. 1 

The details of the spread of the new religion are very meagre. 
It appears £0 have made its way into the province of Kan-suh, 
which at that time formed part of the Empire of the Hoey-hu 
(whose original home lay between the rivers Irtish and Orkhon), 
about the middle of the eighth century. How far the religion 
had spread among them, when about the middle of the tenth 
century, their Eban, Satoc, was converted to Islam, it is impossible 
to say. This prince made war on aU unbelievers and endeavoured 
to force all his subjects to become Afusalmans* Hia example was 
followed by his successors who forbade the exercise of all other 
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rtitigions with die exception of Ncstorjan Christianity. But in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century* when Jingis Kh.lti 
destroyed the kingdom of the Hoey-hu, he proclaimed religious 
liberty throughout all his dominions. Among the subjects of 
the KMn of the Hoey-hu, were the Uigurs (a Turkish tribo, which 
farmed the base of the Ottoman Turks, coming originally from 
K ha mil in Chinese Turkistan), 1 and one account 9 traces the 
origin of the Tungani (which in the Turkl language means 14 a 
convert ,J and is thu name given in Turkistin to the Chinese 
Muhammadans} to a large body of Uigurs, who were transferred 
to the vicinity of the Great Wall during the rule of the Thang 
dynasty (618-^07^ A.B.). Marriages were encouraged between 
these settlers and the Chinese women, and when in Later times 
the LTgur tribe embraced Islam,their kindred in China followed 
their example. They still, however, kept up the practice of 
marrying Chinese women, the children of such unions being 
brought up as Muhammadans. At a later period these Tungams 
received fresh accessions of their kindred who- hocked into the 
provinces of Shen-si and Kan-suh, at the time when the conquests 
□f Jingis EJjiin, in the beginning of the thirteenth century, opened 
up a high-road of cornmunication between the East and West oi 
Asia, These people are said to have a special liking for 
mercantile pursuits and are know n in Central Asia for their com¬ 
mercial integrity* They are distinguished from the Chinese by 
their strength of body and are generally selected by them for 
police duties. 

The conquests of the Mongols resulted in a vast immigration 
of Musatman Syrian*, Arabs, Persians and others into the Chinese 
Empire.* Some came as merchants* artisans, soldiers or 
colonists, others were brought in as prisoners of war. A great 
number of them sc tiled in the country and developed into a 
populous and flourishing community, gradually losing their racial 
peculiarities by their marriages with Chinese women. We find 

1 Anderson, p. itfi. 3 Vulc't Marco Polo, TOl. L pp. 

1 11 They had abjured BuddhEmt about two hundred years and m halt before the 
comities* of Chi fin hylk Tartan (l SOJ-1I17] «™ Anderson, p. 14& 

* Dt Tbiersant. Tame i. pi 47. 

That lh«e wu some migotion westward alio of Chinese into the conquered 
countries Ilium, where thejr wouSlI come Within the iphcTe of Its icli^ioui 
influence, we learn frani the dimy of a Chirac mpcik, who travelled through 
Central Aria to Fettks in the spcftkillK Of Samjurqani* he saj% 
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several Muhammadans also occupying high posts under the 
Mongol KMqaans : such were 'Abdu-r Hahman, who in i*44 wn- 
appointed head of the Imperial finances and allowed to farm the 
taxes imposed upon China 1 ; and Snyyid Ajal, a native of 
Bukhara, to whom Khuhiliy Khan, on his accession in 1:10, 
entrusted the management of the Imperial finances ; he died in 
1370, leaving a high reputation for honesty, and was succeeded 
by another Muhammadan named Ahmad, who on the other 
hand left behind him a reputation the very reverse of that of lus 
predecessor. The Chinese historians who praise the reign of 
Khuhilav ghln mate it a cause of complaint against tlds monarch 
that he did nor employ Chinese officials instead of these Turks 
and Persians.* This same potentate established at Peking an 
imperial college for the Hoey-hu that had embraced Islam, a 
further prool of Lhe increasing importance of the Musalmans in 
China. At the beginning of the fourteenth century, all the 
inhabitants of Yunnan arc said, by a contemporary- authority, 
to have been Musalmaiu. 3 

L p Co this period Lhe Muhammadans seemed to have been 
looked upon as a foreign community in China, but after the ex- 
pulsion of the Mongol dynasty in the latter part of the same 
century, being cut off from communication with their co-religion¬ 
ists in other countries, and being anxious not to excite against 
themselves the suspicions of the new dynasty, they instituted the 
practice (which they have continued to the present dav}, of 
avoiding the open exhibition of any specially distinguishing 
features of religious faith and practice, and tried to ttiurge them¬ 
selves as much as possible in the common mass of the Chinese 
people. By this time Islam had been firmly established in the 
North of China and slowly but surely now began to extend the 
sphere of its influence by means of cautious and unobtrusive 
missionary efforts. The history- of this movement is buried in 
obscurity, but the Muhammadan communities of the present day 
are a living testimony to its efficacy. Throughout all the elite! 
towns of Southern Mongolia the followers of the Prophet are to 
be found in considerable numbers in the midst of a population 
mainly Buddhist, In the capital city of Peking itself there are 
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20,000 Muhammadan families and thirteen mosques, the mulfe 
of which come not from the West, hut from Ltn-tsin-chow, on 
the Imperial canal south-east of Peking:, which is one of the most 
important centres of Muhammadan influence in the North-east 
of China, 1 

It is interesting to note that the Muslim community added 
considerably to its numbers through the accession of Chinese 
Jews, whose establishment in thh country dates from a very 
early period : they held employments under the Government 
and were in possession of large estates, hut by the close of the 
Fsvenieenth century a great part of them had been converted to 
Islam. 3 

The eighteenth century was signalised by a revival of mission¬ 
ary activity on the part of the Muslims and an increase in The 
number of conversions, 3 One of the stimulating influences that 
contributed to this result may bo found in the Chinese conquests 
in Central Asia and the extension of the empire towards the 
West, which were followed by the establishment of commercial 
relations with the Muhammadan cities of Ehe Tian Shan region 
and the Khanates of Western Turkistan, thus bringing the 
North-west of China once again under the direct influence of 
the Muslim outer world. 4 

Rut in addition to this stream of Muhammadan in flue nee 
entering China from the Norih-west T we find another distinct 
stream pouring in by sea from the South. Though this latter 
movement is numerically not so important yet it is of consider¬ 
able historical interest. 

Commercial relations by sea had been established between 
Arabia and China long before the birth of Muhammad* It was 
through Arabia* in a great measure, that Syria and the ports of 
the Levant received the produce of the East. In the sixth 
century, there was a considerable trade between China and 
Arabia by way of Ceylon, and at the beginning of the seventh 

1 VuJFev* pp, 8-9, 

1 Cliik Abet 1 Narrative of * Juunuy in the inferior of China, p. jf i„ 
(taiFvdoEL, ill A] 

1 Lcllnea ddi-Bantm et euritUM-** Tocfie kiau JJ- 140. A miwkanpiy writing 
from FtkiPtf in 1731 aw, 11 Le secte dea Malta mat jui s’clcnd 4 t pin* m 
Set dxo l*AM Gzosicx. Tame it. p. 507. 
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century the commerce between China, Persia and Arabia wji 
still further extended, the town of Sira I on the Persian Gulf 
being the chief emporium for the Chinese traders. It is at chit 
period, at the commencement of the Thang dynasty (618-907 f. 
that mention is first made of the Arabs in the Chinese annals. J 
The Chinese chroniclers speak of the arrival in Canton of 11 a 
great number of strangers from the kingdom of Aimam, Cam- 
bodge, Medina and several other countries." That these men 
were certainly Arabs and also Muslims maybe determined from 
the details given of their habits and religious observances 
“These strangers worshipped the heaven (i.e. God), and had 
neither statue, idol nor image in their temples. The kingdom of 
Medina is close to that ot India : m this kingdom originated the 
religion of these strangers, which is different to that t.f Euddha. 
They do not eat pork or drink wine and they regard as unclean 
the flesh of any animal not killed by themselves. They are 
nowadays called Hoey-hoey,’ They bad a temple called the 
temple of the Blessed Memory (i.e. the mosque built by Wahsb 
ibn Abi Kahshah referred to below), which was built at the com¬ 
mencement of the Thang dynasty. At the side of the temple is 
a large round tower, 160 feet high, called Kang-ta (the underrated 
lower). These strangers went every day to this temple to 
perform their ceremonies. After having asked and obtained the 
Emperor's permission to reside in Canton, they built magnificent 
houses, of a different style to that of our country. They were 
very rich and obeyed a chief chosen by themselves."* 

It is impossible to tell with certainty (and the Chinese Muham¬ 
madans themselves can only offer conjectures on the matter), who 
was the leader of this colony in Canton, In their traditional 
accounts his name is variously given as Sarta, Sa-ka-pa, (this 
name is important, as pointing to the fact that he was a ^ababt, 
or companion of the Prophet), or Wang-ka-ze, but in each case 
he is stated to have been a maternal unde of Muhammad. 4 M. 


' Ffttickudiltr ( 1 ), p, 6, 

. : J*" 1 “ *l>e name «J which the Chin cm Musa] mans call thenUcIvu. It 
■agnlhe* M once “ Wart “ and “rahminion," i.e. return to God be the straight 
path and rahmraiflii to the will of (he Almighty. 

3 De Thierumt- Ttimc i. pip. i^zrj. 
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Dabry dc Thiersant identifies him with Wahab ibn Abi Kabshah, 
who h said to have stood in that relationship to the Prophet ; 
and be considers that the folio wing account , derived from native 
Muhammadan sources and disentangled from among the legends 
and other embellish men ts that have gathered round the story of 
their great founder, may be taken to represent the main historical 
facts of his life- In the year 638 a.d, (a«B, 6 r called in Arabian 
history* the year of the missions), Wabab ibn Abl Kabshah was 
sent by the Prophet to China to carry presents to the Emperor 
and announce to him the new religion- He was graciously re¬ 
ceived in Canton, and permission granted him to build a mosque* 
and the right of freely professing their religion in the empire was 
given to him and his co-religionists. After the accomplishment 
of has mission, he returned to Arabia in 632, but to his great grief 
found that the Prophet had died that same year* He must have 
stayed in Arabia a short time, because when he act out again for 
China* he took with him a copy of the Orn^iin* which was first 
collected by the order of Abii Bakr in the eleventh or twelfth 
year of the Hijrah (a.o. 633-4), He died on his arrival aL Canton, 
exhausted by the fatigues of his journey 1 and was buried in one of 
the suburbs of the city, where his tomb is still an object of rever¬ 
ence For all the Muhammadans of China. Around the mosque 
built by their founder* the little colony of Arab traders grew and 
flourished, living in perfectly friendly relations with their Chinese 
neighbours, their commercial interests being identical. They 
appear to have lived for some time as a foreign comm unity* for 
an Arab merchant (about the middle of the ninth century) says that 
at that Lime the Muhammadans of the dty of Canton had their 
own qafli, and did not pray for the Emperor of China, but for 
their own sovereign. This Muslim community* thus settled in 
Canton, speedily multiplied, partly through new arrivals, partly by 
marriage with the Chinese and by conversions from among them. 
In 75S, however, they received an important addition to (heir 
numbers in 4000 Arab soldiers who bad been sent by the Caliph 
AJ Mmftr to help the Emperor Sah-Tsung in crushing a re. 
hellion that had broken out against hint- At the end of the war 
these troops refused to return $ when the governor of the capital 
tried to compel them, they joined with the Arab and Persian 
merchants, their religionists, and pillaged the principal com¬ 
mercial houses in the city. The governor saved himself by fleeing 
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to the ramparts, and could only return after obtaining from 
the Emperor permission for them to remain in China. Houses 
and lands were assigned to them in different cities, and marrying 
wnth the women of the country they formed a iuideu? of the 
Muhammadan popufatton, spread nowadays throughout the whole 
Celestial Empire. The only other important accession to their 
numbers that they have since received from outside, consists in 
the immigrations that took place at the time of the Mongol con¬ 
quests under Jingh JEMn and his successors, nf which mention 
has already been made. It was probably at this time that those 
scattered Muhammadan communities began to be formed, which 
have grown to such large proportions in so many provinces of 
China, where, very often a whole villages are to be met with, 
inhabited solely by Mimlmans, The gradual and constant in¬ 
crease that has brought about this result does not seem in any 
way to have received any foreign assistance since the fall of the 
Mongol dynasty ; for, from that period, the Chinese government 
adopted that policy of keeping strangers at arm's length, which it 
has only abandoned within recent years. Isolated thus, the 
Muhammadan settlers became gradually merged Into Che mass 
of the native population p by their marriage with Chinese women 
and the adoption of Chinese habits and manners. So long as the 
trade with Arabia caused the commercial interests of the Chinese 
to be bound up with a foreign Muhammadan power, and a 
friendly alliance with the Caliph served as a safeguard against the 
common enemy, the Thibetans, so long were the Chinese Musal- 
mans assured from any harsh treatment or persecution. But 
even when this protection was withdrawn, we find them still 
enjoying the utmost freedom and toleration at the hands of the 
Chinese government. This is due in Large measure to the 
skilful compromises and the careful concessions which the 
Muhammadans have always made to the prejudices of their 
fellow-countrymen. In their ordinary life they are completely 
in touch with the customs and habits prevalent around them ; 
they wear the pigtail and the ordinary' dress of the Chinese, and 
put on a turban as a rule, only in the mosque. To avoid offend¬ 
ing against a superstitious prejudice on the part of the Chinese, 
they also refrain from building tail mhsaretsA Even in Chinese 
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Tart ary, whtre the special privilege b aUowed to the Musa] man. 
ioldii!.r* r of remaining umnixed, and of forming a separate body, 
the higher Muhammadan officials wear the dr&s* prescribed to 
their rank* long moustaches and lb* pigtail, and on holiday! they 
perform ihe u^ual homage demanded from officials, to a portrait 
of the Emperor, by touching the ground three times with their 
forehead* 1 Similarly all Muhammadan mandarins and other 
officials in other provinces perform the ritci prescribed to their 
official position, in the temples oi Confucius on festival days ; in 
fact every precaution is taken by the Muslims to prevent their 
faith from appearing to be in opposition to the state religion, and 
hereby they have succeeded in avoiding the odium with which 
the adherents of foreign religions, such as Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity are regarded. They' even represent their religion to their 
Chinese fellow-countrymen as he-ing in agreement with the teach¬ 
ings of Confucius, with only this difference, that they follow the 
traditions of tlieir ancestors with regard to marriages, funerals, 
the prohibition of pork, wine, tobacco, and games of chance, and 
the washing of the hands before meals, 1 Sim larly the writings 
of the Chinese Muhammadans treat the works of Confucius and 
other Chinese classics with great respect, and where possible, 
point out the harmony between the teachings contained therein 
and the doctrines of Islam* 4 

The Chinese government, in its turn, has always given to its 
Muhammadan subjects (except when in revolt) the same privi¬ 
leges and advantages as are enjoyed by the rest of the popula¬ 
tion. No office of state is dosed to them ; and as governors of 
provinces, generals, magistrates and ministers of state they enjoy 
the confidence and respect both of the rulers and the people. 
Not only do Muhammadan names appear in the Chinese annals 
as those of famous officers of state, whether military or civil, but 
they have also distinguished themselves in the mechanical arts 
and in sciences such ns mathematics and astronomy.* The 
favour shown to the Muhammadans of China by the imperial 
government has more than once stirred up a spirit ot envy and 
detraction in some of the Chinese mandarins, and the lollowing 


1 Atuuduu Vunb&y ; Travel in Central Alia, p. 404- (London, 1M4-) 
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decree of the year 1731, called forth by such an acmisation gainst 
the Muhammadans of the province of Shea-si, deserves quotation 
as exhibiting very dearly the spirit in which the Chinese 
Emperors have regarded their Muhammadan subjects 

In every province of the empire, for many centuries past have 
been found a large number of Muhammadans who form part of 
the people whom I regard as my own children just as I do mv 
other subjects. I make no distinction between them and those 
ivhn do not belong to their religion, I have received from 
certain officials secret complaints against the Muhammadans on the 
ground that their religion differs from that of the other Chinese, 
that they do not speak the same language, and wear a different 
dress to the rest of the people. They are accused of disobedience, 
haughtiness, and rebellious feelings, and I have been asked to 
employ severe measures against them. After examining these 
complaints and accusations, I have discovered that there is no 
foundation for them. In fact, the religion followed by the Musalmam 
is that of their ancestors; it is true their language is not 
the same a, that of thereat of the Chinese, but what a multi¬ 
tude of different dialects there are in China. As to their 
temples, dress and manner of writing, which differ from those of 
the other Chinese—these are matters of absolutely no importance. 
These are mere matters of custom. They bear as good a charac¬ 
ter as my other subjects, and there is nothing to show that they 
mtend to rebel, It is my wish, therefore, that they should be 
left in the free exercise of their religion, whose object is to teach 
men the observance of a moral life, and the fulfilment of social 
and civil duties. This religion respects the fundamental basis of 
Government, and what more can be asked for? If then the 
Muhammadans continue to conduct themselves as good and loyal 
subjects, my favour will be extended towards them just as much 
as towards my other children. From among them have come 
many civil and military officers, who have risen to the veiy 
highest ranks. This is the best proof that they have adopted our 
habits and customs, and have learned to conform themselves to 
the precepts of our sacred books, They pass their examinations 
in literature just like every one else, and perform the sacrifices 
enjoined by law. In a word, they are true members of the great 
Chinese family and endeavour always to fulfil their religious, 
civil and political duties. When the magistrates have a civil case 
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brought before them,. they should not concern themselves with 
the religion of the litigants. There is but one single law for llN 
my subjects. Those who do good ^hnll be rewarded, and those 
who do evil shall be punished. 11 1 

It must not be supposed however that the Muhammadans of 
China any the less form a very distinct and separate community, 
in spite of the care with which they avoid drawing upon them¬ 
selves the attention of the Government, The serious riots and 
hostile: encounters, attended often with great loss of life, that 
have occasionally broken out between the Chinese Muhammadans 
and their heathen neighbours, show ho tv strong a bond of union 
exists between them, at least within the limits of each separate 
province* The so-called Panthay insurrection in the province of 
Yunnan is a case in point this revolt was crushed by the 
Chinese Government only after a long and bloody struggle 
extending over a number of years {lSS5'74) l t m which more than 
two millions of Muhammadans are said to have been massacred, ; 
The Muhammadans of China have never yet, however t acted as 
one united body, and such disturbances have been local and con¬ 
fined to individual provinces. Rut these outbreaks are enough 
to show that the Chinese Muhammadans are not &□ politically 
unimportant or so unlikely to join in any united Muhammadan 
movement t as some have supposed. 3 They at the same time 
afford us evidence of the missionary activity which has been 
quietly engaged in producing and organising these different 
communities. 

Not that this propagandiatn has been carried out by the method 
of public preaching* Such a method would be attended with 
much danger, and might bring upon the Muhammadans the 
charge of sedition, as may be judged from an interesting 
report which was sent to the Emperor in the year 1783 by a 
governor of the province of Khwang-Sc. It runs as follows : H I 
have the honour respectfully to inform your Majesty that an 
adventurer named Han-Fo-Yun, of the province of Khwrang'Se. 
hast been arrested on a charge of vagrancy. This adventurer 

1 Dtf Thienant. Tame E. pp_ 154-6, 
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when interrogated as to his occupation* confessed that for Che 
last ten years he had been travelling through the different pro. 
vinces of the Empire in order to obtain information about his 
religion. In one of his boxes were found thirty books, some of 
which had been written by himself* while others were in a 
language that no one here understands These books praise in 
an extravagant and ridiculous manner a Western king, called 
Muhammad, The above-mentioned Han-Fo-Vunp when put to 
the torture, at last con lessetl that the real object of his journey 
was to propagate the false religion taught in these books, and 
that he remained in the province of Shen-Si fora longer time 
thin anywhere else. I ha vt? examined these books myself. Some 
are certainly written in a foreign language ; for I have not 
been able to understand them : the others that are written in 
Chinese are very bad, I may add, even ridiculous on account 
of the exaggerated praise given in them id persons who 
certainly do not deserve it because I have never even heard of 
them. 

11 Perhaps the a hove' ment toned Han-Fo-Yun is a rebel from 
Kan-Su, His conduct is certainly suspicious, for what was he 
going to do in the provinces through which he hai been travelling 
for the last ten years ? f intend to make a serious inquiry' into 
the matter. Meanwhile, 1 would request your Majesty to order 
the stereotyped plates* that are in the possession of his family, to 
be burnt, and the engravers to be arrested, as well as the authors 
of the books, which I have sent to your Majesty desiring to know 
your pleasure in the matter, M 1 

It is true that this missionary was released and the Governor 
censured by the Emperor hut the incident U sufficient to show 
the dangers uf any active and open propagaudism. Accordingly 
though a certain number of unbelievers from among the Chinese 
embrace Islam every year, their conversion h the result of the 
quiet, unobtrusive persuasions of private Individuals, For a 
similar reason, conversions on a large scale have seldom occurred 
In modem times, though m instance from the last century may 
be mentioned, when t after the revolt was crushed in Zungaria T in 
1770, ten thousand m ilitary colonists with their families followed 
by many others were transplanted thither from other parts of 

1 Dr Tbkranl. Tom* a. pp, 361-3, 
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Chinn to reptmple the country, and they all embraced the religion 
of the surrounding Muhammadan population, 1 

In the townsj the Muhammadans tend little by little to form 
separate Muhammadan quarters p and finally do not allow any 
person to dwell among them who does not go to the mosque. 3 
Islam has also gained ground in China because of the promptitude 
with which the Muhammadans have mepeopled provinces devas¬ 
tated by the various scourges so hitiilhr to China. In times ol 
famine they purchase children from poor parents, bring them up 
In the faith of Islam, and when they are full-grown provide them 
with wives and houses, often forming whole villages of these new 
converts* In the famine that devastated the province of Kwjng- 
timg in 17*10, as many as ten thousand children are said to ha\u 
been purchased in this way from parents who, too poor to support 
diern r were compelled by necessity to part with their starving 
little ones.* Sayyid SuIaymJln sap that the number of accessions 
to Islam gained in this way every year is beyond counting. 4 
Every effort is made to keep faith alive among the new concert?, 
even the humblest being taught, by means of metrical primers, 
the fundamental doctrines oi Islam. 4 To the influence of the 
religious books of the Chinese Muslims, Sayyid Sulaynuti 
attributes many of the conversions thai are made at the present 
day* Thus, though thuy have no organised system of religious 
propaganda, yet the zealous spirit of prosdytism with which the 
Chinese Musalmans are animated, secures for them a constant 
succession of new converts, and they confidently look forward to 
the day when Islam will be triumphant throughout the length 
and breadth of the Chinese Empire' 
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CHAPTER XL 


THE SPREAD OF ISLAM IN AFRICA. 

The history of Islam in Africa* covering as it dues a period cl 
well-nigh thirteen centuries and embracing two*tWrds of thi- 
vast continent,, with its numerous ant] diverse tribes and races, 
presents especial difficulties in the way of systematic treatment, 
as it is impossible to give a simultaneous account in chronological 
order of the spread of this faith in all the different parts of the 
continent. Its relations to the Christian churches of Egypt and 
the rest of North Africa, of Nubia and Abyssinia have already 
been dealt with in a former chapter ; in the present chapter, 
it h proposed to trace its progress first among the heathen 
population of North Africa* then throughout the Sudan and 
along the West coast, and lastly along the East coast and in 
Cape Colony, 

Tile information we possess of the spread of Islam among the 
heathen population of North Africa is hardly less meagre than 
the few facts recorded above regarding the disappearance of the 
Christian church. It seems however that Islam made rapid 
progress among the Berbers* whose national characteristics and 
habits of life exhibited so close an affinity to those of their cun- 
querors. When in 703 the Berbers made their laat stand against 
the Arab army* their great queen and prophetess, Kahina, lore 
seeing Lhat the fortune of battle was to turn against them, sent 
her sons into the camp of the Muslim general with Instructions 
that they were to embrace fidam and make common cause with 
the enemy ; she herself elected to fall fighting at the head of 
her countrymen in the great battle that crushed the political 
power of the Berbers, at the Springs of K&hma.i After the loss 
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of their political independence, the)- accepted a religion that by 
its simplicity would naturally have recommended itself so much 
to them, and to which their prophetess had pointed them by 
what was virtually a submission on her part to the hew fai th 
The army of twelve thousand Berbers that sailed from Africa 
in 7 i r under the command of Tdriq (himself a Berber) to the 
conquest qf Spain, was composed of recent converts to In lam, 
and their conversion is expressly said to have been sincere; 
learned Arabs and theologians were appointed, j *to read aud 
explain to 'hem the sacred words of the Qur f an, and instruct 
them in all and every one of the duties enjoined by their new 
religion. 1 ' 1 Musa, the great conqueror of Africa, showed his real 
lor the progress of Islam, bv devoting the large sums of money 
granted him by thu Caliph Abtlii-I Malik to the purchase of such 
captives as gave promise of showing themselves worthy children 
Q the faith ; u for whenever after a victory there was a number 
of slaves put up for sale, he used to buy all those whom he 
thought would willingly embrace Islam, who wereW noble origin, 
and who looked, besides, as if they were active young men. 

0 these he first proposed the embracing of Islam, and if, after 
cleansing their understanding and making them fit to receive 
its sublime truths, they were converted to the best of religions, 
and their conversion was a sincere one, he then would, by way 
of putting their abilities to trial, employ them. If they evinced 
good disposition and talents he would instantly grant them 
liberty, appoint them to high commands in his army, and 
promote them according to tlieir merits ; if, on the contrary, 
they showed no aptitude for their appointments, he would send 
them back tn the common depot of captives belonging to the 
arm\, to be again disposed of according to the general custom of 
drawing nut the spoil by arrows. 11 * In the caliphate of‘Umar 
n , the then governor of Africa Ismail ibn ■Abdu-lllh is said to 
a.ve won over the Berbers to Islam by his mild and just ad¬ 
ministration, though the statement that in his time not a single 
Berber remained unconverted, is hardly credible, 8 For the 
conversion of the Berbers was undoubtedly the work of several 
centuries ; though the details of the spread of Islam among them 
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are 'unrecorded, still several circuta*t*nc$i may be mentioned 
which had a probable influence on their acceptance of this faith. 

The Berbers were in constant revolt against their Arab con- 
querar% and the Shi*ah missionaries who paved the way for the 
establishment of the Fl^imid dynasty in the beginning of the 
tenth century' found a ready welcome among them, and it is not 
improbable that the enthusiasm with which several uf the Berber 
tribes supported this movement of revolt may have brought into 
the pale of Islam many who before had looked upon the accept¬ 
ance of this faith as a sign of loss of political independence* 
About the middle of the eleventh century, a still more popular 
movement attracted a great many of the Berber tribes to join 
the Muslim community. In the early part of this century, a 
chieftain of the Lamttina, one of the Berber tribes of the 
Sahara, on his return from a pilgrimage to Mecca, sought in the 
religious centres of Northern Africa for a learned and pious 
teacher, who should accompany him as a missionary of [slam 
to his benighted and ignorant tribesmen ; at first he found it 
difficult to find a man willing to leave his scholarly retreat and 
brave the dangers of the Sahara 1 but at length he met hi 4 Abdu- 
lllb [bn Yassin die fit person, bold enough to undertake so 
difficult a mission, pious and austere in his life, and learned in 
theology, law and other sciences. So far back as the ninth 
century the preachers of Islam had made their way among the 
Berbers of the Sahara and established among them the religion 
of the Prophet, hut this faith had found very little acceptance 
there, and VAbdudlah ibn Yassin found even the professed 
Muslims to be very lax in their religious observances and given 
up to all kind* of vicious practices. He ardently threw himself 
into the task of converting them to the right path and instruct¬ 
ing them in the duties of religion : but the sternness with which 
he rebuked their vices and sought to reform their conduct* 
alienated their sympathies from him, and the ill-success of his 
mh&ion almost drove him to abandon this ^tiff-necked people 
and devote Jib efforts to the conversion of the Sudan. Being 
persuaded however not to desert the work he had once under¬ 
takers, he retired with such disciples as hb preaching had 
gathered around him, to an bland in the River Senegal, where 
they founded a monastery and gave themselves up unceasingly 
to devotional exercises. The more devout-minded among the 
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Berbers^ stung to repentance by the thought of the wickedness 
tlcit had driven their holy teacher from their mid$t T came humbly 
to hh island to implore his forgiveness and receive his instructions 
in the saving truths of religions. Thus day by day there gathered 
around him an increasing band of disciples whose numbers 
swelled at length to about a thousand, 'Abdudfth ibn Yassin 
then recognised that the time had come for launching out upon 
a wider sphere of action* and he called upon hts followers to 
show their gratitude to God for the’revelation he had vouchsafed 
them, by communicating the knowledge of it to others : “Go to 
your ful]ow-lribesnied p teach them the law of God and threaten 
them with His chastisement. II they repent t amend their ways 
and accept the truth, leave them in peace : if they refuse and 
persist in their errors and evil lives, invoke the aid of God 
against them* and let us make war upon them until God decide 
between us. 11 Hereupon each man went to his own tribe and 
began to exhort them to repent and believe, but without success: 
equally unsuccessful were the efforts of L Abdu-ll3h tbn Yassin 
himself, who left his monastery In the hope of finding the Berber 
chiefs more willing now to listen to his preaching. At length in 
104J he put himself at the head of hta followers, to whom he had 
given the name of Al Murabitln [the sch-caUed Almoravidesj—a 
name derived from the same root as the ribaf or monastery on 
his island in the Senegal,—and attacked the neighbouring tribes 
and forced the acceptance of Islam upon them. The success that 
attended his warlike expeditions appeared to the tribes of the 
Sahara a more persuasive argument than all his preaching* and 
they very soon came forward voluntarily to embrace a faith that 
secured such brilliant successes to the arms of its adherents 
‘AbdudLih ibn Yassin died in 1059* but thu movement he had 
initiated lived after him and many heathen tribes of Berber* 
came to swell the numbers of their Muslim fellow-countrymen, 
embracing their religion at the fame lime as the cause tjiev 
championed, and poured out of the Sahara over North Africa 
and later on made themselves masters of Spain alio. 1 

It is no! improbable that the other great nation a] movement 
that originated among the Berber tribes, vir, the rbe cl the 
Alrnuhades Lit the beginning of the twelfth century, may have 
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attracted into the Muslim community some of the tribes that 
had up to that time stiEl stood aloof. Their founder Abu ^Abdi- 
lHh Muhammad ibn Tunur^ popularised the sternly Unitarian 
tenets of this sect by means of a work in the Berber language 
entitled Tawhid or the Unity (of God], which expounded from 
his own point of view the fundamental doctrines of Islam.* Some 
of the Berber tribes however remained heathen up to the dose 
of the fifteenth century* but the general tendency' was naturally 
towards an absorption of these smaller communities into the 
brger. 

From the Sahara Lhe knowledge of Islam first spread among 
the Negroes of the Sudan, The early history of this movement 
is wrapped in obscurity : it was probably about the eleventh 
century that some Arab tribes—or If not of pure Arab descent, 
with some admixture of Arab blood in their veins—came and 
settled among them. But even before then, individual Berber 
preachers and Arab merchants had not been without influence 
among the Negroes, The reign of Yiisuf Ibn Tashjin r the founder 
of Morocco (1062 a.d.) and the second Amir of the Almoravide 
dynasty, was very' fruitful in conversions and many Negroes under 
his rule came to know- of the doctrines of Muhammad.* Two 
Berber tribes, the LamtQna and the Jodala, whose habitat 
bordered on and partly extended into the Sudan, especially 
distinguished themselves by their religious real in the work of 
conversion. 1 * From the records we possess of the progress of the 
faith among the negroes it is dear that Islam was brought from 
the north first Lo Lhe tribes of the west and from them spread 
towards the east. One of the earliest conversions of which we 
have any record is that of Sa-Ka-sai, the fifteenth, king of the 
dynasty of Sa in Sonrhay (S,E, of Timbuktu), who was converted 
to Islam about 400 a.h, (1009-10 a.d,) and was the first Muham¬ 
madan king of Sonrhay T From this period the states on the 
Upper Niger formed a bulwark of the feith and attained to what 
for those times was a high level of civilisation and culture^ 
Timbuktu, which was founded in 1077, became especially 
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infEu^utial as a seat of Muhammadan learning and piety t and 
student* and divines locked there in large numbers attracted by 
the encouragement and patronage they received. Ibfl Battttah, 
who travelled through this country in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, praises the Negroes for their zeal in the performance of 
their devotions and in the stud}* of the Qur'an : unless one went 
very early to the mosque on Friday, he tells m t it was impossible 
to find a place, so crowded was the attendance. 1 In his tune, 
the most powerful state of the Western Sudan was that of Mtdlc 
or Mailt, which had been founded a century before by the Man- 
dingos, one of the finest races of Africa : Leo Afncartus 1 calls 
them the most civilised, the moat intellectual and most respected 
of all the Negroes, and modem travellers praise them for their 
industry, cleverness and trustworthiness 11 These Mandingos 
have been among the most active missionaries of Islam, which 
has been spread by them among the neighbouring peoples. 4 

Islam made its way further west about the middle of the 
eleventh century, when the reigning Sultan of Borsti (on the 
E. coast of Lake Chad) became a M uhammadan under the name 
of IJaml ibnud Jaiil. 4 To the same period belongs the conversion 
of Kanem r a kingdom on the N T and N.E, of Lake Chad, which 
shortly after the adoption of Islam rose to be a state of consider¬ 
able importance,, and whose sway extended over all the tribes of 
the Eastern Sudan to the borders of Egypt and Nubia. Having 
thus reached the vciy centre of Africa, the religion soon began to 
spread in all directions, and it is very probable that here two 
distinct streams of missionary enterprise met, the ode coming 
from the West and the other from the North-east. The merchants 
oTKordolan and in she Eastern Sudan generally, boast that they 
are descended from Arabs, who made their way thither after the 
fall nf the Fat i mid Caliphate of Egypt in the twelfth, century. In 
the fourteenth century the Tungnr Arabs, emigrating S. from 
Tunis, made their way through Bormi and Wadai to Darfur : 
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one of their number named Ahmad met with a kind reception 
from the heathen king of Darfur, who took a fancy to him, madt 
hini director of his household and consulted him on all occasions. 
His experience of more civilised methods of government enabled 
him to introduce a number of reforms both into the economy of 
the king's household and the government of the state. By 
judicious management, he is said to have brought the unruly 
chieftains into subjection, and by portioning out the land among 
the poorer inhabitants to have put an end to the constant internal 
raidings, thereby introducing a feeling of security and content¬ 
ment before unknown. The king having no male heir gave 
Abmad hi* daughter in marriage and appointed him his suc¬ 
cessor, — a choice that was ratified by the acclamation of Lbc 
people, and the Muhammadan dynasty thus instituted has con¬ 
tinued down to the present century. The civilising influences 
exercised by this chief and his descendants were doubtless 
accompanied by some work of proselytbm, but these Arab 
immigrants seem to have done very little for the spread of 
their religion among their heathen neighbours. Darfur only 
definitely became Muhammadan through the efforts of one of its 
kings named Sulaymfin who began to reign in 1596/ and it was 
not until the sixteenth or seventeenth century that Islam gained a 
footing in the other kingdoms lying between Kordofim and Lake 
Chad, such as Widal and BagfrmL The chief centre of Muham* 
rnadan influence at this time was the kingdom of Wadai, w hich 
was founded by *Abdu 4 Karim about 1612 A_n a In the same 
century Katsetia and Kano 3 in the Hausa country came under 
Muhammadan rule, and it is probable that Islam had gained 
adherents throughout the whole of the Sudan before the century 
drew to a dose. 8 

But the history of the Muhammadan propaganda in Africa 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ia very slight and 
wholly insignificant w hen compared with the remarkable revival 
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of mission ary activity during the present century. Some powerful 
influence was needed to arouse the dormant energies of the 
African Muslims, whose condition during the eighteenth century 
seems to have been almost one of religious indifference. Their 
spiritual awakening owed itself to the influence of the Wahhlbl 
reformation at the close of the last ccntuiy - whence it comes that 
in modern times we meet with some accounts of proselytising 
movements among the Negroes that are not quite so forbiddingly 
meagre as those just recounted, but present us with ample details 
of the rise and progress of several important missionary 
enterprises. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, a remarkable man, 
ShayJth *Uthman Danfodio, 1 arose from among the Fulahs as a 
religious reformer and warrior-missionary. From the Sudan he 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca* whence he returned full of zeal 
and enthusiasm for the reformation and propagation of Islam, 
Influenced by the doctrines of the Wahhabis, who were growing 
powerful at the time of his visit to Mecca, he denounced the 
practice of prayers for the dead and the honour paid to departed 
saints, and deprecated the excessive veneration of Muhammad 
himself ; at the same time he attacked the two prevailing sins of 
the Sudan, drunkenness and Immorality* 

Up to that time the Fulahs had consisted of a number of small 
scattered clans living a pastoral life; they had early embraced 
Islam, and hitherto had contented themselves with forming 
colonies of shepherds and planters hi different parts of the Sudan, 
Thu accounts we have of them in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, represent them to be a peaceful and industrious people ; 
one 2 who visited their settlements on the Gambia in 1731 speaks 
of them thus : 11 In every kingdom and country on each side of 
the river arc people of a tawny colour, called PhoJeys (i,e. Fulahs), 
who resemble the Arabs, whose language most of them speak ; 
for it Ls taught in their schools, and the Koran, which is also their 
law| is in that language. They arc more generally learned in the 
Arabic, than the people of Europe are in Latin ; for they can 
most of them speak it; though they have a vulgar tongue called 
Pholey, They live in hordes or clans, build towns, and are not 
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subject to any of the kings of the conn try , tho* they live in 
their territories j for if they are used 01 m one nation they break 
up thesr towns and remove to another. They have cbiefe of 
their own p who rule with such moderation, that every' act of 
government seems rather an act of the people than of ope man. 
This form of government is easily admin istered^ because the 
people are of a good and quiet disposition, and so well instructed 
in what is just and right, that a man who does ill is the abomina¬ 
tion of all, - - . - They are very industrious and frugal, and raise 
much more corn and cotton than theyconsume 1 which they sell at 
reasonable rates, and are so remarkable for their hospitality that 
the natives esteem it a blessing to have a Pholey town in their 
neighbourhood ; besides, their behaviour has gained them such 
reputation that it is esteemed infamous for any one to treat 
them in an inhospitable manner. Though their humanity 
extends to all, they are doubly kind to people of their own 
race ; and if they know of any of their body being made a slave, 
all the Pholeys will unite to redeem him. As they have plenty 
of food they never suffer any of their own people to want ; but 
support the old, the blind, and the lame, equally with the others, 
They are seldom angry T and I never heard them abuse one 
another ; yet this mildness does* not proceed from want of courage. 
For they are as brave as any people of Africa, and are very expert 
in the use of their arms, which are the issagay, short cutlasses, 
bows and arrows and even guns upon occasion. , „ « * They are 
strict Mahometans ; and scarcely any of them will drink brandy, 
or any tiling stronger than wa ter," 

Danfodlo united these scattered clans into one powerful 
kingdom, and inspiring them with the religious zeal, which to 
this day places them among the most active of Muhammadan 
missionaries, led them against the heathen tribes of the Hiiisa 
country. At the same time he sent letters to the kings of 
Timbuktu, Bomu, etc* r commanding them to reform their Jives 
and those of their subjects, or he would chastise them in the 
name of GotL The conquering bulahs spread southwards and 
ivestwards 1 laying waste whole tracts of country, and compelling 
aJJ the tribes they conquered to embrace the faith of the Prophet, 
The petty communities thus broken up and subdued were united 
under one political organisation ; in this way So koto was built 
and made the capital of a Muhammadan kingdom, and later (in 
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TS37J AdLamaua was founded on the mins of several pagan 
kingdoms. In the Yoruba country, Danfodio destroyed the chid" 
town Oyo p and founded near its site a new dty, called Ilorin, with 
wide streets, market squares, and numerous mosques. The con¬ 
quering Fulahs made their way westward nearly to the ocean, 
and at the present day four powerful Muhammadan kingdoms in 
Senegamtvh and the Sudan attest the missionary zeal of *UthmIn 
Danfodio. 

Danfodio made of hb people a nation of conquerors, and what 
b more to the present purpose, stirred up in them such zeal for . 
the cause of their faith that they are among the most active 
propagandists of Islam in Africa, and their superior civilisation 
and education make them eminently fitted for this work* The 
progress of their religion has been furthered less by their conquests 
than by the peaceful missionary activity with which they have 
followed them up. 

But there has been much missionary work done for Islam in 
this part of Africa by men who have never taken up the sword to 
further their end,—the conversion of the heathen. Such have 
been the members of some of the great Muhammadan religious 
orders, which form such a prominent feature of the religious life 
of Northern Africa. Their efforts have achieved great result* 
during the present century* and though doubtless much of their 
work has never boon recorded, still we have accounts of some of 
the movements initiated by them. 

Of these one of the earliest in the present century owed its 
inception to Si Ahmad ibn Idris 1 who enjoyed a wide reputation 
as a religious teacher in Mecca from 17^7 to 1S331 and was the 
spiritual chief of the Khadriyah ; before his death in 1835 he sent 
one of his disciples, byname Muhammad “Uthmanii-l Amir Ghani, 
on a proselytising expedition into Affiqa. Crossing the Red 
Sea to Kossayr, he made his way inland to the Nile; here, among 
a Muslim population, his efforts were mainly confined to enrolling 
members of the order to which he belonged, but in his journey 
up the river he did not meet with much success until he reached 
Aswan j from this point up to Dongola, his journey became quite 
s triumphant progress } the Nubians hastened to join his order, 
and the royal pomp with which he was surrounded produced an 
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impressive effect on this people, and at the same time the fame 
of his miracles attracted to him large numbers of followers. At 
Dongoia Muhammad + UtbmJUr left the valley of the Nile to go to 
Kuriicifaci. where he made a long stay, and it was here that his 
missionary work among unbelievers begum Many tribes in this 
country and about Seminar were still pagan, and among these the 
preaching of Muhammad 'Uihman achieved a very remarkable 
success, and he sought to make his influence permanent by con¬ 
tracting several marriages, the issue of which, after his death in 
iS53 1 curried on the work of the order he founded—called after 
his name the Amfrghauiyah. 1 

A few years before this missionary tour of Muhammad 
*Ulhmflh ? the troops of Muhammad 'All, the founder of the 
present dynasty of Egypt, had begun to extend their conquest* 
into the Eastern Sudan, and the emissaries of the various 
religious orders in Egypt were encouraged by the Egyptian 
government, in the hope that their labours would assist in the 
pacification of the country, to carry on a propaganda in this 
newly-acquired territory, where they laboured with so much 
success, that the recent insurrection in the Sudan und« r t! 
MahdE has been attributed to the religious fervour their preaching 
excited, 3 

In the West of Africa two orders have been especially instru¬ 
mental in the spread of Idam, the Oadriyah and the Tijimiyah 
Ille former,, the moat widespread of the religious orders of Islam, 
w'as founded in the twelfth century by 'Abdu-I Q.ldirid jiiinl^ laid 
to be the most popular and most universally revered of all Lli«. 
sainrs of Ishm, n —and was introduced into Western Africa in the 
fifteenth century, by emigrants from Tuat r one of the oases in 
the western half of the Sahara ; they made Walata the first 
centre of their organisation, but later on their descendants wore 
driven away from this town, and took refuge in Timbuktu, further 
to the east. In the beginning of the present century the great 
spiritual revival that was so profoundly influencing the Muham¬ 
madan world, stirred up the yadriyah of the Sahara and the 
Western Sudan to renewed life and energy, and before long, 
learned theologians or small colonies of persons affiliated to the 
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order were to be found scattered throughout the Sudan, on the 
mountain chain that runs along the coast of Guinea, and even to 
the west of it m the free state of Liberia. These Initiates formed 
centres of Islamic influence in the midst of a pagan population, 
among whotn they received a, welcome as public scribes, legists, 
writers of amulets, and schoolmasters: gradually they would 
acquire influence over their new surroundings, and isolated case* 
of con version would soon grow into a little band of converts, the 
most promising of whom would often be sent to complete their 
studies at the chief centres of the order ; here they might remain 
for several years, until they had perfected their theological studies 
and would then return to their native place, fully equipped for 
Che work of spreading the faith among their fellow -countrymen. 
In this way a leaven has been introduced into the midsc of fetisb- 
worshippers and idolaters, which has gradually spread the faith of 
Islam surely and steadily, though by almost imperceptible 
degrees. Up to the middle of the present century most of the 
schools in the Sudan were founded and conducted by teachers 
trained under the auspices of the t}Sdriyah r and their organi¬ 
sation provided for a regular and continuous system of propaganda 
among the heathen tribes- The minion ary work of this order 
has been entirely of a peaceful character, and has relied wholly 
on personal example and precept, on the influence of the teacher 
over his pupils, and on the spread of education. 1 Tn this way the 
Qfidrfyah missionaries of the Sudan have shown themselves true 
to the principles of their founder and the universal tradition of 
their order. For the guiding principles that governed the life 
of *Abdu4 Qadir were love or his neighbour and toleration ; 
though king) and men of wealth showered their gifts upon him, 
his boundless charity kept him always poor, and in none of his 
books or precepts are to be found any expressions of ill-will or 
enmity towards the Christians \ whenever he spoke of the 
people of the Book, it was only tn express hb sorrow for their 
religious errors, and to pray that God might enlighten them. 
This tolerant attitude he bequeathed as a legacy to his disciples, 
and it has been a striking characteristic of hb followers in all 
ages . 3 

The Tij&niyah* belonging to an order founded in Algiers 
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towards the end of the last century, have, since their establish¬ 
ment in the Sudan about the middle of the present century, 
pursued the same missionary methods as the Qadriyah, and their 
numerous schools have contributed largely to the propagation of 
the faith ; but, unlike the former, they have not refrained from 
appealing to the sword to assist in the furtherance of their scheme 
of conversion, and, unfortunately for a true estimate of the 
missionary work of Islam in Western Africa, the fame of lheir 
jiMds or religious wars has thrown into ihe shade the successes 
of the peaceful propagandist, though the labours of the latter 
have been more effectual towards the spread of Islam than die 
creation of petty, short-lived dynasties. The records of cam¬ 
paigns, especially when they have interfered with Elio commercial 
projects or schemes of conquest of the white men, have naturally 
attracted the attention of Europeans more than the unobtrusive 
labours of the Muhammadan preacher and schoolmaster. But 
the history of such movements possesses this importance, lhar¬ 
as has often happened in the case of Christian missions also— 
conquest has opened out new fields for missionary activity, and 
forcibly impressed on the mind* of the faithful the existence of 
largo tracts of country whose inhabitants still remained urnimi- 
verted. 

The first of these militant propagandist movements on the part 
of the members of the Tijnniyab order owes its inception to 
T'maru-l Hnji, who had been initiated into this order by a 
leader of the sect whose acquaintance he made in Mecca, lie 
was a native of Put ah Toro> and appears to have been a man of 
considerable endowments and personal influence, and of a cum- 
manding presence, He was educated by a missionary from 
Arabia, with whom he spent several years in the study of Arabic. 
On his return in the year 1854 or lB^c, from the Holy City t In 
which he had made the pilgrimage three times, he armed hi* 
slaved, gathered together an army of J0,000 men, and commenced 
a series of proselytising expeditions against those tribes that still 
remained pagan about the Upper Niger and Senegal* 

Some mention has already bet a made of the introduction of 
Islam into this part of Africa. The seed planted here by ^Abdu¬ 
llah ibn Yassin and his companions, was fructified by continual 
contact with Muhammadan merchants and teachers, and with the 
Arabs of the oasis of Al Hodh and others. A traveller of the 
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fifteenth century tells how the Arabs strove Lo teach the Negro 
chiefs the hw of Muhammad, pointing out how shameful a thing 
it was for them, being chiefs, to live without any of God's laws, 
and to do as the base folk, did who lived without any law at all* 
From which it would appear that these early missionaries took 
advantage of the imposing character of the Muslim religion and 
constitution to Impress the minds of these uncivilised savages. 1 
But in spite of centuries of contact with Muhammadan influences, 
'Umaru-J Hajl in the nineteenth century found that large masses 
of hijs fellow-countrymen still dung to the idolatry and super¬ 
stitions of their heathen forefathers, Hu first attacked the 
Mandingos of Bambuk n then turned towards the Upper Senegal 
and banished paganism from Segn, where the Bambara. were still 
heathen, and reformed several Muslim states that had become 
imbued with heathenish ideas. lie finally established himself in 
Segu and Moassina, where he subdued the Bambara and con¬ 
verted them to Islam, for the most part by violent means. He 
was killed about lS6; t leaving his sons to rule over the whole of 
the country between the Upper Senegal and the Niger, which he 
had brought under his sway.* 

'Umani'l Hljl has had several successors in this method of 
extending the sphere of Muhammadan influence,—members of 
his own family or disciples,— who have mutated the leader of 
their order in stirring up the Tijinlyah to Jihad. But our inform 
mation respecting their petty wars is very meagre and insufficient, 
for in their hands the empire of 'Umaru-l IJiji has beeu split up 
into a number of insignificant and petty slates* We have ampler 
details of a more recent movement of the same kind, that has 
been set on foot in the south of Seneganibb by a Mmidmgu, 
named Samudu, who at the head of a large body of zeaJous 
Muhammadans has succeeded in subduing several warlike and 
powerful pagan tribes. In 1S&4 he captured Falaba, the capital 
of the Souliiiia country, ajo miles cast of Sierra Leone, after an 
obstinate siege of several months: for fifty years the people of 
Falaba had successfully resisted the attacks of the FuLih Muham¬ 
madans. who had attempted by yearly expeditions to reduce 
thcm. An Arabic account of the career of Samudu, written by 

3 l>v!Ie di M AIvLe-c diiCada 14 - 0 . 1454.) K»nm>i* 
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a native chronicler, give-5 us some interesting details of hi - 
achievement*. It begins as follows: 4S This is an account of the 
Jihld of the Imam Ahmadu Kamudu, a Mandingo, . . T God con¬ 
ferred upon him His help continually after he began the work of 
visiting the idolatrous pagans, who dwell between the sea and the 
country of Wasutu, w ith a view of inviting them to follow the 
religion of God, which is fslam, 

14 Know all ye who read thb—that the first effort of the fniJJni 
Samudn was a town named Fulindiyah. Following the Book 
and the Law and the Traditions^ he sent messengers to the king 
at that town, Sind id n by name, inviting him to submit to i 
government, abandon the worship of idols and worship one God, 
the Ezcnhcd, the True, whose service is profitable to Hls people 
in this world and in the next ; but they refused to submit. Then 
he imposed a tribute upon them, as the Qur'an commands on 
this subject; but they persisted in their blindness and deafness. 
The liudm then collected a small force of about five hundred 
men, brave and valiant, for the Jihad, and he fought against the 
town, and the Lord helped him against them and gave him the 
victory over them, and he pursued them with his horses until 
they submitted. Nor will they return to their idolatry, for now 
all their children are in schools being taught the Qur'in, and a 
knowledge of religion and civilisation. Praise be to God for 
this/ 1 

In a similar way he ha* brought several pagan states under 
the influence of Muhammadan schools and touchers and 
administer* them in accordance with the law of the Our Tin. In 
every town that falls Into bis power, either by capture or by its 
voluntary submission, he establishes, a moftque and schools, which 
are served by duly qualified persons. Though he is at the head 
of a large army, he trusts more to the Qur'an and the educative 
influence of schools than to the sword, and he is said to have the 
art, as a rule, without bloodshed, of making his message accept¬ 
able to the pagans whom he summons to the faith/ 

With regard to these militant, movements of Muhammadan 
propagandism T it is important to notice that it is not the military 
successes and territorial conquests that have most contributed em 
the progress of Liam in these parts ; for it has been pointed out 
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that, outside Lilt limits of those fragments of the empire of 
*Uinaru-l HljL that have definitively remained in, the hands of 
his successors, the forced conversions that he made have quickly 
been forgotten p as id in spite of the momentary grandeur of hi- 
suecesaes and the enthusiasm of his armies, very few- traces remain 
of this armed propaganda. 1 The real importance of these move¬ 
ments in the missionary history of Islam in Western Africa is 
the religious enthusiasm they have stirred up, which has exhibited 
it s e lf in a widespread missionary activity of a purely peaceful 
character among the heathen populations. These Jihads, rightly 
looked upon, are hut incidents in the modern Islamic revival and 
ire by no means characteristic of the forces arid activities that 
have been really operative in the promulgation of Islam in Africa: 
indeed r unless followed up by distinctly missionary efforts they 
wu uld have proved almost wholly ineffectual in the creation of a true 
Muslim community* This Muhammadan propaganda has spread 
the faith of the Prophet in many parts of Guinea and Senegatubia, 
to which the Fuiahs and merchants from the Huusa country in 
their frequent trading expeditions have brought the knowledge 
of their religion, and where they have succeeded during thu- 
presenL century in winning large numbers of converts* 

But the prose]ytising work of the order that is now to be 
described has never in any way been connected with violence 
ar war and has employed in she service of religion only the arts 
of peace and persuasion. In 1*37 a religious society was founded 
by an Algerian jurisconsult, named Sidi Muhammad ibn ‘All as 
Saimsi, with the object of reforming Islam and spreading the 
faith ; before his death in he had succeeded in establishing, 

by the sheer force of his gun jus and without the shedding of 
blnod T a theocratic state, to which his foliowurs render devoted 
allegiance and the limits of which are every day being extended 
by his successors The members of this sect are bound by rigid 
rules to carry out to the full the precepts of the Qur’an in 
accordance with the most strictly monotheistic principle^, 
whereby worship is to be given to God alone, and prayers to 
saints and pilgrimages, to their tombs are absolutely interdicted 
They must abstain from coffee and tobacco, avoid all intercourse 
with Jews or Christians, contribute a certain portion of their 
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income to the funds of the society, tf they do not give themselves 
up entirely to its servicCj and devote all their energies to the 
advancement of Islam, resisting at the same time any concessions 
tu European influences. This sect is spread over the whole of 
North Africa, having religious houses scattered about the 
country from Egypt to Morocco, and far into the interior, in the 
oases of the Sahara and the Sudan, The centre of its organisation 
is in the oasis of JaEjfrbub in the Libyan desert between Egypt 
and Tripoli, where every year hundreds of missionaries are 
trained and sent out as preachers of Islam to all parts of northern 
Africa. It is to the religious house in this village that all the 
branch establishments [which are said to he tai in number) look 
for counsel and instruction in all matters that concern the 
management and extension of this vast theocracy, which embraces 
in a marvellous organisation thousands of persons of numerous 
races and nations, otherwise separated from one another hy va^L 
differences of geographical situation and worldly interests. For 
the success that has been achieved by the zealous and energetic 
emissaries of this, association is enormous ; convents of the order 
are to be found not only all over the north of Africa from Egypt 
to Morocco, throughout the Sudan, in Senega mbia and Somali- 
Sand, but members of the order are to be found also in Arabia, 
Mesopotamia and the islands of the Malay Archipelago, 1 Though 
primarily a movement of reform in the midst of Islam itself, 
the Santtslysh sect is also actively proselytising, and several African 
tribes that were previously pagan or merely nominally Muslim,, 
have since the advent of the emissaries of this sect in their midst r 
become scedou* adherents of the faith of the Prophet, Thus, 
for example, the Satifrsi missionaries are labouring to convert 
that portion of the Bade (a tribe inhabiting the hill country of 
Ennedi, E. of Borku) which is still heathen, and are comm uni- 
eating their own religious zeal to such other sections of the tribe 
as had only a very superficial knowledge of lstam t and were 
Muhammadan only in name 3 ; the Tcdas of Tu or Tibeati p in 
the Sahara^ S, of Fersan, who were likewise Muhammadans 
only in name when the SanOsiyah came among them, also bear 
witness to the success of their efforts.* The missionaries of this 

i Riedel liL pp, 7« j? r 163. 
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sect also cany on an active propaganda in the Gaila country and 
fresh workers are sent thither every year from Harar, where the 
Santislyah are very strong and include among their numbers all 
the chiefs in the court of the Amir almost without exception. 1 
In the furtherance of their proselytising efforts these missionaries 
open schools, form settlements in the oases of the desert, and— 
noticeably in the ease of the Wadal—they have gained large 
accessions to their numbers by the purchase of slaves, who have 
been educated at Jagfibflb and when deemed sufficiently well 
instructed in the tenets of the sect, enfranchised and then sent 
back ed their native country to convert their brethren* 

Slight as these records arc of the missionary labours of the 
Muslims among the pagan tribes of the Sudan, they are of im¬ 
portance in view of the general dearth of information regarding 
I he spread of Islam in this part of Africa. But while document¬ 
ary evidence is wanting, the Muhammadan communities dwelling 
in the midst of fetish-worshippers and idolaters, as representatives 
of a higher faith and civilisation, are a living testimony to the 
proselyLising labours of the Muhammadan missionaries, and 
(especially on the south-western borderland of Islamic in Hue nee) 
present a striking contrast to the pagan tribes demoralised by 
the European gin traffic. This contrast has been well indicated 
by a modem traveller,® in speaking of the degraded condition of 
the tribes of the Lower Niger : “ In steaming up the river (i.e. 
the Niger) T l saw little in the first mo miles to alter my views, 
for there luxuriated in congenial union fetishism T cannibalism 
and the gin trade. But as I left behind me the low-lying coast 
region, and found myself near the southern boundary of what is 
called the Central Sudan, I observed an ever-increasing improve¬ 
ment in the appearance of the character of the native ; cannibal¬ 
ism disappeared, fetishism followed in Its wake, the gin trade 
largely disappeared, while on the other hand, clothes became 
more voluminous and decent, cleanliness the rule, while their 
outward mare dignified bearing still further betokened a moral 
regeneration. Everything indicated a leavening of some higher 
element, an element that was dearly taking a deep hold on the 

1 PjLDlilscbke, p. 324. 
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negro nature and making him a new man. That element you 
wiH perhaps be surprised to learn is Mohammedanism. 

“On passing Lokoja at the confluence of the Benue with the 
Niger! I left behind me the missionary outposts of IsJan^ and 
entering the Central Sudan, I found myself in a comparatively 
well-governed empire! teeming with a busy populace of keen 
traders, expert manufacturers of doth, brass work and leather; a 
people, in fact* who have made enormous advances towards 
civilisation. 0 

In order to form a just estimate of the missionary' activity 
of Islam in Nigritia, it must be borne in mind that! while on 
the coast and along the southern boundary of the sphere of 
Islamic influence, the Muhammadan missionary is the pioneer of 
his religion, there is still left behind him a vast field for Muslim 
propaganda in the inland countries that stretch away to the 
north and the east, though it is tong since Islam took firm root in 
this soil. Some sections of the'Funj, the predominant Negro race 
of Scnnaar. are partly Muhammadan and partly heathen, and 
Muhammadan merchants from Nubia are attempting the con¬ 
version of the latter. 1 It would be easy also to enumerate many 
sections of the population of the Sudan and Senegambja, that 
still retain their heathen habits and beliefs, or cover these only 
with a slight veneer of Muhammadan observance even though 
they have been (in most cases) surrounded for centuries by the 
followers of the Prophet. Consequently! the remarkable zeal for 
missionary work that has displayed itself among the Muham¬ 
madans of these parts during the present century t has not far to 
go in order to find abundant scope for its activity. Hence rise 
importance p in the missionary* history* of Islam In this continent, 
of the movement* of reform sn the Muslim religion Itself and the 
revivals uf religious life, to which attention has been draWn above. 

The West Coast is another field for Muhammadan missionary 
enterprise wherein Islam finds itself confronted with a vast popu* 
lation still unconverted, in spite of the progress it has made on 
the Guinea Coast, in Sierra Leone and Liberia, in which last 
there arc more Muhammadans than heathen. In Ashanti there 
was a nucleus of a Muhammadan population to be found as early 
as 1750 and the missionaries of Islam have laboured there ever 
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since with slow but *ure succes^ 1 iis they tend a. ready welcome in 
the country and have gained for themselves COnrifleraMe influence 
at the court; by means of their schools they get a hold on the 
minds of the younger genera ricni r and l lie re are said: to be sig¬ 
nificant signs that Islam will become the predominant religion in 
Ashanti, as already many of the chiefs have adopted it 1 hi 
Dahomey and the Gold Coast, Islam is daily making fresh 
progress, and even when the heathen chieftains do not themselves 
embrace it, they very frequently allow themselves to come under 
die influence of its missionaries, who know how to take advan¬ 
tage of this ascendancy in their labours among the common 
people,® Dahomey and Ashanti are the most important kingdoms 
in this part of the continent that arc still subject to pagan rulers 
and their conversion is said to be a question of a nhort time only. 4 
In Lagos there are well tiigh io.ooo Muslims, and all the trading 
stations of the West Coast include in their populations numbers 
of Musalmam belonging to the superior Negro tribes, such as the 
Fulahs, the Mandingos and the Hausa, When those men come 
down to the cities of the coast* as they do in considerable 
numbers, either as traders or to serve as troops in the armies o\ 
the European powers, they cannot fail to impress by their bold 
and independent bearing the NegTO of the coast-land ; he ?ees 
that the believers in the Quriln arc everywhere respected by 
European governors, officials and merchants ; they are not so far 
removed from him in race* appearance* dress or manners as to 
make admission into their brotherhood impossible to him, and to 
him too is offered a share in their privileges on condition of con¬ 
version to their faiths As soon as the pagan Negro, however 
obscure or degraded, shows himself willing to accept tlte teachings 
of the Prophet* lie is at once admitted as an equal into sheir 
society, and admission into the brotherhood of Islam is not a 
privilege grudgingly granted* but one freely offered by zealous 
and eager proselytise rs, For* from the mouth of the Senegal to 
Lagos, over two thousand miles, there b said to be hardly any 
town of importance on the seaboard in which there is not at 
least oue mosque, with acllve propagandribs of Islam, often 
working side by side with the teachers of Christianity.* 

* C, ft. Salman* 8pl- 
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Authorities art; not agreed as to what are the exact geographical 
limits to be assigned to the sphere of Islam in Africa ; 5 speaking 
roughly, lat. io a N. may be taken as the southern boundary of 
Muslim Africa, although some tribes to the north of this Line still 
remain heathen." As already pointed out this southern limit has 
been tong overpassed 00 the West Coast, as also on the Lower 
Niger, but P with the exceptions to he afterwards noted, Central 
Africa has been very little touched by Muslim influences, Not 
but what there are many Muhammadans to be found in Central 
Africa, particularly the settlements of the Arab traders that have 
made their way inland from Zanzibar ; but these appear to be 
animated by little or no missionary zeal, and have not founded 
states similar to those in the Sudan, organised and governed in 
accordance with the law of the Quran. Further east, indeed, the 
coast'land has been under Muhammadan influence since the 
second century of the llijrah, but Eastern Africa (with the 
exception of the country of the GaUa and SomaliJ has contributed 
veiy little to the missionary history of Islam, 

The bets recorded respecting the early settlements of the 
Arabs on the East Coast are very meagre ; according to an Arabic 
chronicle which the Portuguese found in Kiloa* when that town 
was sacked by Don Francisco d 1 Almeida in 1505, the first settlers 
were a body of Arabs who were driven into exile because they 
followed the heretical teachings of a certain Zayd, 4 a descendant 
of the Prophet t after whom they were called Emoraydij (probably 

^ or people of Zayd). The Zayd here referred to is 

probably Zayd ibii'Ali, a grandson offjusayn and so great-grand¬ 
son of 4 Ali, .the nephew of Muhammad : in the reign of the 
Caliph Histafn he claimed to be the Imam Mahdi and stirred up 
a revolt among the Shpah faction, but was defeated and put to 
death in a.h. tzi (a.d. 740)^ 

They seem to have lived in considerable dread of the original 
pagan inhabitants of the country t but succeeded gradually In 
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intending their settlements along the coast, until the arrival of 
another band of fugitives who came from the Arabian side of the 
Persian Gulf p not far from the island of Bahniym These came in 
three ships under the leadership of seven brothers! in order to 
escape from the persecution of the king of Lasah, 1 a city hard by 
the dwelling-place of their tribe. The first town they built was 
Magadaxo,® which afterwards rose to such power as to assume 
lordship over all the Arabs of the coast. But the original settlers, 
the Emozaydij, belonging as they did to a diffurcat Muhammadan 
sect, being Shyahs, while the new-comers were Sunnis, were un¬ 
willing to submit to the authority of the rulers of Magadaao, and 
retired into the interior, where they became merged into the 
native papulation, intermarrying with them and adopting their 
manners and customs,® 

Magadaxo was founded about the middle of the tenth century 
and remained the most powerful city on this coast for more than 
b^venty years, when the arrival of another expedition from the 
Persian Gulf led to the establishment of a rival settlement further 
south* The leader of this expedition was named l AU p one of the 
seven sons of a certain Sultan Hasan of Shiraz ; because his mother 
was an Abyssinian, he w as looked down upon with contempt by 
his brother*, whose cruel treatment of him after the death of 
their father, determined him to leave his native land and seek a 
home elsewhere- Accordingly with his wife and children and a 
small bod)' of followers, he set sail from the island of Ormuz, and 
avoiding Magadaxo, whose inhabitants belonged to a different 
sect, and having heard that gold was to be found on the Zanzibar 
coast, he pushed on to the south and founded the city of Kiloa, 
where he could maintain a position of independence and be free 
from the interference of his predecessors further north. 4 

In this way a number of Arab towns sprang up along the east 
coast from the Gulf of Aden to the Tropic of Capricorn, on the 
fringe of what was called by the medieval Arab geographers the 
country of the Zanj* Whatever efforts may have been made by 
the Muhammadan settler* to convert the Zanj, no record of them 
seems to have survived. There is a curious story preserved in an 
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old collection of travels written probably in the early part of the 
tenth century, which represents Islam as having been introduced 
among one of these tribes by the king of k himself An Arab 
trading vessel was driven out of its course by a tempest ia the year 
92a A.n. and carried to the country of the man-eating Zanj, where 
the crew expected certain death. On the contrary* the king of 
the place received them kindly and entertained them hospitably 
for several months, while they disposed of their merchandise on 
advantageous terms ; but the merchants repaid his kindness with 
find treachery, by seizing him and his attendants when they came 
on board 10 bid them farewell, and then carrying them off as 
slaves to Omars. Some years later the same merchants were 
driven by a storm to the same port, where they were recognised 
by the natives who surrounded them in their canoes; giving 
themselves up for tost this time, they repeated for one another 
the prayers for the dead. They were taken before the king, 
whom they discovered to their surprise and confusion to be the 
same they had so shame fully treated we yeans before. Instead, 
however, of taking vengeance upon them for their treacherous 
conduct, he spared their lives and allowed them to sell their 
good^, but rejected with scorn the rich present they offered. 
Before they left, one of the party ventured to ask the king to tell 
the story of his escape. He described how he had been taken as 
a slave to Basrah and thence to Baghdad, where he was converted 
to Mam and instructed In the faith ; escaping from lus master, 
lie joined a caravan of pilgrims going to Meeca t and after per- 
sunning the prescribed nres reached Cairo and made hi:- wav up 
the Nile in the direction of his own country, which he reached 
at Length after encountering many dangers and having been more 
than once en&luved. Restored once again to his kingdom, he 
taught his people the faith of Islam ? 11 and now I rejoice in that 
God hath given to me and to my people the knowledge of Islam 
and the true faith ; to no other in the land of the Zanj hath this 
grace been vouchsafed ■ and it is because you have been the 
cause of my converrion, that I pardon you. Tell the Muslims 
that they may come to our country, and that we—Muslims like 
themselves—will treat them as brothers. 1 ' * 
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From the same source we learn that even at this early period^ 
this coast-land was frequented by large numbers of Arab traders, 
yet in spite of centuries of intercourse with the followers of Islam, 
the original inhabitants of this coast (with the exception of the 
Somalis} have been remarkably little influenced by this religion. 
Even before the Portuguese conquests of the sixteenth: century, 
what few conversions had been made, seem to have been wholly 
confined Co the sea-border, and even after the decline of Portu¬ 
guese influence in this part of die world h and the restoration of 
Arab rule under the Sayyids of Oman, hardly any efforts have 
been made to spread the knowledge of Islam among the tribes of 
the interior with the exception of the Galla and Somali. Asa 
modem traveller has said ■ H During the three expeditions which 
I conducted in East Central Africa I saw nothing to suggest 
Mohammedanism as a civilising power. Whatever living force 
might be in the religion remained latent* The Arabs, or their 
descendants, in these parts were not propagandists. There were 
no missionaries to preach Islam, and the natives of Muscat were 
content that their slaves should conform, to a certain extent, to 
the forms of the religion. They left the East African tribes who 
indeed, in their gross darkness, were evidently content to remain 
in happy ignorance. Their inaptitude for civi li sat Son was 
strikingly shown in the strange fact that five hundred years of 
contact with sembcbfilUed people had left them without the 
faintest reflection of the higher traits which characterised their 
neighbours—not a single good seed during all Ehe.se years had 
struck root and flourished. 111 Given up wholly to ihe pursuits of 
commerce or lo slave-bimting t the Arabs in Eastern Africa have 
exhibited a lukewarmness in promo Ling the interests of their 
faith, which is in striking contrast to the missionary zeal displayed 
by their co-religionists in other parts of Africa*- One powerful 
obstacle, however f in the way of the progress of Islam among 
most of the tribe* of East Equatorial Africa, is doubtless the 
remarkable lack of religious sentiment which characterises them* 
For further north + m Uganda, the inhabitants of which are not 
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similarly insensible to rtilig lolls influences, the Arabs from 
Zanzibar have succeeded in gaining same converts to Islam. 

Islam has been more successful among die Galia and the Somali, 
Mention has already been made of the Galla settlements in 
Abysrinia : the»t immigrants, who arc divided Into seven prin¬ 
cipal clans, with die generic name of WoUo-Gaila, were probably 
all heathen at the time of their incursion into Che country, 1 and 
the majority of them remain so to the present day. After settling 
in Abysskua they soon became naturalised there, and in many 
instances adopted the language, manners and customs of the 
original inhabitants of the country h a 

The story of their conversion is obscure; while some of them 
are said to have been forcibly baptised into the Christian faith, 
the absence of any political power in the hands of the Afuham* 
madam precludes the possibility of any converts to Islam having 
been made in a similar fashion. In the la^t century, those in the 
south were said to be mostly Muhammadans, those to the easi 
and west chiefly pagans,* More recent information points to 4 
further increase in the number of the followers of the Prophet* 
and as they are said to be +l very fanatical/ 1 * we may presume that 
they arc by no means half hearted or lukewarm hi their adhe¬ 
rence to this religion, 4 Among the Galla tribes of the true Gall a 
country, the population b partly Muhammadan and partly 
heathen, with the exception of Lhu&e tribes immediately border¬ 
ing on Abyssinia, who have been recently forced by the late king 
of that country to accept Christianity.* Among the mountains, 
the Muhammadans are in a minority, but on the plains the 
missionaries of Islam have met with striking success, and their 
teaching has found a rapidly increasing acceptance during the 
present century, Antonio CeCchl, who visited the petty kingdom 

1 A conlemporaiy EtMonlc xmttirtl uf these lnbrt, — UescluchEc dei* Galla, 
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ofUmmu in 187B, gives an account of Lbc conversion of Abba 
Baghibo, 1 the father of the reigning chieftain, by Muhammadans 
who for some years had been pushing their proselytising efforts 
in this country in the guise of traders. His example was followed 
by the chiefs of the neighbouring Galb kingdoms and by the 
officers of their courts; part of the common people have also 
been won over to the new huih 1 and it is still making progre^ 
among them, but the greater part ding firmly to their ancient 
cult. 3 These traders received a ready welcome at the courts of 
the Galla chiefs, inasmuch as they found them a market for the 
commercial products of the country and imported objects of 
foreign manufactun: In exchange. As they made their journeys 
to the coast once a year Only, or even once in two years, and 
lived all the rest of the time in the Galla country, they had plenty 
of opportunities, which they knew well how 1 to avail themselves 
o^ for the work of propagating Islam, and wherever they set their 
foot they were sure in a short space of time to gain a large number 
of proselytes, 1 Islam has here conic in conflict with Christian 
missionaries from Europe, whose efforts, though winning for 
Christianity a few converts 1 have been crowned with very little 
success, 4 —even the converts of Cardinal Massaja {after he was 
expelled from these parts) either embraced Islam or ended by 
believing neither in Christ nor in Allah, 1 —whereas the Muslim 
missionaries have achieved a continuous success* and have now 
pushed their way far to tho south* and have lately crossed the 
Wiihi river. 1 The majority of the Galla tribes dwelling in the 
west of the Galla country are still heathen i but among the most 
westerly of them, viz, the Lega, 7 the old nature worship appears 
to be an the decline and the growing Influence of the Muslim 
missionaries makes it probable that within a few years the Lego 

1 When (he Roman Catholics opened it mission unong the Gallas In 1846, 
Abba Bagbibo said It? them : "Had you come thirty yeitra ego* not only t* tnat 
nil my countrymen might have embraced your religion.; Jitit now it is fmporsj^e, “ 
{ Sfuujft, 10L ir. p. tO_j,) 

1 1 >* £eiU ftUe frontier e dd CoJfik. VoL iU p, 160. (Rome* iS&6-y.) 

Mfeuaja, vat, ir.p. IQ] j vd, vr. p* 10. 

1 Muajii, roL (¥ r p, Ida, 

* Speaking cf the kiEnre of Christian misaim^. Cfttthi rays ; “di ciA si deve 
ri ercxrc la causfe nelJo espoxidetli chfl fece qua^sii in q&lCTti uJtimi aiml t'uhmbma* 
p itIjiE-d da cetilllVija di fret i e mercfetrli LtiusuJmjui^ cai non facmnn diferio i 
m 111+ 1 'a.mufeia 1 1 a plena ecmtMcenut dd tfl lingmL (Op. di, voL ii. p. 341) 

* td. p. 34J, 1 Rectum Tonse x'iiL p. SjL 

* The Lega are Jmmd m long. to <f jo" and lit. E. 34 j$ J to JJ- 1 * 
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will all have entered into the pale nf tkm. 1 The North-East 
Africa of the present day presents in deed the spectacle of a 
remarkably energetic and zealous missionary activity nn the part 
of the Muhammadans. Several hundreds of missionaries tome 
from Arabia every year, and they havti been even more successful 
in their labours among the Somali than among the GaUa^ The 
dose proximity of the Somali country to Arabia mu?t have caused 
it very early to have been the scene of Muhammadan missionary 
labours, but of these unfortunately little record seems to have 
survived. I he Somalis of the north have a tradition of a certain 
Arab of noble birch who, compelled to flee his own country, 
crossed the sea to Adel, where he preached the faith oflalam 
among their forefathers.* In the fifteenth century a hand nf 
forty-four Arabs came as mlssiojianes from IjaJrjEiuwt, landing 
at Berberah on the Red Sea, and thence dispersed over the 
Somali country to preach Islam, One of them, Shaykh Ibrahim 
Abu Zarbay, made his way to the dty of Harar about 1430 a j» r 
and gained many converts there, and his tomb is still honoured 
in that city, A hill near Berberah Is still called the Mount of 
Saints in memory of those missionaries, who are said to have sat 
there in solemn conclave before scattering far and wide to the 
work of conversion,* 

In order to complete this survey of Ham in Africa, it remains 
rmly to draw attention to the fact that this religion has afro made 
its entrance into the extreme south of this contineat* viz. In Cape 
Coast Colony. These Muhammadans of the Cape are descendants 
of Malays* who were brought here by the Dutch 1 either in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century ; they speak a corrupt form oi 
the Boer dialect, with a considerable admixture of Arabic, and 
tome English and Malay words. A curious little hook published 
in this dialect and written in Arabic characters was published In 
Constantinople in 1877 by the Turkish minister of education, to 
*srve as a handbook of the principles of the Muslim faith ,* The 


_ Tueqe !(„ p, Jjo. * Fiuljtsthke,, pp, 3,Jo-1. 

tacit mcali sur nihloirc, 1 a pkiftmpMe ct 3 e cammmx de rAJiique OfimCik, 
r^VUcjIlH w M, f-ruillain Deniieme Futk. Tnmc l ji, 399. l?*tw+ iSs6.1 
4 S' F ; Fcxaprinisb Emsi Africa, pp r 4^. {Lnndaii* llljfi.l 

iKe ItjKof h ood Hope w»t Lii the DOtM^aon tiT the Dutch ham ibja Kj 
■J 95 i_ieitunrd E-o them ftfltt the PrtlCC of Amicm in iSoa, jt was it -.Lcuiikd lw 
tlie nnltfih nil soott ms wap broke out again 

-" ' MohismniedaanEche PrcmatanJa, jin a + d. (Oraj'ataj It t 

mi de bederkadi5che SpecLatuj, No. 51, 
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thoroughly Dutch nanus that seine of them bear, and the type 
office observable in many of them, point to the probability that 
they have at some time received into their community some 
persons of Dutch birth, or at least that they have id their veins 
a considerable admixture of Dutch blood. They have also gained 
some converts from among the Hottentots, \ ery little notice 
has been takes of them by European travellers,' or e'icii bv their 
cch-rcligionists until recently t but during the last thirty years 
they have been visited by some zealous Musalman* from other 
countries, and more attention is now paid by them to education, 
and a deeper religious life has been stirred up among them. 
Even- vear some of them make the pilgrimage to Mecca, where a 
special Shaykl) has been appointed to look after them.* The 
Indian ceoiiEa that come to work in the diamond fields of South 
Africa are also said to be propagandists of Islam. 

From the historical sketch given above it may be seen that 
peaceful methods have characterised on the whole the Muham¬ 
madan missionary movement in Africa, and Lhougb Islam as 
often taken the sword as an instrument to further its spiritual 
conquests, such an appeal to violence and bloodshed has in most 
cases been preceded by the peaceful efforts of die missionary, and 
the preacher has followed the conqueror to complete the im- 
perfect work of conversion. It is true that the success of Islam 
has been verv largely facilitated in many parts of Africa by the 
worldly successes of Muhammadan adventurers, and the erection 
of Muhammadan states on the ruins of pagan kingdoms and fare 
and bloodshed have often marked the course of a pro¬ 

jected for the extermination of the infidel. The words of he 
^iing Arab from Eornu whom Captain Burton * met m the 
palace of the king of Aheokuta doubtless express the aspirations 
of many an African Muhammadan : Give t osa guns an' 
powder to us and we will soon Tsiamise these dogs : and they 
find an echo in the message that Mungo i’ark • gives us as having 
been sent by the Muslim King of Futah Toro to Ins pagan 


’ A««to Ur*™ te Ihm. i« iSf 4 ^ ' 

The Mvelcro Vr^gct and TimwIW, "1. 1- P «■ ^ nd ™' ,8 »'' 

* C, SkElflUck (tuiglflrtiff (ill™ ^ PP m 7 fBl-Vlie Chf&irtM* 

T™cniiE. P J9i.) (i*rK |5 ^| S 
1 Riclmd F, 11 h voL F p. 35&. 

* Triteb b r*tc Interior of Africa, cllip- 
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neighbour: “With this fenife Abdulkader will condescend to 
shave the head of Darnel, if Darnel will embrace the Mahoiiimedan 
faith ; and with this other knife Abdulkader will cut the throat 
of Daniel, If Darnel refuses to embrace it ; take your choice," 
But much as Islam may have owed, to the martial prowess of 
such fanatics as these, there is the overwhelming testimony of 
travellers and others to the peaceful missionary preaching, and 
quiet and persistent labours of the Muslim propagandist, which 
base done more for the rapid spread of Islam in modern Africa 
than any violent measures : by the latter its opponents may 
indeed have been exterminated, but by the former chiefly, have 
its converts been made, and the work of conversion may still be 
observed in progress in many regions of the coast and the 
interior. 1 Wherever Islam has made it way, there is the 
Muhammadan missionary to be found bearing witness to its 
doctrines,—the trader, be he Arab, Fulah or Mandingo, who 
combines proselytism with the sale of his merchandise, and whose 
\cry profession brings hicn into close and immediate contact with 
those he would convert, and disarms any possible suspicion of 
sinister motives ; such a man when he enters n pagan village soon 
attracts attention by his frequent ablutions and regularly re¬ 
curring times of prayer and prostration, in which he appears to 
tie conversing with some invisible being, and by his very assump¬ 
tion of intellectual and moral superiority, commands the respect 
md confidence of the heathen people, to whom at the same time 
he shows himself ready and willing to communicate his high 
privileges and knowledge ;—the haji or pilgrim who has returned 
irom Mecca full of enthusiasm for the spread of the faith, to 
which he devotes his whole energies, wandering about from place 
to place, supjxjrted by the alms of the fbithhd that bear witness 

to the truth in the midst of their pagan neighbours ;_the 

student whq has pursued his studies at the mosque of At Aihar 
in Cairo, and in consequence of his knowledge oflslamic theology 
and law, receives honour as a man of learning; sometimes, too, 
he practises medicine, or at least he is in great requisition as a 
writer ol charms, texts from the Quran, which art sewn up in 
pieces of leather or cloth and tied on the arms, or round the 

k D, T. turn, pp, irSnio. W. Whnrood Rente, ml. i. p . i t „ 

niyrfETL, p|fe I 7 h 2m* 
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neck, and which he can turn to account as a means of adding to 
the number of his converts i For instance, when childless women 
or those who have lost their children in infancy, apply for these 
charms, as 2 condition of success the obligation is always imposed 
upon them of bringing up their future children as Muham¬ 
madan^ 1 These religious teachers* or maritbuts, or altifas as they 
arc variously termed, are held in the highest estimation. In 
some tribes of Western Africa every village contains a lodge for 
their reception, and they are treated with the utmost deference 
and respect : in Darfur they hold the highest rank after those 
who fill the offices of government; among the Mandingos they 
rank still higher; and receive honour next to the king, the subor¬ 
dinate chiefs being regarded as their inferiors in point of dignity: 
in Chose states in which the Qurian is made the rule of govern¬ 
ment in all civil matters, their services are in great demand, in 
under to interpret its meaning. So sacred are the persons of 
these teachers esteemed T that they pass without molestation 
through the countries of chiefs, not only hostile to each other, 
hut engaged in actual warfare. Such deference is not only paid 
Up them in Muhammadan countries, but also in the pagan villages 
in which they establish their schools, where the people respect 
5hem as the instructors of their children, and look upon them 
the medium between themselves and Heaven, either for securing 
a supply of their necessities, or for warding off or removing 
calamities-, 3 Many of these teachers have studied in the mosques 
of Qayrwfin P Fas, Tripoli* * and oilier centres of Muslim learning ; 
but if Islam may be said to possess a missionary college, it is the 
mosque of AS Azhar that best deserves this name. Students 
flock to it from all parts, of the Muslim world, and among them 
is always to be found a contingent from Negro Africa,—students 
from Darfur, Wadai and Bornu, and ?ome who even make their 
way on foot from the far distant West Coast; when they have 
finished their course* of study in Muslim theology and juris¬ 
prudence, there are many of them who become missiotiaritr& 


» Bishop Crowthct an 1st™ tn Wesfam Africa. (Church Miubaary InltHi- 

EtnccT, n. 354, April, ) 

7 n. J. Eisi h pp, 113 t j. 

Blydcn, pu 202 = 

Ml b nid that freer ■ !hta5*«l<S mkHknuUifl of I*1 sjb i«ve Tripoli* mry year 
t' t mnrk in the fSudmn. (T^uhtschke. p. 331.) 
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among the heathen population of their native land. The number 
of students at this college shows a constant Increase. When Dr. 
Dollinger 1 visited Cairo about 183S their number was so low as 
5 &Qj but since then there has been a gradual rise, and in 
1SS4 there were as many as 12.015 students on the rolls* 
Schools are established by these missionaries in the towns thev 
visit, which are frequented by the pagan as well as the Muslim 
children. They are taught to read the Qur’ta 4 and instructed in 
the doctrines and ceremonies of Islam. Having thus gained a 
footing, the Muhammadan missionary, by his superior knowledge 
and attainments, is not slow to obtain great influence oyer the 
people among whom he has come to live. In this he Is aided by 
the fact that his habits and manner of life are similar in manv 
respects to their own 1 nor is he looked upon with, stigpieioiij in¬ 
asmuch aa the trader has already prepared the way-for him J and 
by intermarriage with the natives, being thu.s received into their 
social system, his influence becomes firmly rooted and permanent, 
and so in the most natural manner he gradually causes the 
knowledge of Islam to spread among them. The arrival of the 
Muhammadan in a pagan country is also the beginning of the 
opening tip of a more extensive trade, and of communication with 
grcai Muhammadan trading centres such as Segu and Kano, and 
a share in the advantages of this material civilisation is offered, 
together with the religion of the Prophet Thus Jfc among the 
uncivilised negro tribes the missionary may be always sure of a 
ready audience : he can not only give them many truths regard¬ 
ing God and man which make their way to the heart and elevate 
the intellect, but he can at once communicate the Shibboleth of 
admission to a social and political communion, w hich is a passport 
for protection and assistance from the Atlantic to the Wall of 
China, Wherever a Moslem house can be found there the negro 
convert who can repeat the dozen syllables of his creed, is sure 1: 
shelter, sustenance and advice, and in hh own country he find* 
himself at once a member of an influential, if not of a dominant 
caste. This seems the real secret of the success of the Moslem 
missionaries in West Africa. It is great and rapid as regards 
numbers, for the simple reason that the Moslem missionary, from 

1 \fyhjranicd 1 s Religion, pj- 144. 

■ Atuult, de i'Eitrfint OtieeU ci de rAfrtque. p. 341, 1^4 .) 
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the vet y firsE profession of the convert's belief, acta practically on 
those principles regarding the equality and brotherhood of ail 
believers before God, which Liam shares with Christianity ; and 
he does this, as a general rule more speedily and decidedly than 
the Christian missionary, who generally feels bound to require 
good evidence of a converted heart before he gives the right hand 
of Christian fellowship,. and who has always to contend with race 
prejudices not likely to die out in a single generation where the 
white Christian has for generations been known as master, and 
the black heathen as slave." 1 

It h important, too t to note that neither hh colour nor his race 
in any way prejudice the Negro in the eyes of his new co¬ 
religionists. The progress of Lkm in Negritia has no doubt been 
materially advanced by this absence of any feeling of repulsion 
towards the Negro—indeed Islam seems never to have treated 
the Negro as an inferior, as has been unhappily too often the 
case in Christendom- 2 According to Muhammadan tradition 
Moses was a black man, as may be seen from the following 
passages in the Qur'an. H Now draw thy hand close to thy side : 
it shall come forth white, but unhurtanother sign l * s (xx. 23;. 
+i Then drew he forth his hand, and Id I it was white to the be¬ 
holders. The nobles of Pharaoh's people said : 1 Verily this is an 
expert enchanter/ " (vii- iof, d). The following story also t handed 
down to us from the golden period of the ‘Abbisid dynasty, h 
interesting as evidence of Muhammadan feeling with regard to 

1 Sir llursle Frcrfi (l)„ pp- iS-l^r 

* E* W. BJyden, p *p- 15-34- 

In a vtiy m teres Mug, bul now" OEg'Kten. debate before Lli-r Aill Ttfopc-ln^ical 
Society of Lipndun. cm Lhe Efforts nf Mviduniritt among Sa-ragra, a case wlli men 
l timed of A ChrmUn mb lunary in Africa who thturivd a ne- r :rcs5 ■ the feeling 
agn mat him in COlkKqUf ewe was » EW'ng; that he had I rave the cobiny. 1 h^r 
Muslin? mfr^iUEUrj labini/^ uiikiier cid sudl UiMilrantage. {Jo nmol □ f the Antbfu- 
pokig cal Society of London, vp|. ili. 1S65.) 

The canlmit between the way in which Christianity anil I -bin pre^ftl fhem- 
•••rLV€h to the African h welt brought out by ofie who is hlm&eU * in the 

f<ilL> wring pis^ge ;— 11 Tudii qiic tes nussuuH nefivoimt i Bnfi epoque inclefinte 
E^rahU-ieraent tlu puEorat indigene, !e» firetre* ransuhnans penetTem riant 
natfrledf de I'Afrique, trmrvent tin ftcCel hcile cbe*l*fc paims eL Jes convert k*rnt 
a Jbsta-nv |Je wrte qil'injonrd-hni Jca rejgrcS T^ESJcleri-t lijlam cocnme hi rel 
tlei noift, et le chTbliankHDe com me la rciigiun. del hlonpi- Tj! clirilli 
iienienl eK appeBe 1* negre an saint p mois Ini assigns une plwc Idlrmcnt Nt*« 
rjlie* decounigs, II Ic dit: p je n p al pit part ni cinrUan dm* r*Uc affrfftt/ L*Jilfltn 
appetli le ne^re (tia (.aluf *t ]ui [hi - 1 JL ne depend que de t*ii pom arriver *m4 
K.imc qne posstbk-' Alan, W nftgre etUliQnfixsmi lim eorps et ame au wrrtM 
de ceue religion/ 1 LVImn rt le Christian team en Afrique cTapres an Africilit 
Ijouinal ^lifi-iions Evnngiiique*. €j B ' innee, p* S l^a-rLi, ) 
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the Negro, Ibrahim* a brother of HarCLnu-r Rashid and the 
son of a negrcss* had proclaimed himself Caliph at Baghdad t but 
was defeated and forgiven by Al Ma'mun, who was then reigning 
{S19 A.p h ), He thus describes his interview with the Caliph:— 
14 Al Ma^mun said to me on my going to see him after having 
obtained pardon : L Is it thou vrho art the Negro Kb aliiah f ' to 
which I replied :— 1 Commander of the faithful l I am he whom 
thou hast deigned to pardon ; and it has been said by the slave 
of BantU Kashas li When men extol their worth, the slave of 
the family of Hashls can supply* by his verses, the defect of birth 
and fortune.' 1 Though I be 3 slave, my soul* through its noble 
nature, is free ; though my body be dark* my mind is fair.* M 
To this Al Ma'mSn replied : 4fi Unde 1 a jest of mine has put 
you in a serious mood,” He then spoke these verses 1 

M Blackness of skin cannot degrade an ingenious mind* or lessen 
the worth of the scholar and the wit. Let darkness claim the 
colour of your body : I claim as mine your fair and candid soul/* 1 
So that the converted Negro at once takes an equal place in 
the brotherhood of believers, neither his colour nor his race nor 
any associations of the past standing in the way. It is doubtless 
the ready admission they receive* that makes the pagan Negroes 
willing to enter into a religious society whose higher civilisation 
demands that they should give up many of their old barbarous 
habits and customs ; at the same time the very fact that the 
acceptance of Islam does imply an advance in civilisation and is 
a wry distinct step in the intellectual, moral and material pro¬ 
gress of a Negro tribe, help* very largely to explain the success 
of this faith. The Forces arrayed on it* side arc so powerful and 
ascendant, that the barbarism i ignorance and superstition which 
it -eek* to sweep away have Iktle chance of making a lengthened 
resistance. What the civilisation of Muslim Africa implies to 
the Negro convert„ is admirably expressed in the following 
words: Ei The worst evils which, there is reason to believe* pre¬ 
vailed at one time over the whole of Africa* and which arc s-till 
to be found in many parts of d h and those, too* not far from the 
Gold Coast and from our own settlements—cannibalism ami 
human sacrifice and the burial of living infants—disappear at 
once and for ever Natives who have hitherto Lived in a stale 
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of nakedisess, or nearly $0, begin to dress, ant! that neatly; 
natives who have never washed before begin to wash, and that 
frequently ; for ablutions are commanded in the Sacred Law, 
and it is an ordinance which does not involve too severe a strain 
on their natural instincts. The tribal organisation tends to give 
place to something which has a wider basis. In other words,, 
tribes coalesce into nations, and, with the increase of energy and 
iiteHigeiic*, nations into empires. Many such instances could 
he adduced From the history- of the Son dart and the adjoining 
countries during the last hundred years. If the warlike spiral 
is thus stimulate*^ the centres froan which war springs are fewer 
in number and further apart. War is better organised, and h 
under sonic form of restraint j quarrels are not packed for 
nothing ; there b less indiscriminate plundering and greater 
security for property and life. Elementary schools, 1 like those 
described by Mungo Park a century ago,, spring up t and even if 
they only teach their scholars to recite the Koran, they arc worth 
something in themselves, and may be a step to much more 
The well-built and neatly-kept mosque, with its call to prayer 
repeated five times a day, its Mctfca-pointing niche, its Imam 
and its weekly service, becomes the centre of the village, instead 
of the ghostly fetish or Juju house. The worship of one Gcd r 
omnipotent, omnipresent, omniscient,, and compassionate, L jn 
immeasurable advance upon anything which the native has been 


I " In every Mohammedan luwn zhene is 1 public *chon 3 and n pnhlic library. 
The public lilirary consists chiefly of iliffcE^nr copies of the Kuran, >om£ tf them 
IwtiUllful specimens flf dji^raphy. They Have also Very frrqncndy the A ribL 
v^s-sifin ol the Pciitaifucli, which they Call Tom Mouse 1 the TValms af PtTid, ci 
TIa.1 iHLiiFr Dnwidi 1 and evert the Gospel of Jesus* el Indjil Isa. They rdx 1 preserve 
public registers, and recordl/ 1 IV. Win wood Reatlc : Savage AfirECa, p. £$0. 

II Extracts from the Korun form the earliest reading lesvini of children, and ihe 
Corn ih eft tiriei and other works founded upon it furnish the principal subjectg of 
the advancefl iLudiea. Schools of different £ radix hare tested lor centuries in 
various interior fc|p-o counoU^ F and under tire pr-uviiron of law, in which eten the 
puar are educated u| the public etpcllic, BmJ ift which die deserving am canied on 
many yeas* through Song culiri^ ol regular iflttructirjn* Nor is the sys-lem Eitwa) . 
confined 10 the Arabic L-Liigu-x^c, or to the works of Arabic writer . A nusnl r r 

Mtiw huguages have Uert reduced to writing, becks have lueeni tran&EaEcil 
(he Amine,. and original Works have been written in llieai. Schools alMji 
ha v? been kept in which native languages are ZaiLght. 11 CnftdllitiSi and Charactet 
of Negroes m Afriui. By Theodore Dwight- {Method in Quirt eriy Review, 

Jimmy, 1S69.I 

Di. illydeo (p. ^06 y) menijcms the ftfltuwihe bnok* n read hy Muslim* in 
Western Africa s Mwqamil uf liar Tel, portion* or ArulOilc and J'Uu> |p*n±hi(cd 
into ArablCj. ati Arabic version of H ippocTAtea, and the Arabic New Tc^iiment 
and Psalms issued by the Arheriom Bible Society. 
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taught to worship before. The Arabic language, in which the 
Mussulman scriptures are always written, is a language of extra¬ 
ordinary copiousness and beauty ; once learned it becomes a 
lingua franca to the tribes of half the continent, and serves as an 
introduction to literature, or rather, it is a literature in itself. 
It substitutes moreover, a written code of law for the arbitrary 
caprice of a chieftain—a change which is, in itself, an immense 
advance in civilisation. Manufactures and commerce spring up, 
not the dumb trading or the elementary bartering of raw products 
which we know from Herodotus to have existed from the earliest 
times in Africa, nor the cowrie shells, or gunpowder, or tobacco, 
or rum, which still serve as a chief medium of exchange all along 
the coast, but manufactures involving considerable skill, and a 
commerce which is elaborately organised ; and under their in¬ 
fluence, and that of the more settled government which Islam 
brings in its train, there have arisen those great cities of Negro- 
land whose very existence, when first they were described by 
European travellers, could not hut be half discredited. 

** I a m far from saying that the religion is the sole cause of all 
this comparative prosperity. 1 only say it is consistent with it, 
and it encourages it. Climatic conditions and various other 
influences co-operate towards the result ; but what has Pagan 
Africa, even where the conditions are very similar, to compare 
with it? 

“As regards the individual, it is admitted on all hands that 
Islam gives to its new Negro converts an energy, a dignity, a 
self-reliance, and a self-respect which is all too rarely found in 
their Pagan or their Christian fellow-countrymen."' 

1 UuhsffimedftnUm In Africa, hy R. Botworih Smith. (The Nineteenth 
Cental? p Dcconbef l8$7> pp* 
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CHAPTER XU 


THH S1 J JtitA0 OF ISLAM Etf THE MALAY AltCHIPELAGO. 

The history of the Malay Archipelago during the tasf 600 years 
furnishes 113 with one of the most interesting chapters in the 
story of 1 he spread of Islam by missionary efforts. During the 
whole of this period we find evidences of a continuous activity on 
the part of the Muhammadan missionaries! in one or other at 
least of the East India islands. In every instance, in the begin¬ 
ning, their work had to be carried on without any patronage or 
assistance from the rulers of the country, but solely by She force 
of persuasion„ and in many eases in the face of severe opposition, 
especially on thcr part of the Spaniards. But in spite of all diffi¬ 
culties, and with varying success, they have prosecuted their 
efforts with untiring energy, perfecting itheir work (more espe¬ 
cially in the present day) wherever it has been partial or 
insufficient* 

It is impossible to Ex the precise date of the Erst introduction 
of Islam into the Malay Archipelago. It was doubtless earned 
thither by the Arab traders in the early centuries of the Hi]rah, 
long before we have any historical notices of such influences 
being at work. Tins supposition is rendered the more probable 
by the knowledge we have of the extensive commerce with the 
East carried on by the Arabs from very early times. In the 
second century me. the trade with Ceylon was wholly in their 
hands. At the beginning of the seventh century of the Christian 
era, the trade with China, through Ceylon, received a great 
impulse, so that in the middle of the eighth century Arab traders 
were to be found in great numbers in Canton ; while from the 
tenth to the fifteenth century until the arrival of the Portuguese 
they were undisputed masters of the trade with the East . 1 We 
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may therefore conjecture with tolerable certainty that they must 
have established their commercial settlements on some of the 
islands of the Malay Archipelago, as they did elsewhere, at a very 
early period : though no mention is made of these islands in the 
works of the Arab geographers earlier than the ninth century, 1 
yet in the Chinese an na l s , under the date 674 aj>. an account is 
given of an Arab chief, who from later notices is conjectured to 
have been the head of an Arab settlement on the west coast of 
Sumatra. 1 

Missionaries must also, however, have come to the Malay 
Archipelago from the south of India, judging from certain pecu¬ 
liarities of Mu h a mm adan theology adopted by the islanders. 
Most of the MusaJmans of the Archipelago belong to the 
Sltiti iyah sect, which is at the present day predominant on the 
Coromandel and Malabar coasts, as was the case also about the 
middle of the fourteenth century when Ibn Bafutah v isited these 
parts.* So when we consider that the Muhammadans of the 
neighbouring countries belong tq the Hamfiyab sect, we can only 
explain the prevalence of Shlfi'jyab teachings by assuming them 
to have been brought thither from the Malabar coast, the ports 
of which were frequented by merchants from .Jam, as well as 
ffou] China, i aman and Persia.* From India, too, or from 
Persia, must have come the 5 hi‘ism p of which traces are =till 
found in Java and Sumatra. From Ibn Balfliah w c learn that 
the Muhammadan Sultan of Samudra had entered into friendly 
relations with the court of Dehli, and among the learned doctors 
of the law whom this devout prince especially favoured, there 
were two of Persian origin, the one coming from Shiraz and the 
other from Ispahan. 1 Rut long before this time merchants from 
the Deccan, through whose hands passed the trade between the 
Mussalman states of ludia and the Malay Archipelago, had estab¬ 
lished themselves in large numbers in the trading ports of the-* 
islands, where they sowed the seed qf the new religion.* 

It is to the proselytising efforts of these Arab and Indian 
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merchants that the native Muhammadan population, which wc 
find already in the earliest historical notices of Islam in these 
parts, owes its existence. Settling in the centres of commerce, 
they intermarried with the people of the tand, and thes# heathen 
wives and the slaves of their households thus formed the nucleus 
of a Muslim community which its members made every effort in 
their power to increase. The following description of the methods 
adopted by these merchant missionaries in the Philippine Islands, 
gives a picture of what was no doubt the practice of many 
preceding generations of Muliammadan traders :— ifc The better 
to introduce their religion into the country T the Muhammadans 
adopted the language and many of the customs of the native^ married 
their women, purchased slaves in order to increase their personal 
importance, arid succeeded finally in incorporating themselves 
among the chiefs who held the foremost rank in the state. Since 
they worked together with greater ability and harmony than the 
native*! they gradually increased their power mare and more, as 
having number* of slaves in their possession, they formed a kind 
of confederacy among themselves and established a sort of 
monarchy, which they made hereditary in one family. Though 
such a confederacy gave them great power, yet they felt the 
necessity of keeping on friendly terms with the old aristocracy, 
and of ensuring their freedom to those classes whose support they 
could not afford to dispense with/' 1 It must have been in some 
such way as this that the different Muhammadan settlements in 
the Malay Archipelago Said a firm political and social basis for 
their proselytising efforts. They did not come as conquerors, 
like the Spanish in the sixteenth century t or use the a word a* an 
instrument of conversion ; nor did they arrogate to themselves 
the privileges ot a superior and dominant race so as to degrade 
and oppress the original inhabitants, but coming situ ply in the 
guise of traders tliuy employed all their superior intelligence and 
civilisation in the service of their religion, rather than as a means 
towards their personal aggrandisement and the amassing of wealth. 3 
WiLh this general statement of the subsidiary means adopted by 
them T let us follow in detail their pro sely tiding efforts through 
the various islands in turn. 
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Suntan*. The nearest point of the Malay Archipelago to Arabia, where 
consequently we should expect 10 find the first signs of Mia ham 
mad an influence, is the north coast of Sumatra, According to 
the Malay chronicles, Islam was Erst introduced into Atjih, uii the 
extreme north-west promontory of the island, about the middle 0 
the twelfth century p by an Arab missionary named Shay kb 
‘Abdu-lUh 4 Arif; so successful was the propaganda he instituted 
that by 1177 the preaching of one of his disciples, RurMmi-d Din, 
had carried the knowledge of the faith down the west coast as 
far south as Priaman, There were doubtless many other 
labourers in the same field, of whom no record has come down to 
us t but the name of one Johan [? Jab.^n) Shah T has been handed 
down as the traditionary founder of the Muhammadan dynasty of 
Atjih : he is said to have been a stranger from the West* who 
came to these shores to preach the faith of the Prophet: here 
he made many proselytes, married a wife from among the Inha¬ 
bitants of the country and was hailed by them as their king, under 
the half-Sanskrit p half-Arabic title of Sri Paduka Sultan. 1 

It seems very possible that the success of this mission was 
short-lived and that the work was not continued, since Maro 1 
Polo, who spent five months on the north coast of Sumatra in 
139^1 speaks of all the inhabitants being idolaters, except in the 
petty kingdom of Parlzkk on the north-^ist comer of the island* 
where, too, only the townspeople w ere Muhammadans, for u this 
kingdom, you must know, is so much frequented by the Saracen 
merchants that they have converted the natives to the Law of 
Mahomet/ but the hill-people were all idolaters and cannibals.- 
Further, one of the Malay chronicles says that it was Sultan 
# A 1 I Mughayyat Shah who reigned over Aijih from 1507 to 15*3, 
who first set the example of embracing Islam r in which he was 
followed by his subjects* But it h not improbable that the 
honour of being the first Muslim ruler of the state, has been 
here attributed as an added glory tn the monarch who founded 
the greatness of Aijih and began to extend its sway over the 
neighbouring country, and that he rather effected a revival of, 
or imparted a fresh Impulse to, the religious life of his subjects 
than gave to them their first knowledge of the faith of the 
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Prophet For Islam had certainly set lirm foot In Sumatra long 
before his time. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century,, the Sharif of 
Mecca sent a mission to convert the people of Sumatra. The 
leader of the party was a certain Shaykh lsma l U: the first 
place on the island at which they touched 1 after leaving Malabar, 
was Pasuri (probably situated a little way down the west coast), 
the people of which were persuaded by their preaching to 
embrace Islam* They then proceeded northward to Lambri and 
then coasted round to the other side of the island and sailed 
as far down the east coast as Aru 1 nearly opposite Malacca, and 
in both of these places their efforts were crowned with a 
tike success. At Aru they made inquiries for Samudra, a 
city on the north coast of the island which seems to have been 
the special object of their mission, and found that they had passed 
it. Accordingly they retraced their course to Farlilk, where 
Marco Polo had found a Muhammadan community a few 
years before, and having gained fresh converts here also, they 
went on to Samudra. This city and the kingdom of the same 
name had lately been founded by a cErtain Mara Silo, who wa^ 
persuaded by Shaykh ImfcE'll to embrace Islam, and took tJit 
name of Malik u-j Silih. He married the daughter of the king of 
Parllk, by whom he had two sons, and in order 10 have a prineb 
paUty to leave to each, he founded the Muhammadan city and 
kingdom of Pasei, also on the north coast, 1 When Ibn Bn tut ah 
visited the island in 13451 he found the elder of these sons, 
Maiiku'i Zaliir, reigning at Saniudra. This prince displayed all 
the state of Muhammadan royalty s and his dominions extended 
for many days 1 journey along the coast; he was a zealous and 
orthodox Muslim, fond of holding discussions with jurisconsults 
and theologians, and his court was frequented by poets and men 
of learning. Ibn Bajutah gives us the names of two jurisconsults 
who had come 1 hither from Persia and also of a noble who had 
gone on an embassy to Delhi on behalf of the king—which shows 
that Sumatra was already in touch with several parts of the 
Muhammadan world. Maliku-g Zlliir was also a great general, 
and made war on the heathen of the surrounding country until 
they submitted to his rule and paid tribute, 1 

1 Yule's Mirca Fulo, woL S’, pp, 237 , 
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Islam had undoubtedly by this time made great progress in 
Sumatra and after having established itself along the coast, began 
to make its way inland The mission of Shay kb Is mil 1 i I and his 
party had borne fruit abundantly, for a Chinese traveller who 
visited the island in 14131 speaks of Lacnbri as having a popula¬ 
tion of 1000 families, all of whom were Muslims 11 and very good 
people, while the king and people of the kingdom of Aru were 
alt ot the same faith. 1 It was either about the close of the same 
century or in the fifteenth century', that the religion of the 
Prop]iet found adherents in the great kingdom of Menangkabau, 
whose territory at one time extended from one shore to another, 
and over a great part of the island, N. and 5 . of the 
equator.* Though its power had by this time much declined, 
still as an ancient stronghold oi Hinduism, it presented great 
obstacles in the way ui the progress of the new religion. 
Despite this fact, Islam eventually took firmer mot among the 
subjects of this kingdom than among the majority of the inha¬ 
bitants of the interior of the island,* Jt is very- remarkable that 
this the most central people of the island should have been more 
thoroughly converted than the inhabitants of so many other 
districts that were more accessible to foreign influences. To the 
present day, the inhabitants of the Batta country are still heathen, 
with some few exceptions, u.g rJ some living on the borders of 
Atjih have been converted, by their Muhammadan neighbours,* 
ethers dwelling in the mountains of the Rau country oti the 
equator have likewise become Musalmans 1 ; on the cast coast also 
conversions of Battas. who come much in contact with Malays, 
are not uncommon. 1 In Central Sumatra there is still a large 
heathen population, though the majority of the inhabitants are 
Muslima; but even these latter are very ignorant of their rdi- 
gioti, with the exception of a few hnjis and religious teachers : 
even among the peopleof Korintji who are for the most part zealous 
adherents of the Ciith, there are certain sections of the popula- 
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lion who still worship the gods of their pagan ancestor^ 1 
Efforts are* however, being made towards a religious revival and 
the Muslim missionaries are making fresh conquests from among 
the heathen, especially along the west coast." In the district of 
Sipirok a religious teacher attached to the mosque in the town of 
the same name has, in a quarter of a century, converted the 
whole population of this district to Islam* with the exception of 
the Christians who are to be found there, mostly descendants 
of former slaves. 3 

The Introduction of Islam Into Falcmbang is so closely con¬ 
nected with the history of Java, that it will be more proper to 
speak of it when we give an account of that island. It was from 
Java that Islam was first brought Into the Lampong districts 
that farm the anthem extremity of Sumatra, by a chieftain of 
these districts, named Minak Kamala Bumi. About the end of 
the fifteenth century, he crossed over die Strait of Sunda to the 
kingdom of Banten on the west coast of Java, which had accepted 
the teachings of the Muslim missionaries a few years before the 
date of his visit; here he too embraced hlam, and after making 
the pilgrimage to Mecca* spread the knowledge of his newly 
adopted faitli among his fellow-couimyinen.* This religion has 
made considerable progre^ among the Lampdngs, and most of 
their villages have mosques in them, but the old superstition* 
still linger on in paris of the interior.* 

In the early part of this century a religious revival was set on 
foot in Sumatra* which was not without its influence in promote 
ing the further propagation of Islam, fn lSoj three Sumatran 
bajis returned from Mecca to their native country : during their 
stay in the holy city they had been profoundly influenced by the 
Wahhabi movement for the reformation of Islam, and were now 
eager to introduce the same reforms among their fellow-country¬ 
men and to stir up in them a purer and more zealous religious 
life; Accordingly they began to preach the strict monotheism 
of tht Wahhlbl sect, forbade prayers to saints drinking and 
gambling and all other practices contrary to the law of the 
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0 ur p !f]. They triadu a Dumber of proselytes both from among 
their co-religionists and the heathen population. They later 
declared a JihEd against the Battas t and in the handsot unscrupu¬ 
lous and ambitious men the movement lost its original character 
and degenerated into a savage and bloody war of conquest. In 
1S2J these so-called Padris came into conflict with the Dutch 
Government and it was not until 183S that thetr last stronghold 
was taken and their power broken, 1 

CHntised Malays of the Malay Peninsula trace their 
origin to migrations from Sumatra, especially from Muningluibiu, 
die famous kingdom mentioned above, which is said at one time 
to have been the most powerful on the island ; some of the chiefs 
of the interior states of the southern part of the Malay Peninsula 
stifl receive their investiture from this place. At what period 
these colonies from the heart of Sumatra settled in the interior 
of the Peninsula, is matter of conjecture, but Singapore and the 
southern extremity of the Peninsula seem to have received a 
colony in the middle of the twelfth century, by the descendants 
of which Malacca was founded about a century later.® Prom its 
advantageous situation in the highway of eastern commerce it 
soon became a large and flourishing city, and there u little doubt 
but that Islam was introduced by the Muhammadan merchants 
who settled here .' 1 the .Malay Chronicle of Malacca assigns the 
conversion nf this kingdom to the reign of a certain Sultan 
Muhammad Shah who came to the throne in 1376. But the 
general character of this document makes Sts trustworthiness ex¬ 
ceedingly doubtful*in spite of the likelihood that the dale of so 
important an event would have been exactly noted (as was done 
in many parts of the Archipelago) by a people who, proud of the 
event, would look upon it as opening a new epoch in their 
history. A Portuguese historian gives a much later date, namely 
13^8, jn which year, he says, a came from Arabia and having 
converted the king, gave him the name of Muhammad after the 
Prophet, adding Shah to it,* 

fn the annals of Queda, one of the northernmost of the states 
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d the Malay Peninsula, we have a curious account of the intro- 
duct ion of Mnm into this kingdom, about *.n, 1501, 1 which 
(divested of certain miraculous incidents) is as follows : A learned 
Arab, by name ShavLh ‘AMtt-llih, having come to Qucda, visited 
the Raja and inquired what was the religion of the country. 

« My religion," replied the Raja. *' and that of all my subjects is 
that which has been handed down to us by the people of old. 
Wc all worship idols." *' Then has your highness never heard 
of Islam, and of the Qur’an which descended from God to 
Muhammad, and has superseded all other religions, leasing them 
in the possession of the devil 7 1 11 1 pray you then, if this be 

true," said the Raja, " to instruct and enlighten us in this new 
faith/' In a transport of holy fervour at this request, Shay kb 
‘Abdu-Ulh embraced the Raja and then instructed him in the 
creed. Persuaded by his teaching, the Raja sent for all his jars 
of spirits (to which he was much addicted), and with his own 
hands emptied them on the ground. After this he had all the 
idols of the palace brought out; the idols of gold, and silver, and 
day, and wood were all heaped up in his presence, and were all 
broken and cut to pieces by Shay kb 'Abdu-LUh with his sword 
and with an axe, and the fragments consumed in the fire. 

The Shayfch asked the Raja to assemble all his women of the 
fort and palace. When they all had come into the presence ofthe 
Raja and the Shayih, they were initiated into the doctrines of 
Islam. The- Shay kb was mild and courteous in his demeanour, 
persuasive and soft in his language, so that he gained the hearts 
of the inmates of the palace. 

The Raja soon after sent for his four aged ministers, who, on 
entering the hall, were surprised at seeing a Shayfii seated near 
the Raja. The Raja explained to them the object ofthe Shayfch’s 
coming ; whereupon the four chiefs expressed their readiness to 
follow the example of his highness, saying, “ We hope that Shaykb 
■Abdu-llah will instruct us also/’ The latter hearing these words, 
embraced the four ministers and said that he hoped that, to prove 
their sincerity, they would send for all the people to come to the 
audience hall, bringing with them all the idols that they were 
wont to worship and the idols that had been handed down by the 
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men of former days. The request was complied with and all the 
idols kept by the people were at that very time brought down 
and there destroyed aud burnt to dust; no one was sorry at this 
demolition of their false gods, all were glad to enter the pale of 
Mam. 

Shavkh ‘Abdn-flah after this said to the four ministers, « What 
is the name of your prince?" They replied, *' His name is 
Pra Ong MahdwHngsjL” “ Let us change it for one in the 
language of Islam/’ said the Shavkh- After some consultation, 
the name of the Raja was changed at his request to Sultan 
Muzlafu -1 Shah, because, the Shavfch averred, it is a celebrated 
name and is found in the Our’anJ 

T he Raja now built mosques wherever the population was 
considerable, and directed that to each there should be attached 
forty-four of the inhabitants at least as a settled congregation, for 
a less number would have been few for the duties of religion. So 
mosques were erected and great drums were attached to them to 
be beaten to call the people to prayer on Fridays, Shaykh ‘Abdu¬ 
llah continued for some time to instruct the people in the 
religion of Islam ; they flocked to him from all the coasts and 
districts of Queda and its vicinity, and were initiated by hint into 
its forms and core monies. 

The news of the conversion of the inhabitants of Queda by 
Shay Hi ‘Abdullah reached Atjih, and the Sultan of that country 
and a certain Shaykh Nuru-d Din, an Arab missionary, who had 
come from Mecca, sent some books and a letter, which ran as 
follows:—"This letter is from the Sultan of Atjih and Nuiu*d 
Din to our brother the Sultan of Queda and ShayMi ‘Abdullah 
of Yaman, now in Oueda. We have sent two religious books, in 
order that the faith of Islam may be firmly established and the 
people fully instructed in their duties and in the rites of the 
faith." A letter was sent in reply by the Raja and Shaykh 
‘Abdullah, thanking the donors. So ShayJdi 'AbdudJah re¬ 
doubled his efforts, and erected additional small mosques in all 
the different villages for general convenience, and instructed the 
people in all the rules and observances of the faith. 

1 The farm >-ly does not actually occur in the Qur'an; reference is probably 
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The Raja and his wife were constantly with theShavkh, learning 
to read the Qur'an, The royal pair searched also for some maiden 
of the lineage of the Raja's of the country, to be the Shay let's 
wife. But no one could be found who was willing to give his 
daughter thus in marriage because the holy man was about to 
return to BaghdM p and only waited until he had sufficiently 
instructed some person to supply his place. 

Now at this time the Sultan had three sons,, Raja Mu'azzmi 
Shah t Raja MuljaJnrnad SMb, and Raja SuUytniln Shah. These 
names hud been borrowed from the Qur'an by Shaykh Abdu-lllh 
and bestowed upon the princes, whom he exhorted to be patient 
and slow to anger in their intercourse with their slaves and the 
lower orders audio regard with pity all the slaves of God, and the 
poor and needy,! 

It mi nit not be supposed that the labours of ShayJkh L Abdu-lhlh 
were crowned with complete success for we learn from the 
annals of Atjih that a Sultan of this country who conquered 
Queda in 164^ set himself to ih more firmly establish the faith 
and destroy the houses of the Liar ,T or temples of idols.* Thus a 
century and a half tlapstd before idolatry wa^ completely rooted 
out. 

We poHSt^r nnotlur details of the history of the conversion of 
the Malays of the Peninsula, hut in many places the graves, of the 
Arab missionaries who first preached the Faith to them, are 
honoured by these people* Their long intercourse with the 
Arabs and the Muslima of the East cnass of India has made them 
very rigid observers of their religious duties, and they have the 
reputation of being the most exemplary Muhammadans af the 
Archipelago - f at tile same time their constant contact with the 
Hindus, Buddhist^ Christians and pagans of their own country 
has made them liberal and tolerant. They are very strict in 
the keeping of chu fast of Ramadan and in performing the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, The religious interests of the people are 
always considered the *ame time as their temporal welfare ; 
and when a village is found to contain more than forty houses 
and is considered to be uf ;l si^e that necessitates it* organisation 
and the appointment of the regular village officer*' a public 

1 A translation ai the K ciIlUIi annals, by LsruL^Col. Jatnes Lyw, to! ttl 
PV : 474 - 477 ’ 
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preacher is always included among the number and a mosque is 
formally buik and instituted. -1 

In the North where the Malay state* border on Siam, Mim has 
exercised considerable influence on the Siamese Buddhists ; those 
who have here been converted are called Samsams and speak a 
language that is a mixed jargon of the languages of the two 
people. 1 Converts are also made from among the wild tribes of 
the Peninsula. 3 

™ We must now go back several centuries in order to follow 
out the history of the conversion of Java, The preaching and 
promulgation of the doctrines of Islam in this island were 
undoubtedly for a long time entirety the result of the labours 
of individual merchants or of the leaders of small colonies, for 
in java there was no central Muhammadan power to throw 
in its influence on the side of the new religion or enforce the 
acceptance of it by warlike means. On the contrary, the Muslim 
missionaries came in contact with a Hindu civilisation that had 
thrust its roots deep into the life of the country and had raised 
the Javanese to a high level of culture and progress—expressing 
itself moreover in institutions and laws radically different, to those 
of Arabia, Even up to the present day, the Muhammadan law 
has failed to establish itself absolutely, even where the authority 
r?f Mam is generally predominant, and there is stiU a constant 
struggle between the adherents of the old Malayan usages and 
the JJijls, who having made the pilgrimage to Mecca, return 
enthusiastic for a strict observance of Muslim Law* Conse¬ 
quently the work of con version must have proceeded very 
slowly, and we can say with tolerable certainty that while part 
of the history of this proselytising movement may be disentangled 
from legends and traditions, much of it must remain wholly 
unknown to us. In the Malay Chronicle which purports to give 
us an account of the first preachers of the faith* what was 
undoubtedly the work of many generations and must have been 
carried on through many centuries, is comprised within the 
compass of a few years ; and, as frequently happens in popular 
histories, a few well-known names gain the fame and credit 
that belongs of right Lo the patient labours of their unknown 
predecessors.* Further, the quiet p unobtrusive labours of many 
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of those missionaries would not be likely to attract the notice 
of the chronicler, whose attention would naturally be fixed rather 
on the doings of kings and princes, and of those who came in 
dose relationship to them. Hot failing such larger knowledge, 
we must fain be content with the facts that have been handed 
down to us. 

In the following pages, therefore, ft is proposed to give a brief 
sketch of the establishment of the Muhammadan religion in thi?. 
island, as presented in the* native chronicle, which, though full of 
contradictions and fables, has undoubtedly a historical foundation, 
as is attested by the inscriptions on the tombs of the chief 
personages mentioned and the remains of ancient cities, etc. The 
following account therefore may, in the want of any other 
authorities, be accepted as substantially correct, with the caution 
above mentioned against ascribing too much efficacy to the 
proselytising efforts of individuals. 

The first attempt to introduce Islam into Java was made by a 
native of the island about the dose of the twdfth century. The 
first king of Pajajaran, a state in the western part of the island, 
left two sons ; of these, the elder chose to follow the profession of 
a merchant and undertook a trading expedition to India, leaving 
the kingdom to his younger brother, who succeeded to the throne 
in the year 1190 with the title of Prjbu Munding Sari In tilt 
course of his wanderings, the elder brother fell in with some Arab 
merchants, and was by them converted to Islam, taking the name 
of Hois Purwa, 

On hb return to his native country, he tried with the help of an 
Arab missionary to convert his brother and the royal family to hi- 
ne*v faith ; but, hb efforts proving unsuccessful, he fled into the 
jungle for fear of the king and his unbelieving subject^ and wi! 
hear no more of him. 1 

In the latter half of the fourteenth century, a missionary' move¬ 
ment,, winch was attended with greater success, was instituted bv 
a certain MawlAnn Malik Jbrihim, who landed on the east coast of 
Java with some of his co-rcligionists, and established himself near 
the town of Gresikp opposite the island of Madura. He Ls said to 
have traced bis descent to Za.ynu-1 'Abiding great-grandson of 


1 Veda wl, ti. p. I43. 
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the Prophet, and to have been cousin of the Raja of Cbcrmen. 1 * 3 
Here he occupied himself successfully in the work of conversion, 
and speedily gathered .9 small hand of believers around him- 
Later ewip he was joined by his cousin, the Raja of Chenneti, who 
^me in the hope of converting the Raja af the Hindu Kingdom 
of Majapahit^ and of forming an alliance with him by offering his 
daughter in marriage. On his arrival he sent his son to MajapafaiL 
to arrange an interview, while he busied himself in the buildingof 
a mosque and the conversion of the inhabitants, A meeting of 
the two princes took place accordingly, but before the favourable 
impression then produced could be followed up, a sickness broke 
out among the people of the Raja of Chermcn, which carried off 
his daughter, three of his nephews who had accompanied him, 
and a great part of his retinue ; whereupon he himself returned 
to his own kingdom. These misfortunes prejudiced the mind of 
the Raja of Majapahit against the new faith, which he said should 
have better protected its votaries : and the mission accordingly 
foiled. Maw fIni Ibrahim however remained behind, in charge of 
the tombs * of his kinsfolk and co-religionist^ and himself died 
t wenty-one years later, in 1410, and was buried at Gressk, where 
his tomb ia still venerated as that of the first apostle of Islam to 
Java. 

A Chinese Mu sal man, who accompanied the envoy of the 
Emperor of China to Java in the capacity of interpreter, six years 
before the death of MawJona Ibrahim, Le. in 1413, mentions the 
presence of his coreligionists in this island in his H General 
Account of the Shores of the Ocean/ 1 where lie says, “ In this 
country there are three kinds of people. First the Muhammadans, 
who have come from the west t and have established themselves 
here ; their dress and food is clean and proper ; second, the 
Chinese who have run away and settled here ; what they eat and 
u be is also wry line, and many of them have adopted the Muham¬ 
madan religion and observe its precepts. The third kind are the 
natives, who are very ugly and uncouth, they go about with un¬ 
combed heads and naked feet, and believe devoutly in devils, 

1 The *E tuition of h not known, Vcih ( 3 ), toL ii, p, iEj, oMajedsire* 

ihnt $fc may hive been in ludui. 
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theirs being one of the countries called devil-countries in 
Buddhist books. ir 1 

We now approach the period in which the rule of the Muham¬ 
madans became predominant in the island, after their religion 
had been introduced into it for nearly a century ; and here it will 
be necessary to enter a little more closely into the details of the 
history in order to show that this was not the result of any 
fanatical movement stirred up by the Arabs, but rather of a 
revolution carried out by the natives of the country themselves/ 
who {though they naturally gained strength from the bond of a 
common faith) were stirred up to unite in order to wrest the 
supreme power from the hands of their heathen fellow-country¬ 
men, not by the preaching of a religious war, but through the 
exhortations of an ambitious aspirant to the throne who had a 
wrong to avenge.® 

The political condition of the island may be described as 
follows;—The central and eastern provinces of the island, which 
were the most wealthy and populous and the furthest advanced 
in civilisation,. were under the sway of the Hindu kingdom of 
Majapahit. Further west were Cheribon and several other petlv, 
independent princedoms ; while the rest of ihu island 1 including 
all the districts at its western extremity, was subject to the King 
of Pajajaran. 

The King of Majapahit had married a daughter of the prince 
of Champa, a small Kate in Cambodia, east of the Gulf of Siam. 
She being jealous of a favourite concubine of the King, he sent 
this concubine away to his sort Aria Damar, governor of Fak'm- 
bang in Sumatra* where she gave birth to a son, Kaden Fatah, 
who was brought up a* one of the governor's awn children. 
This child (as we shall see) was destined in after years to work a 
terrible vengeance for the cruel treatment of his mother. 
Another daughter of the prince of Champa had married an Arab 
who had come to Champa to preach the faith of Ishm. 4 From 
this union was bom Radcn Rail mat, who was carefully brought 
up by hit father in the Muhammadan religion and is still vener- 


1 Gromevridt, pp. rii. 49-50. 
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ated by the Javanese aa the chief apostle of Islam to their 
country. 1 

When he reached the age of twenty t his parents sent him with 
letters and presents to his unde, the King of Mafapahit. On his 
way, he stayed for two months at Palembang, as the guest of 
Damac, whom he almost persuaded to become a Musalman f only 
he dared not openly profess it for fear of the people who were 
so strongly attached to their ancient superstitions. Continuing 
his journey Radcn Rahmat came to Gresik, where an Arab 
missionary, Shay kb Mawlana Jamadnd Kubrf, hailed him as the 
promised Apostle of Islam to East Java, and foretold that the hill 
of paganism was at hand, and that his labours would be crowned by 
the conversion oF many to the faith. At Majapahil he was very 
kindly received by the King and Lhe princess of Champa. 
Although the King was unwilling himself to become a convert to 
Islam, yet he conceived such an attachment and respect for 
Raden Rahman, that he made him. governor over 3000 families at 
Am pel, on the east coast, a little south of Gresik, allowed him 
the free exercise of his religion and gave him permission to make 
converts. Here after some time he gained over most of those 
placed under him, to Islam. 

Ampcl was now the chief scat of Islam In Java, and the fame 
of the ruler who was so zealously working for the propagation of 
his religion, spread far and wide. Hereupon a certain Mawlina 
Ishaq came to Ampel to assist him in the work of conversion, 
and was aligned the task of spreading the faith in the kingdom 


1 This gMeaJogici] table will make tbeie nditfocullipCr ^ u dJ a* ollisn 
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□f Balambangan, in the extreme eastern extremity of the island. 
Kere he cured the daughter of the King, who was grievou^v sick t 
and the grateful father gave her to him in marriage. She 
ardently embraced the faith of Islam and her father allowed him¬ 
self to receive instruction in the same, but when the MawMnt 
urged him to openly profess it f as he had promised to do, if his 
daughter were cured, he drove him from his kingdom, and gave 
orders that the child that was soon to be born of his daughter 
should be killed. But the mother secretly sent the infant away 
to Gresik to a rich Muhammadan widow V who brought him up 
with all a mother's care and educated him until he was twelve 
years oId T when she entrusted him to Raden Rahmat. Hc r after 
learning the history of the child, gave him the name of Raden 
Paku, and In course of time gave him also his daughter in 
marriage- Raden Paku afterwards built a mosque at Giii, to the 
south-west of Gresik, where he converted thousands to the faith j 
his influence became so great, that after the death of Raden 
Rahman, the King of Majapahit made him governor of A tope! 
and Gresik. 3 Meanwhile several missions were instituted from 
Gresik. Two sons of Raden Rahmat established themselves at 
difTercnt parts of the north-east coast and made themselves 
famous by their religious ieal and the conversion of many of the 
inhabitants of those parts, Raden Rah mat also sent £ missionary, 
by name Shaykh KTudlfab Husayn, across to the neighbouring 
island of Madura h where be built a mosque and won over many 
to the faith. 

In the Western provinces, the work of conversion was being 
carried on by Shaykh NQru-d Din Ibrahim, who after many 
wanderings in the Archipelago, at length in 1412 settled in 
Chenbon. Here he gained a great reputation by the cure of a 
woman afflicted with leprosy, and thousands came to him to be 
instructed in the tenets of the new religion. At first the 
neighbouring chiefs tried to set themselves against the movement* 
but finding that their opposition w r as of no avail, they suffered 
themselves to be carried along with the tide and many of them 
became converts to the faith. 

We must return now to Aria Damar p the governor of F&tem- 

1 The tUfrnnry trf this Woman t* hslrl in great httUtMir hy the Javanese, and 
manv cocur to pray \if her grave. Set Hrumun4 lk lS&, 
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bang, (See p. 307+) He appears to have brought up his children 
in the religion which he himself feared openly to profess, and he 
now sent Raden Pauh T when he had reached the age of twenty „ 
together with his foster brother Radon Husayn, who was two 
years younger! to Java, where they landed at Gresik* Raden 
Fatah P aware of his extraction and enraged at the cruel treatment 
his mother had received, refused to accompany his foster brother 
to Majapahil, but stayed with Raden Rah mat at Arnpd while 
Radon Eusayn went on to the capital, where he was weU received 
and placed in charge of a district and afterwards made general of 
the army* 

Meanwhile Raden Fatah married a granddaughter of Raden 
Rahmatp and formed an establishment in a place of great natural 
strength called Bintaia, in the centre of a marshy country p to the 
west of Gresik. As soon as the King of Majapahit heard of this 
new settlement, he sent Raden Hiisayn to his brother with 
orders to destroy it unless its Founder would Lome tj. the capital 
and pay homage. This Raden Husayn prevailed upon him to do, 
and lie went to the court, where his likeness to the king was a: 
once recognised, and where he was kindly received and formally 
appointed governor of Bin Lara, Still burning for revenge and 
bent on the destruction of his father's kingdom, he returned to 
Ampel where he revealed his plans to Raden Rahmat. Tilt* 
latter endeavoured to moderate bis anger, reminding him that he 
had never received anything but kindness at the hands of the 
king of Majapahit, his father f and that while the prince was 50 
just and so beloved, his religion forbade him to make war upon 
or itt any way to injure him. However, unpersuaded bv these 
exhortations, (as the sequel shows), Raden Patah returned to 
Bintara, which was now dally increasing in importance and 
population, while great numbers of people in the surrounding 
country were being converted to Islam. He had formed apian 
of building a great mosque, but shortly after the work had been 
commenced, news arrived of the severe illness of Raden Rahmat- 
He hastened to Ampel, where he found the chief missionaries 
of Islam, gathered round the bed of him they looked upon 
as their leader* Among them were the two sons of Raden 
Rahmat mentioned above (p. 309), Raden Faku of GIri T and five 
others. A few days afterwards Raden Rahmat breathed his last, 
and the only remaining obstacle to Raden Fatalfs revengeful 
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schemes was thus removed. The eight chiefs accompanied him 
back to Bintara, where they assisted in the completion of the 
mosque, 1 and bound themselves by a solemn oath to assist him 
in hU attempt against Majapahit, AH the Muhammadan princes 
joined this confederacy, with the exception of Raden Husajm, 
who with ah his followers remained true to his master, and 
refused to throw in his lot with his rebellious co-religionists. 

A lengthy campaign followed, into the details of which we 
need not enter, but in 1478 after a desperate battle which lasted 
seven days, Majapahit fell and the Hindu supremacy in Eastern 
java was replaced by a Muhammadan power. A short time after, 
Radcn Husayri was besieged with his followers in a fortified 
place and compelled to surrender and brought to Ampel T where 
he was kindly received by his brother. A large number of those 
who remained faithful to the old Hindu religion fled in 34’* 1 to 
the island of Bali r where thu worship of Siva is still the prevailing 
rt iigiuu. J Others seem to have formed small kingdoms, under leu.- 
Icadership uf princes of the house of Majapahit, which rumasned 
heathen for some time after the fall of tins great Hindu capita]. 

While these events were Lranspiring in the Eastern part*?, 
of the island, the missionaries of Islam were not idle in the 
West. Shaykbi frvuni-d Din Ibrahim of Cheribon sent his son, 
Aiawialla Hasanu-d Din, to preach the faith of Islam in Bauten, 
the most westerly province of the island, and a dependency of 
the heathen kingdom of Fajajaram Here his efforts were 
attended with considerable success, among the converts being a 
body of ascetics, 800 in number. It is especially mentioned in 
the annali of this part of the country' that the young prince won 

1 Th Li mosque Ls suit itnhtiiny; and ii lookedup^n hj tic Javanese ii one of like 
mint sa,CrtJ o-bjecu in their idaml. 

* The people of Ball to tbd present day have the imM iflibus cJforta of 

the \T aihaitiiim jlBnn to indue? them to accept the (kith of Idartt, though &©tO tlfflt 
to time conversions tiATc betft caul? and a suniiJl native Muhammadan community 
hA* been formed* numbering about mull out of a popuiaiion ttf over Ml 

Ihumand. The hvouiaLlc usual ion ol the for purposes uJ route hu iIvhvi 

IttMCtol a number of forcejpers In its shore 1 *, who have m many CA 9 es taken up 1 
peituiibem rc*i lieii k In the u Land. Wbil e utinc of Hvw Kttbn have i 3 .wiyi he! 1L 
thcnuelirea aiiof from the natives of the coimtiy, other* have formed mammon taj 
alliance* with thrm and have consequent Jy become Tucked into the ioswa of tlw 
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ing them to deny their raVOiirU eTqod nt swine r i fteih for the sake of the worship 
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over those whom he converted to Islam, solely by the gentle 
means of pervasion* and ant by the sword, 1 He afterwards 
went with his father on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and on bis return 
assisted Radeu Fatah in his attack on Majapahit, 

But the progress of Islam in the West of Java seems to have 
been much slower than in the East; a Jong struggle ensued 
between the worshippers of Siva and the followers of the 
Prophet, and it was not probably until the middle of the next 
century that the Hindu kingdom of PajajaTan, which in one period 
of the history of Java seems to have exercised suzerainty over 
the princedoms m the western part of the island, came to an end r - 
whiic other smaller heathen communities survived to a much 
later period, 3 —some even to the present day. The history'of 
one of these—Eire socalled Eaduwis—te of especial interest* they 
are the descendants of the adherent* of the old religion, who 
after the fall of Fajajaran fied into the woods and the recesses of 
the mountains, where they might uninterruptedly carry out the 
observances of their ancestral faith. In later times when they 
submitted to the rule of the Musaiman Sultan of Bamen. they 
were allowed to continue in the exercise of their religion, on 
condition that no increase should be allowed in the number* of 
those who professed this idolatrous faith*; and strange to say T 
they still observe this custom although the Dutch rule has been 
so long established in Java, and sets them free from the necessity 
ijf obedience to this ancient agreement. They strictly limit their 
number to forty households, and when the community increases 
beyond this limit, one family or more has to leave this inner 
circle and settle among the Muhammadan population in one of 
the surrounding villages, 1 

But, though the work of conversion m the West of Java pro¬ 
ceeded more slowly than in the other parts of the island, yet F 
owing largely to the Tact that Hinduism had not taken such deep 
root among the people here, as in the centre of the island, the 
victory of Islam over the heathen worship which it supplanted 
was more complete than in the districts which came more im¬ 
mediately under the rule of tile Rajas of MajappJiit. The 
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Muhammadan law h here a living force and the civilisation 
brought into the country from Arabia has interwoven Itself with 
the government and the life of the people ; and it has been 
remarked that at the present day. the Muhammadans of West 
Java, who study their religion at ail or have performed the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, form as a rule the most intelligent and 
prosperous part of the population. 1 

We have already seen that large sections of the Javanese re¬ 
mained heathen for centuries after the establishment of Muham¬ 
madan kingdoms in the island ; at the present day the whole 
population of Java, with some trifling exceptions, is wholly 
Muhammadan, and though many superstitions and customs have 
survived among them from the days of their pagan ancestors, still 
the tendency is continually in the direction of the guidance of 
thought and conduct in accordance with the teaching of Islam. 

This long work of conversion has proceeded peacefully and gradu¬ 
ally; and the growth of Muslim states in this Island belongs rather 
to its political than to its religious history, since the progress of 
the religion has been achieved by the work rather of missionaries 
than of prmces- 

While the Musalmans of Java wore plotting against the Hindu 
Government and taking the rule of the country into their own 
hands by force, a revolution of a wholly peaceful character was 
being carried on in other parts of the Archipelago through the 
preaching of the Muslim missionaries who were slowly but surely 
achieving success in their proselytising efforts. Let us first turn 
our attention to the history' of this propagandist movement in the 
Molucca islands. 

The trade in doves must; have brought the Moluccas into con- Holuctu. 
tact with the islanders of the western half of the Archipelago 
from very early times, and the converted Javanese and other 
Malays who came into these islands to trade, spread their faith 
among the inhabitants of the coast.® The companions of Magellan 
brought back a curious story of the way in which these men intro¬ 
duced their rtdigiuus doctrines among the Muluccans. 11 The 
kings of these islands 1 a few years before the arrival of the 

1 L- w. c. van den Berg {()* pp. 354. C pp 
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Spaniards began to believe in the immortality of the soul, in¬ 
duced by no other argument but that they had seen a VEry beau¬ 
tiful little bird, that never settled 00 the earth nor on anything 
that was of the earth, and the Mahometans, who traded a> 
mure Hants in those islands, told them that this little bird was bo nr 
in paradise, and that paradise is the place where rest the souls of 
those that are dead. And for this reason these seignora joined 
the sect of Mahomet, because it promises many marvellous things 
of this place of the souls/' 1 

Islam seems first to have begun to make progress here in the 
fifteenth century. A heathen king of Tidor yielded to the per¬ 
suasions of an Arab, named Shaykh Maniur, and embraced Islam 
together with many of his subjects. The heathen name of the 
king. Tjireli Ujatu, was changed to that of Jam3hi-d Din, while 
his eldest son was called Mansur after their Arab teacher/ It was 
the latter prince who entertained the Spanish expedition that 
reached Tidor in 1^21, shortly after the fit-fated death of Magellan, 
Pigafetta, the historian of this expedition, calls him Raia Sultan 
Maine r, and says that he was more than fifty-five years old, and 
that not fifty years had passed since the Muhammadans came to 
live in these islands. 3 

Islam seems to have gained a fooling on the neighbouring 
island of Ternatc a little earlier. The Portuguese who came to 
this island the same year as the Spaniards reached Tidor, were in¬ 
formed by the inhabitants that it had been introduced a little more 
than eighty years/ 

According to the Portuguese account 1 also the Sultan of 
Ternate was the first of the Mufuctran chieftains who became a 


The mast pawrriu] : hi* territory erfesfhd over Trmile md die ncfghTuiirfrfl; 
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Muhammadan. This prince* who occupied the foremost place 
among the independent rulers in these islands, is said to have 
made a journey to Gresik, in Java, in order to embrace the 
Muhammadan faith there, in 1415. 1 Tsls m , however, seems al 
first to have made but slow progress, and to have met with con. 
sid enable opposition from those islanders who dung zealously to 
their old superstitions and mythology. So that the old idolatry 
lasted on for some time! crudely mured up with the teachings of 
the Qtir p 5n, and keeping the minds of the people in a perpetual 
state of incertitude, 3 ^ 

The Portuguese conquest also made the progress of Islam 
slower than it would otherwise have been. They drove out the 
Qatflp whom they found instructing the people in the doctrines of 
Muhammad, and spread Christianity among the heathen popu 
lad on with some considerable, though short-lived success.* For 
when the Muiuccaus took advantage of the attention of the 
Portuguese being occupied with their own domestic troubles, in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century, to try to shake off their 
power, they instituted a fierce persecution against the Christians, 
many of whutn suffered martyrdom, and others recanted, so that 
Christianity lost all the ground it had gained, 4 and from this rime 
onwards, the opposition to the political domination of the Chris¬ 
tians secured a readier welcome for the Muslim teachers who came 
in increasing number* from the west, 5 The Dutch completed the 
destruction of Christianity in the Moluccas by driving out the 
Spanish and Portuguese from these islands in the seventeenth 
century, whereupon the Jesuit fathers carried off the few remain* 
mg Christians of Ternate with them to the Philippines* 

From these islands Islam spread into the rest of the Moluccas \ 
though for some time the conversions were confined to the in¬ 
habitants of the coast J Most of the converts came from among 

1 BokemCTTf, p, J$. 3 Atgcnmlif PE- 3 +’ 
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the Malays, who compose the whole population of the smaller 
3 *lands h but inhabit the coast-Lands only of the larger tines, the 
interior being inhabited by Aifurs. But converts in later times 
were drawn from among the latter also, 1 Even so early as 1 ^21 r 
there was a Muhammadan king of GLIolo, a kingdom on the 
western side of the northern limb of the island of HakmaheraA 
Tti modern times the existence of certain regulations, devised for 
the benefit of the state-religion, has facilitated to some extent die 
progress of the Muhammadan religion among the Alfurs of the 
mainland, e.g. if anyone of them is discovered to have had illicit 
intercourse with a Muhammadan girl, he must marry her and be¬ 
come a Muslim ; any of the Alfur women who marry Muhamma¬ 
dans must embrace the Faith of their husbands ; offence* against 
the law may be atoned for by conversion to Islam ; and in tiding 
up any vacancy that may happen to occur among the chiefs, Less 
regard is paid to the Lawful claims of a candidate than to his 
readiness to become a Musaimam 1 

Similarly, Islam in Borneo is mostly confined to the coast, 
although it had gained a footing in the island as early as the be¬ 
ginning of the sixteenth century. About this time, it was adopted 
by the people of Banjarmasin, a kingdom on the southern side, 
which had been tributary to the Hindu kingdom of Majapahit, 
until its overthrow in 1478 *3 they owed their conversion to one 
of the Muhammadan states that rose on the ruins of the latter. 1 
The story is that the people of Banjarmasin asked for askance 
towards the suppression nf a revolt, and that it was given on con¬ 
dition that they adopted the new religion ; whereupon a number 
of Muhammadans came over from Java, suppressed the revolt and 
effected the work of conversion. 1 On the N. 4 V. coast, the 
Spaniards found a Muhammadan king at Bninai, when they 
reached this place in ijat J A Little later, 1550, it was introduced 
into the kingdom of Sukkadaiia ,*in the’western part of the island, 
by Arabs coming from Palembang in Sumatra,® The reigning 
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king refused to abandon the faith of his fathers, but during the 
forty years that elapsed before hb death (in *590}* the new rehgkKi 
appears to have made considerable progress. His successor became 
a Musahnan and married the daughter of a prince of a neighbour¬ 
ing island* in which apparently Islam had been long established l ; 
during his reign, a traveller, 1 who visited the island in i6oo r speaks 
of Muhammadan is tn as being a common religion along the coast. 
The inhabitants of the interior, however, he teDs us, were all 
idolaters—as indeed they remain for the most part to the present 
day. 

The progress of Islitm in the kingdom of Sukkadana seems now 
to have drawn the attention of Che centre of the Muhammadan 
world to this distant spot, and in the reign of the next prince, a 
certain ShaySt Shamsu-d Din came from Mecca bringing with him 
a present of a copy of the OtiriJn and a large hyacinth ring, 
together with a letter in which this defender of the faith received 
the honourable tide of Sultan Muhammad Safiyu-d Din* 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century one of the inland 
tribes, called the Idaans, dwelling in the interior of N, Romeo, 
b said to have looked upon the Muhammadans of the coast with 
very great respect, as having a religion which they themselves 
had not yet gut. 4 Palrymple, who obtained his information on 
the I dan ns of Borneo during his visit to Suln from 1761 to i;&4 t 
tells us that they +s entertain a just regret of their own ignorance^ 
and a mean idea of themselves on that account; for, when they 
come into the houses, or vessel*, of the Mahometans, they pay 
them the utmost veneration* as superior intelligences, who know 
their Creator ; they will nut sit down where the Mahometans 
sleep, nor will they put thdr fingers into the same chunam, or 
betel box, but receive a portion with the utmost humility, and 
in every instance denote, with the most abject attitudes and 
gesture r the Venerarion they entertain for a Gi^d unknown, in 
the respect they pay to those who have a knowledge of Him-” 1 
These people appear since that time to have embraced the 

1 Veth (a), I. p, T93* 

1 Olivier de N«*t (Klltdire gtwulc dcs vrpyjfcgesi rnL iw. p. Jaj), (The 
Hague, 1756) 
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Muhammadan faiths one of the numerous instances of the 
powerful impression that Islam produces upon tribes that are 
low do™ in the scale of civilisation. From time to time other 
accessions have been gained in the persons of the numerous 
colonists, Arabs, Bugis and Malays, as well as Chinese (who have 
had settlements here since the seventh century),* and of the slaves 
introduced into the island from different countries ; so that at 
the present day the Muhammadans of Borneo area very mixed 
race, 1 Many of these foreigners were still heathen when they 
first came to Borneo, and of a higher civilisation than the Dyaks 
whom they conquered or drove into Che interior, where they 
mostly still remain heathery except in the western part of the 
island, in which from time to lime small tribes of Dyaks embrace 
Islam . 4 

CVM <4. In the island of Celebs we find a similar slow growth of the 
Muhammadan religion, taking its rise among the people of the 
coast and slowly making its way into the interior. Only the 
more civilised portion of the inhabitants has however adopted 
Islam ; this is mainly divided into two tribes, the Macassars and 
the Bugis, who inhabit the south-western peninsula, the latter 
however also forming a large proportion of the coast population 
on the other peninsulas. The interior of the island, except in 



Muhammadan, is still heathen and is populated chiefly by the 
Alfurs, a race low in the rale of dviLisaiion, who also form the 
majority of the inhabitants of the N* t E, and S*E. p gammfas ; 
at the extremity of the first of these peninsulas, in Minahasaa, 
they have in large numbers been converted to Christianity; 
the Muhammadans did not make their way hither until after 
the Portuguese had gained a firm footing in this part of the 
island, and the Alftirs that they converted to Roman Catho¬ 
licism were turned into Protestants by the Dutch, whose 
missionaries have laboured in Minahassa with very considerable 
success. But Islam is slowly making its way among the heathen 
tribes of Alfurs in different parts of the island, both in the districts 
directly ad ministered by the Dutch Government and those under 
the rule of native chiefs.* 
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When Lhc Portuguese first visited the island about 1540, they 
found only a few Muhammadan strangers in Goa, the capita] of 
the Macassar kingdom, the natives being still unconverted and 
it wan not until the beginning of the seventeenth century that 
Islam began to be generally adopted among them. The history 
of the movement is especially interesting, as we have here one of 
the few cases in which Christianity and Islam have been com¬ 
peting for the allegiance of heathen people. One of the incidents 
in this contest is thus admirably told by an old compiler : u The 
discovery of so considerable a country was looked upon by the 
Portuguese as a Matter of Great Consequence, and Measures 
were taken to secure the Affections of those whom it was not 
found easy to conquer : but, on the other hand, capable of being 
obliged, or rendered useful, as their allies, by good usage. The 
People were much braver* and withal had much better Sense 
than most of the Indians ; and therefore, after a little Conver¬ 
sation with the Europeans, they began, in general, to discern 
that there was no Sense or Meaning m their own Religion ; and 
the few of them who had been made Christians by the care of 
Don Antonio GaJvano (Governor of the Moluccas), were not so 
thoroughly instructed themselves as to ho able to teach them a 
hew Faith- The whole People, in general, however, disclaimed 
their old Superstitions, and became Deists at once ; but, not 
satisfied with this* they determined to send, at the same time, 
to Malacca and to Achin, 1 to desire from the one, Christian 
Priests ; and from the other, Doctors of the Mohammedan Law ; 
resolving to embrace the Religion of those Teachers who came 
first among them. Thu Portugese have hitherto been esteemed 
zealous enough for their Religion ; but it seems that Don Rub 
Persia, who was then Governor of Malacca, was a little deficient 
in his Concern for the Faith, since he made a great and very 
unnecessary delay ia sending the Priests that were desired. 

11 On the other hand* the Queen of Achin being a furious 
Mohammedan no sooner received an Account of this Disposition 
in the people of the Island of Celebes than she immediately 
dispatched a vessel full of Doctors of the Law, who in a short 
time, established their Religion effectually among the Inhabitant!. 
Some time after came the Christian Priests, and inveighed bitterly 
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against the Law of Mohammed but to iio Purpose ; the People 
of Celebes had made their Choke, and there was no Possibility 
of bringing them to alter it. One of the Kings of the Island, 
indeed, who had before embraced Christianity, persisted in the 
Faith, and most of his Subjects were converted to ft; but stil] T 
the Bulk of the People of Celebes continued Mohammedans, and 
arc to this Day, and the greatest Zealots for their Religion of 
any in the Indies.*’ 1 

This event is said to have occurred in the year 1605.® The 
frequent references to it in contemporary literature make It im¬ 
possible to doubt the genuineness of the story.* In the little 
principality of Ta!lo t to the north of Gna f with which it has 
always been cottfcdcraicd + is still to be seen the tomb of one of 
the most famous missionaries to the Macassars, by name KMfib 
TuugaL The prince of this state* after his conversion proved 
himself a most realous champion of the new faith, and it was 
through his influence that it was generally adopted by all the 
tribes speaking the Macassar language. The sequel of the move¬ 
ment is not of so peaceful a character. The Macassars were 
carried away by their zeal for their newly-adopted faith, to make 
an attempt to force it on their neighbours the Bugis* The kmc 
of Goa made an offer to the king of Boni to consider him in all 
respects as an equal if he would worship the one true God. The 
latter consulted his people on the matter; who said. fc4 We have 
not yet fought we have not yet been uonquered_ TP They tried 
the issue of a battle and were defeated. The king according!} 
became a Muhammadan and began on his own account to attempt 
by force to impose hm own belief on his subjects and on the 
smaller states, hi* neighbours Strange to say, the people applied 
for help to the king of Macassar t who sent ambassadors to demand 
from the king of Boni an answer to the following questions,— 
Whether the king, in his persecution, was instigated by a par^ 

* A Cfflnpk-fl Hljifofv of Lhc flibf an 4 Fir^re-* the Portslgac Empire in Ehf 
Easi Indira C'dlccLcd chicfljf Ifuirv ihcii ..-wn Writers* John JUftii; 
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ticular revelation from the Prophet?—-or whether he paid 
obedience to some ancient custom ?—or loll owed his own personal 
pleasure? If for the first reason, the king of Goa requested 
information ; if For the second, he would lend his cord in J co- 
operation; if for the third T the king of Boni must desist* for 
those whom he presumed to oppress were the friends of Goa. 
The king of Boni made no reply and the Macassars having 
marched a great army into the country defeated him in three 
successive battles, forced him to liy the country, and reduced 
Boni into a province. After thirty years of subjection, the people 
of Boni, with the assistance of the Dutch, revolted against the 
Macassars, and assumed the headship of tile tribes of Celebes in 
the place of their former masters. 1 The propagation of Islam 
certainly seems to have been gradual and slow among the Bugi*, 1 
but when they had once adopted the new religion, it seems to 
have stirred them up to action, as it did the Arabs, (though Xhh 
newly-a wakened energy' in either case turned in rather different 
directions,!—and 10 have made them what they arc now, at once 
the bravest men and the most enterprising merchants and navigators 
of the Archipelago.® In their trading vessels they make their way 
to all parts of the Archipelago, from the coast of New Guinea to 
Singapore, and ibrif numerous settlements, in the establishment 
of which the Bugis have particularly distinguished ihemsdves, 
have introduced Islam into many a heathen island : e.g, one of 
their colonies is to be found in a state that extends over a con¬ 
siderable part of the south coast of Flores, where, intermingling 
with the native population, that formerly consisted partly of 
Roman Catholics, they have succeeded in, converting all the 
inhabitants of this state to Islam. 4 

In their native island of Celebes also the Bugis have combined 
proselytising efforts whh their commercial enterprises, and in the 


1 Crawfuid, vet Ur pp. 3E5-9. 
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little kingdom nf Bolalng-Mongondou in the northern peninsula 1 
they have succeeded, in the courser of the present century, in 
winning over to Islam a Christian population whose conversion 
dates from the end df the seventeenth century. The first Christian 
king of BoMng-Mongondou was jacobus Manopn (T689-T709L 
in whose reign Christianity spread rapidly, through the influence 
of the Dutch East India Company and the preach Eng of the Dutch 
ciergy-, 1 His successors were all Christian until i E44, when the 
reigning Raja, Jacobus Manuel Manopo, embraced Islam. His 
conversion was the crown of a series of proselytising efforts that 
had been in progress since the beginning of the century, for it 
was about this time that the zealous efforts of some Muhammadan 
traders—Bug is and others—won over some converts to Islam in 
one of the coast towns of the southern kingdom, Mongondou : 
from this same town two trader missionaries, Hakim Bagus and 
Imam Tuweko by name, set out to spread their frith throughout 
the rest of this kingdom. They made a beginning with the 
conversion of some slaves and native women whom they married, 
and these little by little persuaded their friends and relatives to 
embrace the new faith. From Mongondou Islam spread into the 
northern kingdom Bohang ; here, in 1830, the whole population 
was either Christian or heathen^ with the exception of tw r o or 
threo Muhammadan settlers ; but the zealous preachers of Islam, 
the Bug is, and the Arabs who assisted them in their missionary 
labours, soon achieved a widespread success. The Christians, 
whose knowledge of the doctrines of their religion was very 
slight and whose faith was weak, were ill prepared with the 
we spans of controversy to meet the attacks of the rival creed ; 
despised by the Dutch Government, neglected and well nigh 
abandoned by the authorities of the church, they began to look 
on these foreigners, some of whom married and settled among 
them, as their friends. As the work of conversion progressed, 
tile visits of these Bug is and Arabs 1 —at first tare,—became more 
frequent, and their influence in the country very greatly in creased, 
so much so that about an Arab married a daughter of the 

king, Cornells Maitopo, who was himself a Christian : many of 
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the chiefs^ and some of the mo&E powerful among rhem, about the 
same time, abandoned Christianity and embraced Islam. In this 
way Islam had gained a firm footing in his kingdom before Raja 
Jacobus Manuel Manopo became a Muslim In 1B44 ; this prince 
had made repeated applications to the Dutch authorities at 
Manado to appoint a successor to the Christian schoolmaster 
jacobus Bastlaan,—whose death had been a great loss to the 
Christian community—but to no purpose, and learning from the 
resident at Manado that she Dutch Government was quite in¬ 
different as to whether the people of his state were Christians or 
Muhammadans, 50 long as they were loyal, openly declared him¬ 
self a Musalman and tried every means to bring his subjects over 
to the same faith. An Arab missionary look advantage of the 
occurrence of a terrible earthquake in the following year t to 
prophesy the destruction of Eolaang-Mongondou,. unless the 
people speedily became converted to Mam. Many in their 
terror hastened to follow thb advice, and the Raja and his nobles 
lent their support to the missionaries and Arab merchants, whose 
methods of dealing with the dilatory were not always of the 
gentlest. Nearly half the population however still remains 
heathen, but the progress of Islam among them, though slow P 
is continuous and sure, 1 

The neighbouring island of Sambawa likewise probably r 
calved its knowledge of this faith from Celebes, through the 
preaching of missionaries from Macassar between 1540 and 1550. 

All the more civilised inhabitants are true believers and are said 
to be stricter in the performance of their religious duties than any 
of the neighbouring Muhammadan peoples. This is largely due 
to a revivalist movement set on foot by a certain Hiji [ AH after 
the disastrous eruption of Mount Tam bora in iBiJj the fearful 
suffering that ensued thereon being made use of to stir up the 
people to a more strict observance of the precepts of their 
religion! and the leading of a more devout Life. 9 At the present 
lime Islam still continues to win over fresh converts in this 
islands 

The inhabitants of the neighbouring island of Lombok also l^amhcAu 
owed their conversion to the preaching of the Bugis f w ho form a 
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large colony here, having either craved over the strait from 
Samba wa or come directly from Celebes: at any rate the con¬ 
version appear s to have taken place in a peaceable manner. 1 

In the Philippine Islands we find a struggle between Chris¬ 
tianity and Islam for the allegiance of the inhabitants, somewhat 
similar in character to that in Celebes, but mure stem and 
enduring, entangling the Spaniards and the Muslims in a fierce 
and bloody conflict even up to the present day. It is uncertain 
when Mam was first introduced into these islands* but the 
Spaniards who discovered them in iczi t found the population of 
the northern islands to be rude and simple pagans, while 
Mindanao and the Sulu Islands were occupied by more civilised 
Muhammadan tribes.* The tatter have to this day successfully 
resisted for the most part all the efforts of the Christians towards 
conquest and conversion* so that the Spanish, missionaries despair 
of ever effecting their conversion. 1 The success of Islam as com¬ 
pared with Christianity has been due in a great measure to the 
different form under which these two faiths wore presented to the 
natives. The adoption of the latter implied the loss of afl 
political freedom and national independence, and hence came to 
be regarded as a badge of slavery. The methods adopted by the 
Spaniards for the propagation of their religion were calculated to 
make it unpopular from the beginning; their violence and in¬ 
tolerance were in strong contrast to the conciliatory behaviour of 
the Muhammadan missionaries, who learned the Language of 
the people, adopted their customs, intermarried with them, and, 
melting into the mass of the people, neither arrogated to them¬ 
selves the exclusive rights of a privileged race nor condemned 
the natives to the level of a degraded caste. The Spaniards, on 
the other hand, were ignorant of Ehu language* habits and 
manners of the natives; their intemperance and above all their 
avarice and rapacity brought their religion into odium ; while its 
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propagation was intended £o serve as an instrument of their 
political advance meat. 1 It is not difficult therefore to un derstand 
the opposition offered by the natives to the introduction of 
Christianity, which indeed only became the religion of the people 
in those parts in which Eire inhabitants were weak enough, or the 
bland small enough, to enable the Spaniards to effect a total 
subjugation ; the native Christians after their conversion had to 
be forced to perform Lhdr religious duties through fear of punish¬ 
ment, and were treated exactly like school-children." To this day, 
the independent Muhammadan kingdom of Mindanao is a refuge 
for those who wish to escape from the hated Christian govern¬ 
ment J - the island of Suiu, also, though nominally a Spanish 
possession since 1878, forms another centre of Muhammadan 
opposition to Christianity, Spanish knowing renegades even being 
Tound here, 11 

We have no certain historical evidence as to how long the Sidu^ 
inhabitants of the Sulu Islands had been Muhammadan, before 
the arrival of the Spaniards. They have a tradition that a 
merchant named Sayyid f AU r who came from Mecca, converted 
one half of the islanders, the other half still remaining heathen : 
he was elected sultan and reigned seven years. His fame was so 
wide-spread that his tomb became a place of pilgrimage. During 
the reign of his great-grandson, another missionary arrived from 
Mecca, and succeeded in converting almost the whole of such 
part of the population as si ill remained heal hem* Though so 
long converted, the people of Sulu are far from being rigid 
Muhammadans, indeed, the influence of the numerous Christian 
slaves that they cany off from the Philippines in their predatory 
excursions is so great, that it has even been asserted* that 11 they 
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would long ere this have become professed Christians but from 
the presciences that such a change, by investing a predominating 
influence in the priesthood, would inevitably undermine their 
own authority* and pave the way to the transfer of their dominion*- 
to the Spanish yoke, an occurrence which fatal experience has 
too forcibly instructed all the surrounding nations that tin warily 
embrace the Christian persuasion.* 1 Further, the aggressive 
behaviour of the Spanish priests who established a mission in 
Suln has created in the tnind of the people a violent antipathy to 
the foreign religion A 

As has been already mentioned, Islam has been most favourably 
received by the more civilised races of the Malay Archipelago, 
and has taken but lit tie root among the lower races. Such are 
thv Papua [is of New Guinea, and the islands to the N\W* of it, 
viz, WaigyUp Misool, Waigama and SaJawattL Thcs-e islands, 
together with the peninsula of Quin, on the N,W. of New 
Guinea, were in the sixteenth century' subject to the Sultan of 
Ratjan^ one of the kings of the Moluccas. Through the influence 
of the Muhammadan rulers of BaLjan, the Papuan chiefs of these 
islands adopted Islam and though the mass of the people in the 
interior have remained heathen up to the present day, the 
inhabitants of the coast are Muhammadans largely no doubt 
owing to the influence of settlers from the Moluccas,* In New 
Guinea itself, very few of the Papuans ^eem to have become 
Muhammadans. XsJam was introduced into the West coast 
(probably in the peninsula of Onin} by Muhammadan merchant^ 
who propagated their religion among the inhabitants* as early as 
1606^ But it appears to have made very little progress during 
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the centuries that have elapsed since then, 1 and the Papuans have 
shown as much reluctance to become Muhammadans as to accept 
the teachings of the Christian missionaries, who have laboured 
among them without success since 1855. The Muhammadans of 
the neighbouring islands have been accused of holding the Papuans 
in too great contempt to nrnke efforts to spread Is lam among 
them, 1 The name of one missionary, however, is found, a certain 
Imam Dikir (? Dhikr), who came from one of tho islands on the 
S,E- of Ceram about 1856 and introduced Islam into the little 
island of Adi, south of the peninsula of Onin ; after fulfilling his 
mission he returned to his own home, resisting the importuni¬ 
ties of the inhabitants to settle among them, 3 

Similar efforts are being made to convert the Papuans of the 
neighbouring Kci Island*. Thirty years ago, there were hardly 
any Muhammadans on these islands, with the exception of the 
descendants of immigrants from the Banda Islands i some time 
before, missionaries from Ceram had succeeded in making some 
converts, but the precepts of the Qur'an were very little observed, 
both forbidden meats and intoxicating liquors being indulged in. 
The women, however, were said to he stricter in their adherence 
to their faith than the men, so that when their husbands wished 
to indulge in swings flesh, they had to do so in secret, their 
wives not allowing it to be brought into the house.* Eut more 
recently there lias been a revival of religious life among the Kei 
islanders, and the number of Muhammadans is daily increasing. 
Arab merchants from Madura, Java H and Bali have proved them- 
selves jealous propagandists of Islam and have left no means 

1 Captain Forma however in 177 % f Uili U 9 tbfil " Many of iht FapttStf lam 
MuifltWn.’ - Voyage lo New Guinea, p, 68. 
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untried to win converts, sometimes enforcing their argume nts by 
threats and violence, and at other times by bribes ; as a role new 
converts are said to get 200 florins' worth of presents, while chiefs 
receive is much as a thousand florins. 1 

The above sketch of the spread of Islam from west to east 
through the Malay Archipelago comprises but a small part of 
the history of the missionary work of Islam in these island** 
Many of the facts of this history are wholly unrecorded, and what 
cam he gleaned from native chronicles and the works of European 
travellers, officials and missionaries h necessarily fragmentary 
and incomplete* But there La evidence enough Co show the 
existence of peaceful missionary efforts Co spread the faith of Islam 
during the last six hundred years: sometimes indeed the sword 
has been drawn in support of the cause of religion, hut preaching 
and persuasion rather than force and violence have been Che main 
characteristics of this missionary movement* The marvellous 
Success that has been achieved has been largely the work of 
traders, who won their way to the hearts of the natives, by learn¬ 
ing their language, adopting their manners and customs, and 
began quietly and gradually to spread the knowledge of their 
religion by first converting the native women they married and 
chv persons associated with them in their business rulatiom. 
Instead of holding themselves apart in proud isolation^ they 
gradually melted into the mass of the population, employing 
all their superiority of intelligence and civilise Lion for the work of 
conversion and making such skilful compromises Id the doctrines 
and practices oi their faith as were needed to recommend it to the 
people they wished to attract, 3 In fact, as Buckle said of Ehtrn, 
The Mahometan missionaries are very judicious.** 

Beside the traders, there have been numbers of what may be 
tailed professional missionaries—theologians, preachers, jurhwon- 
suits and pilgrim*. The latter have t in recent years, been 
especially active in the work of proselytising^ in stirring up a 
more vigorous and consistent religious life among thdr fellow- 
countrymen, and in purging away the lingering remains of heathen 
habits and beliefs. The number of Malays who make the pil* 
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grimage to Mecca from all parts of the Archipelago is yearly on 
the increase, and there is in consequence a proportionate growth 
□f Muhammadan influence and Muhammadan thought. Up to 
the middle of the present century lhe Dutch Government tried 
to put obstacles in the way of the pilgrims and passed an order 
that no ope should be allowed to make the pilgrimage to the holy 
dty without a passport* for which he had to pay no florins ; and 
any one who evaded this order was on his mtum compelled to 
pay a fine of double that amount. 1 * Accordingly it is not surprising 
to find that in 1853 the number of pilgrims was so low as seventy, 
tint in the same year this order was rescinded, and since then, 
there has been a steady increase—at a rate moreover that could 
not possibly have been anticipated* For example, the number of 
pilgrims that went from Java alone, in the single year TH74, was 
larger than the whole sum of the pilgrims from all the Dutch 
possessions in the Archipelago during the six years ending 1859, 
when the order t referred to above, had only recently been 
abolished. 3 These numbers, moreover, show no tendency to 
decrease, as may be seen from the Following figures : in t&74 the 
number of pilgrims from Java was 33,802, in 1S86 it had risen to 
48,237, showing an increase of 40 per cent within twelve years. 
From other islands the ratio of increase has been even higher, eg. 
in the case of Borneo and Celebes, of 66 per cent-, and from 
Sumatra of 83 per cent., in the same number of years. Such 
an increase is no doubt largely due to the increased facilities of 
communication between Mecca and the Malay Archipelago, hut, 
as a Christian missionary has observed, this by* no means 
11 diminishes the importance of the fiict, especially as the Hadjis, 
whose numbers have grown so rapidly, have by no means lost 
in quality what they gained in quantity ; an the contrary, there 
are now amongst them many more thoroughly acquainted with 
the doctrines of Islam, and wholly imbued with Moslem tmaticbm 
and hatred against the tin believers, than there formerly were*' 15 
The reports of the Dutch Government and of Christian mission¬ 
aries bear unanimous testimony to the influence and tlsc 

1 Niemann, pp. 406-7* 

3 Namely 13,001 from Ja*ji Alone lb 1874 ft* applied ia 13,985 daring 1^53 9 
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proselytising zeal of these pilgrims who return to their homes as 
at once reformers and missionaries, 1 Beside the pilgrims who 
content themselves with merely visiting the sacred places and 
performing the due ceremonies, and those who make a longer 
stay in order to complete their theological studies, there is a large 
colony of Malays in Mecca at the present time, who have taken 
up their residence pcrmaocntly in the sacred city. These are in 
constant communication with their fellow-countrymen in their 
native land, and their efforts have been largely effectual in purging 
Muhammadanism in the Malay Archipelago from the contamina¬ 
tion of heathen customs and modes of thought that have survived 
from an earlier period* A large number of religious hooks b also 
printed in Mecca in the various languages spoken by the Malay 
Muhammadans and carried to all parts of the Archipelago. Indeed 
Mecca has been well said to have more influence on the religious 
life of these islands than on Turkey, India or BufchartU 

This recent growth of religious lea! has fur tiler resulted in n 
rapid increase in the number of Muhammadan schools, which 
constitute powerful adjuncts to the proselyusing efforts of the 
Muhammadan missionaries* In i 38 a there were in Java 10,913 
of such schools, in which 164,667 students received in at ruct ion in 
the faith and practice of Islam ; but the three following years 
brought about an increase of not less than 33 per cent, for in 
1885 there were ibjuo schools with as many as 255,148 students, 3 
In certain cases the fame of some particular teacher attracts to 
one pbee an unusually large number of students, one school being 
mentioned where the lectures of a learned Arab were attended at 
one time by as many as 150 students. 4 

As might be anticipated from a consideration of these fects. 
there has been of recent: years a very great awakening of missionary' 
activity in the Malay Archipelago, and the returned pilgrims, 
whether as merchants or religious teachers, become preachers 
of Islam wherever they come in contact with a heathen population* 
The religious orders moreover have extended their organisation 
to the Malay Archipelago,* even the youngest of them—the 
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Sanuslvah — finding adherents m the most distant islands, 1 one 
of the signs of its influence being the adoption of the name SanMl 
by many Malays when in Mecca they change their native for 
Arabic names. 1 

The Dutch Government has been accused by Christian mis¬ 
sionaries of favouring the spread of Islam ; however this may be, 
it If certain that the work of the Muslim missionaries is facilitated 
by the fact that Malay, which is spoken by hardly any but 
Muhammadans, has been adopted as the official language of the 
Dutch Government, except in Java ; and as the Dutch civil 
servants arc everywhere attended by a crowd of Muhammadan 
subordinate officials, political agents, clerks* interpreters and 
traders, they carry Islam with them into every place they visit. 
All persons that have to do business with the Government, are 
obliged to learn the Malay language, and they seldom learn it 
without at the same time becoming Musalmani In this way the 
molt influential people embrace Islam, and the rest soon follow* 
their example** Thus Islam is at the present time rapidly driving 
out heathenism from the Malay Archipelago* 

* J. Gr F. Riedel flj* pp. ? T l&J. 
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CONCLUSION. 

To the modern Christian world, missionary work implies mission¬ 
ary societies, paid agents, subscriptions, reports and journals ; and 
missionary enterprise without a regularly constituted and con¬ 
tinuous organisation seems a misnomer. The ecclesiastical con¬ 
stitution of the Christian church has t from the very beginning of its 
history, made provision for the propagation of Christian teaching 
among unbelievers ; its missionaries have been in most cases* 
regdhrly-ordained priests or monks; the monastic orders (from 
Lhe Benedictines downwards) and the missionary societies of more 
modem limes have devoted themselves with special and concen¬ 
trated attention to the furthering of a department of Christian 
work that, from. Lhe first, lias been recognised to be one of the 
prime duties or the church. But in Islam the absence of any 
kind of priesthood or any ecclesiastical organisation whatever has 
caused the missionary energy of the Muslims to exhibit itself in 
forms very different to those that appear in the history' of Christian 
missions : there arc no missionary societies, bo specially trained 
agents, very little continuity of effort. The only exception 
appears to be found in the religious orders of Islam, whose organ!* 
sation resembles to some extent that of the monastic orders of 
Christendom, But even here the absence of the priestly ideal, of 
any theory of the separateness of the religious teacher from the 
common body of believers or of the necessity of a special con¬ 
secration and authorisation for the performance of religious 
functions, makes the fundamental difference in the two systems 
stand out as clearly as elsewhere. 

Whatever disadvantages may be entailed by this want of a 
priestly class, specially set apart for the work of propagating the 
* Aith t are compensated for by the consequent feeling of respond- 
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bility resting on the individual believer. There being no inter¬ 
mediary between the Muslim and hia God, the responsibility of 
his personal salvation rests upon himself alone : consequently he 
becomes as a rule much more strict and careful in the perform¬ 
ance of his religions duties 1 he takes more tremble to learn the 
doctrines and observances of hb faith, and thus becoming deeply 
impressed with the importance of them to himself, is more likely 
to become an exponent of the missionary' character of his creed 
in the presence of the unbeliever* The would-be prosclytiscr has 
not to refer his convert to some authorised religious teacher oi 
hb creed who put formally receive the neoph yte i nrto the body of 
the church 1 nor need he dread ecclesiastical censure for com¬ 
mitting the sin of Korah. Accordingly, however great an 
exaggeration it may be to ay t as has been said so often T 1 that 
every Muhammadan is a missionary, still it is true that every 
Muhammadan may be one r and few truly devout Muslims, living 
in daily contact with unbelievers, neglect the precept of their 
Prophet : u Summon them to the way of thy Lord with wisdom 
and with kindly warning.” * Thus it is tbat 1 side by side with the 
professional propagandists,—the religious teachers who have de¬ 
voted all their time and energies to missionary work T —the an nab 
of the propagation of the Muslim fait h contain the record of men 
and women of all rank* of society from the sovereign In the 
peasant, and of all trades and professions, who have laboured for 
the spread of their faith,—the Muslim trader, unlike his Christian 
brother, showing himself especially active in such work. In a 
list of Indian missionaries published in the journal of a religious 
ami philanthropic society of Lahore 3 we find the names of school- 
masters, Government clerks in the Canal and Opium Depart¬ 
ments, traders including a dealer in mmd-eart^ an editor of a 
newspaper a bookbinder and a workman in a printing establish¬ 
ment. These men devote the hours of leisure left them after the 
completion of the day s labour,, to the preaching of their religion 
in the streets and bazaars of Indian cities, seeking to win converts 
both from among Christians and Hindus, whose religious belief 
they controvert and attack. 

1 Sn-miek Hiargnrafe (e>. p. B. Liillk? (z), p. JO, 
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It is interesting to note that the propagation of Islam has 
no t been the work of men only, but that Muslim women have 
abo taken their part in this pious task. Several of the Mongol 
princes awed their conversion to the influence of a Muslim wife, 
and the same was probably the case with many of the pagan 
Turks when they had carried their raids into Muhammadan 
countries. The Sanu^yah missionaries that came to work among 
the Tube., to the north of Lake Chad, have opened schools for 
girls, and have taken advantage of the powerful influence exer¬ 
cised by the women among these tribes (as among their neigh¬ 
bours, the Berbers), in their efforts to win them over to Islam J 
The progress of Islam in Abyssinia during the first half of this 
century has been said to be in large measure due to the efforts of 
Muhammadan women, especially the wives of Christian princes, 
who had to pretend a conversion to Christianity on the occasion 
of their marriage, but brought up their children in the tenets of 
Islam and worked in every possible way for the advancement of 
that faith. 3 In modern China, a woman of Kashgar who had 
been taken prisoner and brought into the harem of the emperor* 
is said to have almost induced him to embrace Islam, but the 
weighty considerations of state set forth by his ministers 
dissuaded him from openly adopting this faith and he contented 
himscLf with showing great Favour to his Muhammadan subjects, 
keeping many of them about his person and building a mosque 
for them in his palace,® The professed devotee, because she 
happens to be a woman, is not thereby debarred from taking her 
place with the male saint in the company of the preachers of the 
faith. The legend of the holy women, descended from - All, who 
are said to have flown through thciair from Karbala' lo Lahore and 
there by the influence of their devout lives of prayer and fasting 
to have won the first converts from Hinduism to Islam/could 
hardly have originated if the influence of such holy women were a 
thing quite unknown. One of the most venerated tombs in Cairo 
is that of Naflsah, the great-granddaughter of Hasan (the 
martyred sun of 4 All), whose theological learning excited the 

1 Duvsydto p, 17. 1 Mat*njn, vo! P *L pp. 114 
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admiration even tjF her great contemporary, Imlm Ash Shifi 1 ^ 
and whose piety and austerities raised her to the dignity oF a 
saint: it is related of her that when she settled in Egypt, she 
happened to have as her neighbours a family of dhimmis whose 
daughter was so grievously afflicted that she could not move her 
limbs, but had to He on her back all day* The parents of the 
poor girl had to go one day to the market and asked their pious 
Muslim neighbour to look after their daughter during their 
absence, Nafisah, filled with bvc and pity, undertook this work 
of mercy ; and when the parents of the sick girl were gcme T she 
lifted up her soul in prayer to God on behalf of the helpless 
invalid. Scarcely was her prayer ended than the sick girl re¬ 
gained the use of her limbs and was able to go to meet her 
parents on their return, Filled with gratitude, the whole family 
became converts to dm religion of their benefactor* 1 

Even the Muslim prisoner will on occasion embrace die oppor¬ 
tunity of preaching his faith to his captors or to his fellow^ 
prisoners. The first introduction of Islam into Eastern Europe 
was the work of a Muslim jurisconsult w ho was taken prisoner, 
proba b] y in cme of the w ar* betwee a the Ey/antic u E mp ire an d 
its Muhammadan neighbours, and was brought to the country af 
the Pechenvgs s in the beginning of ihe eleventh century. He 
set before many of them the teachings of Islam and they embraced 
the faith with sincerity, so that it began to be spread among this 
people. But the other Fcehenega who had not accepted the 
Muslim religion, took umbrage at the conduct of their fellow- 
countrymen and finally came to blows with them. The Muslims 
who numbered about twelve thousand successfully withstood the 
attack of the unbelievers who were more than double their 
number, and the remnant of the defeated party embraced ihe 
religion of the victors. Before the dose of the eleventh century 
the whole nation had become Muhammadan and had among 
them men learned in Muslim theology and jurisprudence. 11 In 

3 *.ioMdhff, vofl. iu pp. 3&y4‘ 
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the reign of the Emperor Jahangir (1605-1628) there was a cer¬ 
tain Sunni theologian, named Shaykh Ahmad Mnjaddid, who 
especially distinguished himself by the energy with which he 
controverted the doctrines of the Shiahs: the latter, being at 
this time in favour at court, succeeded in having him imprisoned 
on some frivolous charge ; during the two years that he was 
kept in prison he converted to Islam several hundred idolaters 
who were his companions in the same prison. 1 In more recent 
times, an Indian mawlawl, who had been sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life to the Andaman Islands by the British 
Government because he had taken an active part in the Wahhabi 
conspiracy of 1S64, converted many of the convicts before his 
death. 

Such being the missionary zeal of the Muslim that he is ready 
to speak in season and out of season, let us now consider some of 
the causes that have contributed to his success. 

Foremost among these is the simplicity of the Muslim creed, — 
There is no God hut God, and Muhammad is the Prophet of 
God. Assent to these two simple doctrines is all that is de¬ 
manded of the convert, and the whole history' of Muslim dogmatics 
fails to present anv attempt on the part of ecclesiastical assemblies 
to force on the mass of believers any symbol couched in more 
elaborate and complex terms. This simple creed demands no 
great trial of faith, arouses as a rule no particular intellectual 
difficulties and is within the compass of the meanest intelligence. 
Unencumbered with theological subtleties, it may bts expounded 
by any, even the most unversed in theological expression. The 
first half of it enunciates a doctrine that Is almost universally 
accepted by men as a necessary postulate, while the second half 
» based on a theory of man's relationship to God that is almost 
equally wide spread, viz. that at intervals in the world’s history 
God grants some revelation of Himself to men through the mouth- 
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piece of Inspired prophets. This, the rationalistic character of 
the Muslim creed, and Lhe advantage it reaps therefrom in 
its missionary efforts, have nowhere been more admirably 
brought out than in the following sentences of Professor 
Montet;— 

b4 Islam is a religion that is essentially rationalistic in the widest 
sense of this term considered etymologically and historically. 
The defiEll Lion of rationalism ai a system that bases religious 
beliefs on principles furnished by the reason, applies to It exactly. 
Tt \h true that Muhammad, who was an enthusiast and possessed 
too the ardour of faith and the fire of conviction, that precious 
quality he transmitted to so many of his disciples,—brought 
forward his reform as a revelation : but this kind of revelation is 
only one form of exposition and his religion has all the marks of 
a bundle of doctrines founded on the data of reason. To believers, 
the Muhammadan creed is summed up in belief in the unity of 
God and m the mission of His Prophet, and to ourselves who 
coldly analyse his doctrines, to belief ill God and a future life ; 
these two dogmas* the minimum of religious belief statements 
that to the religious man rest on the firm basis of reason, sum up 
the whole doctrinal teaching of the Qurln. The simplicity and 
the dearness of this teaching are certainly among the most 
obvious forces at work in the religion and the missionary activity 
of Islam. It Cannot be denied that many doctrines and systems 
of theology and also many superstitions, from the worship of 
saints to the use of rosaries and amulets, have become grafted on 
to the main trunk oF the Muslim treed But in spite of the rich 
development* in every sense of the term, of the teachings of the 
Prophet, the QttriSn has invariably kept its place as the funda¬ 
mental starting-pomt, and the dogma of the unity of God has 
always been proclaimed therein with a grandeur, a majesty, an 
invariable purity and with a note of sure conviction* which it is 
hard to find surpassed outside the pale of Islam. This fidelity to 
the fundamental dogma of the religion, the elemental simplicity 
of the formula in which it is enunciated, the proof that it gains 
from the fervid conviction of the missionaries who propagate it, 
are so many causes to explain the success of Muhammadan 
missionary' efforts, A creed so precise, so stripped of all theo^ 
logical complexities and consequently so accessible to the ordinary 
understanding, might bu expected to possess and does indeed^ ► 
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possess a marvellous power of winning its way into the conidences 
of men. 111 & , 

When the convert Iras accepted and learned this simple creed* 
he has then to be instructed in the five practical duties of his 
religion: (i) recital of the creed, (2) observance of the five 
appointed times of prayer, (3) payment of the legal aims, (4) 
fasting during the month of Ramadan, and (5) the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

The observance of this last duty has often been objected to as a 
strange survival of idolatry in the midst of the monotheism of the 
Prophet's teaching T but it must be borne in mind that to him it 
connected itself with Abraham, whose religion it was his mission 
to restore. 3 But above all — and herein Is its supreme importance 
in the missionary history of Liam—it ordains 3 yearly gathering 
of believers, of all nations and languages brought together from 
all parts of the world, to pray in that sacrud place towards 
which their faces are set in every hour of private worship 
in their distant homes. Nq fetch of religious genius could 
have conceived a better expedient for impressing on the 
minds of the faithful 0 sense of their common life and of their 
brotherhood in the bonds of faith. Hem, in a supreme act of 
common worship the Negro of the West coast of Africa meets 
the Chinaman from the distant East; the courtly and polished 
Ottoman recognises his brother Muslim in the wild blander from 
the farthest end of the Malayan Sou. At the same time throughout 
the whole Muhammadan world the hearts of believers are lifted 
up in sympathy with Lheir mare fortunate brethren gathered 
together in the sacred city, as in their own homes they celebrate 
the festival of Idu4 Adlsi nr (as it is called in Turkey and Egypt) 
the- feast of BayrairL Their visit to the sacred city has been to 
many Muslims the experience that has stirred them up to 1 strive 
in the path of God, 1 and in the preceding pages constant reference 
has been made to the active part taken by the Ijajls in missionary 
work. 

Besides the institution of the pilgrimage, the payment of the 
legal alms h another duty that continually reminds the Muslim 
that “ the faithful are brothers a —a religious theory that is very 

1 Eikmnl Montet % L.l ^[^0^ chrisliEtrac cL 
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strikingly realised in Muhammadan society and seldom fails to 
express itself in acta of kindness towards the new convert. 1 
Whatever be hh race, colour or antecedents he is received in the 
brotherhood of believers and takes his place as an equal among 
equals, 

Very effective also, both in winning and retaining, is the 
ordinance of the daily prayers five times a day. Montesquieu 2 3 
has well said, u Une religion chargee de beaucoup de pratiques 
attache plus A die quMne aulrc qui Pest mmm ; on dent beau- 
coup aux chose* dont on est continuellement occupe." The 
religion of the Muslim is continually present with him and in the 
daily prayers manifests itself in a solemn and impressive ritual, 
which cannot leave either the worshipper or the spectator un¬ 
affected, If Renan could say., n Je ne suis jamais cfitre dans une 
tuosquee tans une vive e mol ion „ lo dirahje ? sans un certain 
regret dc n'etre pas mtisultnan," ^—it can be readily understood 
how the sight of the Muslim trader at prayer f his frequent 
prostration^ his absorbed aud silent worship of the Unseen, 
would impress the heathen African, endued with that strong 
sense of the mysterious such as generally accompanies a low 
stage of civilisation. Curiosity would naturally prompt inquiry, 
and the knowledge of Islam thus imparted might sometimes win 
over ! convert who might liave turned aside had it been offered 
unsought, as a free gift. Of the fast during the month of 
Ramadan, it need only be said that it h a piece of standing 
evidence against the theory that Islam is a religious system that 
attracts by pandering to the self indulgence of men. As Carlyle 
has said, l+ His religion is not an easy one : with rigorous lasts. 
La various, strict complex formulas, prayers live limes a day, and 
abstinence from wine, it did not succeed by being an easy 
religion . 1 " 

Bound up with these and other ritual observances, but not 
encumbered or obscured by them, the articles of the Muslim 
creed arc incessantly finding outward manifestation in the life of 

1 But tf Ikf unbeliever i-> Ilia itsvc of n Madiirt I he fact of b!i coni'cnion does 
not |jri:«CLifa fotf In rat his u tin? been Stated by siunti HuropeMi 

*ritcn, ^3f» psoofillng to the ftluJmffismdfln kw, the ttoniraokm of i slave doe* 
but nJTcct the prior state of bandage. (Sec VV. _IL_ Mnclmchlcli: Principle* und 
prcccclmls of Mswliuiitmiidiin Liar, p JI3. 1 iiluJiu, l&Hi.) 
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the believer, and thus becoming inextricably interwoven with the 
routine of bis daily life, make the individual Musalman an expo¬ 
nent and teacher of his creed far more than is the case with the 
adherents cf most other religions. Couched in such shun and 
simple language! his creed makes but little demand upon the 
intellect, and the definiteness, positiveneas r and minuteness of the 
ritual leave the believer in no doubt as to what he has to do t and 
these duties performed,, he has the satisfaction of feeling that he 
has fulfil led all the precepts of the Law; In this union of 
rationalism and ritualism, we may find, to a great extent, the 
secret of the power that Islam has exercised over the minds 
of men. 11 If you would win the great masses give diem the 
truth in rounded form, neat and clear, in visible and tangible 
guise. '* 1 

Many other circumstances might be adduced that have con' 
tributed towards the missionary success of Islam—dreuinstances 
peculiar to particular times and countries. Among these may be 
mentioned the advantage that Muhammadan missionary work 
derives from the fact of hs being so largely in the hands of traders, 
especially in Africa and other uncivilised countries where the 
people are naturally suspicious of the foreigner. For t in the case 
of the trader* his well-known and harmless avocation secures to 
him an immunity from any such feelings of suspicion, while his 
knowledge of men and manners T his commercial savoir-faire, gain 
for him a ready reception, and remove that feeling of constraint 
which might naturally arise in the presence of the stranger. He 
labours under no such disadvantages as hamper the professed 
missionary, who is liable to be suspected of some sinister motive, 
not only by people whose range of experience and mental 
horizon are limited and to whom the idea of any man enduring 
the perih of a long journey and laying aside every mundane 
occupation for the sole purpose of gaining proselytes, is 
inexplicable, but also by more civilised men of the world 
who are very prone to doubt the sincerity of the paid missionary 
agent. 

The circumstances are very different when Islam has not to 
appear as a suppliant in a foreign country, but stands forth 
proudly as the religion of the ruling race. In the preceding 

1 A- Kuuaen : National Religions *nd Universal Religinn^ p. 35. (L*ndan P 
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it has been shown (hat the theory nf the Muslim faith 
enjoins toleration and freedom of religious life for all those 
followers of other faiths that pay tribute in return for protection, 
utid though the pages of Muhammadan history are stained with, 
the blood of many cruel persecutions, still T on the whole, un¬ 
believers have enjoyed under Muhammadan rule a measure of 
toleration, the like of which is not to be found in Europe untH 
quite modern times. 

Forcible conversion was forbidden, In accordance with the pre 
cep 1$ of the Qur an l+ Lei there be no compulsion in religion " 
(il 2^7). u Wilt thou compel men to become believers ? No soul 
can believe but by the permission of God 11 (a, 90, too). The 
verv existence of so many Christian sects and communities in 
countries that have been for centuries under Muhammadan rule 
h&n abiding testimony to the toleration they have enjoyed, and 
show.s that the persecutions they have from time to time been 
called upon to endure at the hands of bigots and lunatics, have 
been excited by some special and local ciromistances rather than 
inspired by a settled principle o! intolerance. 1 
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At such times of persecution, the pressure of circumstances has 
driven many unbelievers to become—outwardly at least—Muham¬ 
madan^ and many instances might he given of iEldiv[duals who, 
on particular occasions, have been harassed into submission to the 
religion of the Qur T ati. But such oppression U wholly without the 
sanction of Muhammadan Iaw n either religious or civil. The 
passages in the Qur'an that forbid forced conversion and enjoin 
preaching as the sole legitimate method of spreading the faith 
have already been quoted above (Introduction, pp. 5-6), the 
same doctrine is upheld by the decisions of the Muhammadan 
doctors. When Moses Mjumomdes t who under the fanatical rule 
of the Almohades. had feigned conversion to Islam, fled to Egypt 
and there openly declared himself to he a Jew, a Muslim jum- 
cansult from Spain denounced him for his apostasy and demanded 
that the extreme penalty of the law should be inflicted on hint 
for thi* offence ; but the case was quashed by At Qiliji-I FadhU 
one of the most famous of Muslim judge* r and the prime minister 
of the great Snhdin, who authoritatively declared that a man who 
had been converted to Islam by force could not be rightly com 
sidered to be a Muslim, 3 In the same spirit, when (rhaffan 
(1595-1304) discovered that the Buddhist monks that had become 
Muhammadans at the beginning of his reign, (when their temples 
had been destroyed,) only made a pretence of being converted, he 
granted permission to ad those who so wished to return to 
Thibet, where among their Buddhist fellow-countrymen they 
would be free once more to follow their own faith, 8 Tavernier 
tells us a similar story of some Jews of Ispahan who were so 
grievously persecuted by the governor *“ that either by force or 
cunning he caused them to turn Mahometans 'but the king 
(Shah 1 Abbas II.) {1642-1667) understanding that only power and 
fear had constrained them to turn suffer’d them to resume their 
own religion and to live in quiet 114 A story of a much earlier 
traveller in Persia, in 1478, shows how even in those turbulent 
times a Muhammadan governor set himself to severely crush an 
outburst of fanaticism of the same character. A rich Armenian 

J i.e. iHe ^Tented qidf,the tHleUy which Abe 'All + Abdui Kafckn (1135-1300) 
j« eofitmimly hown : for hk bhififftphyi SM Ibll KhaLSitan, toL ii pp. (!E-f££. 
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toerchaui. of the city of Tabriz sitting in his shop one day when 
a HAjh 1 with a reputation for sanctity, Coming up to him tnripor- 
tuiKii him to become a Mu^thnan and abandon his Christian faith* 
whan the merchant expressed his intention of remaining steadfast 
in bis religion and offered the fellow alms with she hope of getting 
rid of him t he replied that what he wanted was not his alms but 
his conversion [ and at length t enraged at the persistent refusal nf 
the merchant, suddenly snatched a sword out of the hand of a by¬ 
stander and struck the merchant □ mortal btow on the head and 
then ran away. When the governor of the dty heard the news, 
he was very angry and ordered the murderer to h^ pursued and 
captured j the culprit having been brought into his presence, the 
governor stabbed him to death with his omi hand and ordered 
his body to be cast forth to be devoured of dogs, saying ; “What! 
is this the way in which the religion of Muhammad spreads ? 

At nightfall, the common people took up the body and buried it, 
whereupon the Governor enraged at this contempt of his order, 
gave up the place for three or four hours to he sacked by his soldiers 
and afterwards imposed a fine as a further penalty; also he called 
the son of the merchant to him and comforted him and caressed 
him with good and kindly words- Even the tuad Al IjSkim 
(996-1030), whose persecutions caused many Jews and Christians 
to abandon their own faith and become Musalrdans, oft ^ 5 

allowed these unwilling converts to return again to their own 
religion and rebuild their ruined places of worship. Neglec 
as the Eastern Christians have been by their Christian re ren 
in the W«t, unarmed for the most part and utterly defenceless, it 

would have been easy for any of the powerful 111 ^ _ , a ™ 

have utterly rooted out their Christian subjects or bamshai them 
bom their dominions, as the Spaniards did me °® rs ’ _ 

English the Jews for nearly four centuries, t ' i0U ^" e . 

perfectly possible for Salim I. (in if> 4 ) or r=1 lim 

put into execution the barbarous notion they conceived oferier- 
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nu noting their Ckristi^n subjects, just as the former had massacred 
40 t ooo Shifahs with the aim of establishing uniformity of religious 
beliel among his Muhammadan subjects. The muftis who turned 
the minds of their masters from such a cruel purpose, did so as 
the exponents of Muslim law and Muslim tolerance. 1 

Still, though the principle that found so much favour in Ger¬ 
many in the seventeenth century-—Cuius regto unis religio, — 
was never adopted hy any Muhammadan potentate, it is odious 
that the fact of Islam being the state religion could not fail to 
have some influence in increasing the number of its adherents. 
Persons on whom their religious faith sat lightly would bo 
readily influenced by considerations of worldly advantage and 
ambition and self-interest would take lhe place of more laudable 
motives for conversion. St. Augustine made a similar complainc 
in Lht; fifth century t that many entered the Christian church 
merely because they hoped to gain some temporal advantage 
thereby : 11 Guam multi non quae runt lesum, nisi ut illLs lariat 
bene secundum tempus ! Alius negotium babet, quaerit inter- 
cessionem dericorum ; alius premitur a potentiore, fugk ad 
wlwkm ; alius pro se vult inters eniri apud eum apud quern 
par urn valet; file sic, illc sic ; implctur quotidie tali bus ec- 
clesisc rt * 

Moreover to thtr barbarous and unriviliaed tribes that saw the 
glory and majesty of the empire of the Arabs in the heyday of 
its power, Islam must liave appeared as imposing and have 
exercised as powerful a fascination as the Christian faith when 
presented to the Barbarians of Northern Europe, when u They 
found Christianity in the Empire—Christianity refined and 
complex, imperious and pompous—Christianity enthroned by 
the side of kings, mid sometimes paramount above them. 111 

But the recital of such motives as little accounts for ail cases 
of conversion* in the one religion a.s in the other, and they 
should not make us lose sight of other factors in the missionary 
life of Islam, whose influence has been of a more distinctly 
religious character. Foremost among these h the influence of 
the devout Lives of the followers of Islam. Strange as it may 
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appear to a generation accustomed to look upon Islam as a cloak 
for all kinds of vice, it is nevertheless true that in earlier times 
many Christians who have come into contact with a living 
Muslim society have been profoundly impressed by the virtues 
exhibited therein ; i£ these could so strike the traveller and the 
stranger, they would no doubt have some influence of attraction 
qn the unbeliever who came in daily contact with them. Ricoldus 
de Monte Crucis, a Dominican missionary who visited the East 
at the close of the thirteenth century, thus breaks out in praise 
of the Muslims among whom he had laboured : 41 Obstnpuiinu^ 
quomodo in lege tante periodic poterant opera Unis perfect ion is. 
iuvtmiri. Referemus igirur hie breviter opera periectbms Sarra^ 
cenorum, * - * Quisuniin nonobstupescat ? si diligcnter consideret* 
quanta in ipsis Sarracenis adlkitudo ad studium, devocio in 
omtione, mlserieofdia ad pauperes n reverenda ad nomcEi Dei el 
prophet as trt loca sancta, gravitas in mo rib us, affabflitas ad 
extnmeoSp concord ia et amor ad suds ? lf 1 Tilts note of praise 
and admiration finds many an echo in the works of Christian 
travellers and others ; Sir John Man de vile c.g. bears testimony 
that - A the Safari nes ben grwle and feythfulle. For thei kepen 
entirely the Comaundemejit of the Holy Book Alkaron f that God 
sente hum be his Messages: Mac hornet; to the whiuhe, as thei 
seyne seynt Gahriclle the Aungc! often tyme iolde the wtlle of 
God,' TS The literature of the Crusade* is rich in such appreci¬ 
ations-ofMuslim virtues, while the Ottoman Turks in the early 
days of their rule in Europe received many a tribute of praise 
irom Christian lips, as has already been shown in a farmer 
chapter. 

At the present day there are two chief factors (beyond such of 
lhe above-mentioned as still hold good) that make for missionary 
activity in the Muslim world. The first of these is the revival 
of religious life which dales from the Wahhabi reformation at 
the end of the last century: though this new departure has 
long lost all political significance outside the confines of Najd P 
as a religion* revival Its influence h felt throughout Africa, India 
and the Malay Ardiipdbgo even to the present day, and hss 
given birth to numerous movements which take rank among 
the most powerful influences in the Mamie world. In the pre¬ 
ceding pages it has already been shown how closely connected 
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many of the modem Muslim missions are with this wide-spread 
revival : the fervid seal h has stirred up, the new life it has 
infused into existing religious institution^, the impetus it has 
given to theological study and to the organisation of devotional 
exercises, have all served to awake and keep a!Eve the innate 
proselytising spirit of Islam. 

Side by side with this reform movements is another of an 
entirely different character,—for, to mention one point of differ¬ 
ence only, while the former 3 s strongly opposed to European 
civilisation, the latter is father iti sympathy with modern thought 
and offers a presentment of Islam in accordance therewith,—viz. 
the Pan-Islamic movement, which seek^ to bind ail the nations 
of the .Muslim world in a common bond of sympathy around the 
Sultan of Turkey as Kbalifah and spiritual head of the faithful 
Though in no way so significant as the other, still this trend of 
thought gives a powerful stimulus to missionary 1st hours ; the 
effort to realise in actual life the Muslim ideal of the brotherhood 
of all believers reacts on collateral ideals of the faith f and the 
seibe of a vast unity and of a common life running through the 
nations inspirits the hearts of the faithful and makes them bold 
to speak in the presence of the unbelievers. 

What further influence these two movements will have on the 
missionary life of Islam, the future only can show T But their 
very activity at the present day fa a proof that Islam b not dead. 
The spiritual energy of Islam is not T as has been so often main¬ 
tained, commensurate with its political power. 1 On the contrary, 
the Joss of political power and worldly prosperity has served to 
bring to the front the finer spiritual qualities which are the truest 
incentives to missionary work. Islam has learned the uses of 
adversity, and so far from a decline in worldly prosperity being 
a presage of the decay of this faith, it is significant that those 
very Muslim countries that have been longest under Christian 
rule show themselves most active in the work of proselytising* 
The Indian and Malay Muhammadans display a zeal and enthu¬ 
siasm for the spread of the faith, which erne looks for in vain in 
Turkey or Morocco. 
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Axy account of Mudim missionary activity would be incomplete 
without some mention nf the JihM, or religion* war, as the word 
ig commonly translated, if only for the tact that the faith ot Hlam 
is com moll fy said to have heed propagated by the sword and the 
typical -Muslim missionary is represented as a warrior with the 
sword in one hand and the Out *n in the other offering to the 
unbelievers the choice between the two. How inadequate^ such 
an account of the spread of Islam may be judged irom the pre¬ 
ceding pages ; it remains now to see whether the teaching or the 
Our Vm authorises forced conversion and exhorts the be]sever to an 
armed and militant propaganda^—in fact w3aether Islam as een 

^ThcreY* no passages to be found in the Qur'an that in any 
wav enjoin forcible conversion, ant! many that on the contrary 
limit propagandist efforts to preaching and persuasion. IE Hu 
further been maintained that no passage in the Quran anthort^ 
unprovoked attacks on unbelievers, 1 and that, m accordance with 
such leaching, all the wars of Muhammad were defensive. 

It is further maintained that the common, 

* warfare against unbelievers f attached to die word Jihad, is post- 
Qur'anic, and that the passages »o which this word or_ an J 
derivatives from the same root occur, shou t _____ f r . 
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m any kind of affair, even the churning of butter or the eating of 
food,—in the 4th form ajhada, also to swearing* and [in tb^ 



the same form* ijtihM, l a lawyer's 
exerting the faculties of the mind to the utmost* for the purpose 
of forming an opinion in a case of Law, respecting a doubtful and 
difficult point/ The meaning of the noun of action Jihad h “ the 
using* or exerting, ones utmost power., efforts, endeavour, or 
ability, in contending with an object of disapprobation *' and it is 
obvious from the above account oi the various meanings of different 
forms that the root assume*, that primarily the word bears no 
reference tq war or fighting, much less to fighting against un¬ 
believer or Forcible conversion of them, but derives its'particular 
application from the context only* 

In the foliowing page:* it is proposed to give all the passages in 
which jihad or any other derivatives from the same root, occur ; 
arranging the passages in chronological order. 

And, bad We pleased, We had certainly raised up a vramer in 
every city; 

Give not^ way then to the unbelievers* but by means of this 
(Qur^n) strive against them with a mighty strife (jlhid hum 
jihfldan kablran), (xxv. 51-4 ) 

(I he reference is here clearly to preaching, as these verses were 
revealed in Mecca, and to translate jihad ' warfare * iv as absurd 
x* It is illegitimate.) 

And they swear by God with their most strenuous (jahda) oath, 
(xvi. 40.) 

Whoso after he hath believed in God denied! Him, if he were 
forced to it and if his heart remain steadfast in the faith, 
(shall he guiltless) : 

Then to those who after their trials fled their country and strove 
(jlhadfl) and endured with patience, verily thy Lord will 
afterwards be forgiving, gracious (xvL roS, 11 1 ) 

(Verse 106 is said to refer to the tortures inflicted on some of 
the converts,, and verst I n to the flight into Abyssinia \ the jihad 
of these persoiiB therefore was the great exertions and tolls they 
had to make through persecution and exile.) 

And whosoever st rivet h (jahada), atrivetb (yujilhiduj for his own 
sell only: verily God is independent of ajj creatures* 
(xxix. yj 

Moreover We have enjoined nn man to show kindness to parents ; 
but if they strive (jfrhAdff) with thee in order that thou join 
that with Me of which tnou hast no knowledge^ then obey 
them nuL [xjcix. 7.) 

Arid those who have striven, (have exerted themselves, jaliadQ) for 
us K in our path will We Mirely guide : for verily God b ivrth 
those who do right ecu* deeds, ixxix. 60.) 
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But if they (ire, thy parental strive (jahatLiJi to make thee join 
that with Me of which thou hast no knowledge, obey them 
not, (xxxi.. [4.) 

They swore by God with their moat strenuous (jahda) oath, 
(xxxv, 40.) 

And they have worn by God with their most strenuous (jahdi) 
oath* (vi J09.) ^ 

But they who believe, and who fly their country, and strive 
(exert themselves, jihadit) in the way of God, may hope for 
God’s mercy, and God is gracious and merciful. flL 215') 

Verily, they who believe and have [led their country and have 
striven (jahadu) with their property and their persons in the 
way of God, and they who have given shelter to and have 
helped {the Prophet), shall be near of kin the one to the 
other. 

But as for those who have believed and have fled their country 
and have striven (jihad u) in the way of God, and have given 
shelter to and have helped (the Prophet! these are the true 
believers ; Mercy is their due and a noble provision. (viiL 

7v) 

And they who have since believed and have fled their country and 
have striven (exerted themselves jihadO) together with you, 
—these are of you. (vili 70.} 

Verily those who have turned back after the guidance hath been 
made plain to them,—Satan hath beguiled them. ■ * - 

Think these men of diseased hearts, that God w 01 not bring out 


their malice to light ? „ . . . 

And we will surely test you, until we know those who have striven 
(mujihidlna) and those who have been patient among you ; 
and we will test the reports of you. 

Verily they who believe not, and turn others from the way of God, 
and separate themselves from the Apostle after that the 
guidance hath been clearly shown them, shall m no way 
mjure God ; but their works shall He bring to nought. 

(xlviL 37 ,31, 33 * 4 *^ «. * - . t ^ -T k 1- 

Do ye think that ye could enter Paradise without God a taking 
knowledge of those among you who have striven (exerted 
yourselves jihad u) and hitve been patient? (ill- 13 v 
Believe in God and His apnitlc, and strive (exert yourselves 
tujahid&na) in the way of God with your property and your 

ThoSbSS-eiwhJrft at home free from trouble and those who 
strive (exert themselves mujiihiduna) to the way of God with 
their property and their persons, are 1101 f^ 31 - 
assumed to those who strive (exert themselves tnitjflhidma) 
with their property and their persons a_ rank above those 
who sit at home. Goodly promises hath God made to ail; 
but God hath assigned to those who strive (exert themseh 
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mujahidlna) a rich recompense above those who sit at Koine, 
ftv. 97 ) 

And they swore by God with Eh dr most strenuous fjahda) o^h, 
(xxi\. 

O believers [ bow down and pros!rate yourselves and worship 
your Lord, and work righteotiasne&s. Haply ye shall fare 
well ; 

And strive in the Lord (exert yourselves jdhidQ hi God)* as it 
behoviuth you to do for Him. He hath elected you. and hath 
not laid on you any hard’tup in religion, the faith of your 
father Abraham, (xxii. 76-7.) 

O Prophet, strive (jab id) with the unbelievers and hypocrites, and 
he severe towards them. (IxvL 9 ; 74.) 

(As Mohammad never fought with the munSfiqma or hypo¬ 
crite^ we cannot translate jahid as ' making war *; the feeling 
that guided his conduct towards them is rather indicated m 
xxxiii. 47 :— u Obey not the infidels and hypocrites and take no 
heed of their evil entreating, and put thy trust in God, for God is 
a sufficient guardian ; rp accordingly the verse i» taken to mean 
t+ exert thyself in preaching to, iind remonstrating with, the un¬ 
believers and hypocrites, and be strict towards tlium p —Le. be not 
smooth with them or be beguiled by them/ 1 ) 1 
O ye who believe 3 take not My foe and your foe for friends ; ye 
show them kindness, although they believe not that truth 
which hath eotnc to you : they dnve forth the Apostle and 
yourselves because ye believe m God your ford- If ye have 
come out striving (jihldan) in My path and from a desire to 
please Me and (yet) show them kindness in private, then I 
well know what ye conceal, and what ye discover* And 
whoso nf you doth this hath verily therefore gone astray from 
the right way. (lx* l + ) 

The true believers are those only who believe in God and HU 
apostle and afterward* doubt not ; and who strive (tEthadO) 
with their property and their perrons on the path of God, 
These are the sincere, (xlix* 15.) 

Think ye that ye shall be forsaken, and that God doth not yet 
know those among you who strive (exert themselves j&hadu} 
and take none for tfidr intimate friends besides God and HU 
apostle and the faithful ? (ix. 16.) 

Do ye place the giving drink to the pilgrims, and the visitation of 
the sacred temple, on the same level with him who believeth 
on God and the last day, and strivetb {ifthadaj in the path of 
God P They are not tapanl before God : and Godgutdethtiut 
the unjust* 

They who have believed and fled their country, and striven 
( jihadu) with their property and their persons on the path of 

1 CtiirSEh H A5I, p. m. 
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God, are of the* highest gride with God : and the^ art! they 
who shall enjoy felicity, (ix* ro 1 m) 

If your fathers and your sons and your brethren and your wives 
and your kindred and wealth which yu have gained, and 
merchandise which ye fear may be unsold, anil dwellings 
wherein yu delight, he dearer to you than God and His 
aposde and striving 1 jihad in) in His path, then wait until 
G-od shall Himself -cuter on His work ; and God guidutli not 
the impious* (ix T 34.) 

March ye forth, the light and heavy armed, a [id strive (jaMdH) 
with your property Lind your persons on the path of God, 
(is. 41,) 

The**! who believe in God and in the last day wtH not ar-k leave 
of thee to be excused from ' ' (yujihidu) with their 



property anu 1 neir pciaiaiu. 

They who were left in their homes were delighted (to stay) behind 
God's apostle and were averse from striving (yujihidu} with 
their property and their persons in the path of God and said, 
" March not out in the heat." (ir. ? 3 .) 

Moreover when a Surah was sent down with 1 ' Bd iove in God and 
strive (exert yourselves jihidu) in company with His apostle, 
those of them who are possessed of riches demanded exemp¬ 
tion, and said, ■' Allow us to be with those who rit at home. 

But the apostle and those who have believed with hint, strove 
(exerted themselves jJhadfi) with their property and persons ; 
and these J good things await them and these are they who 

shall be happy, (i*. 8<j.) , 

OTw, ninth Sarah, front which the last nine verse* have been 
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will Elien rai?-e up a people whom Ho loveth, and who love 
Him, Jowly towards the faithful, grievous to the unbelievers : 
they will strive (exert themselves yujahjduna) in the path qi 
God anti will not fear the blame of the blamer. (v. 59.J 
It is due to the Muhammadan legists and commentator* that 
jihad came to be interpreted as a religious war waged against 
unbelievers, who might be attacked even though they were not 
the aggressors ; but such a doctrine is wholly unauthorised by the 
Qur'an and can only be extracted therefrom by quoting isolated 
portions of different verses, considered apart from the context 
and the special circum si antes tinder which they were delivered 
and to which alone they were held to refer, being in no way 
intended as positive injunctions for future observance or religious 
precepts for coming generations. But though some Muhammadan 
legiita have maintained the right fulness of unprovoked war 
against unbelievers, none fas far as I am aware) have ventured to 
justify compulsory conversion but have always vindicated for the 
conquered the right of retaining their own faith on payment of 
jizyah. 
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r.ETTJfck OF Ah HiSHIMl CNVTTiKO AL KINDl TO EMBRACE ISLAM. 

The following is the text of Al Hitihinifs letter inviting At Kindi 
to embrace l^lniti : — 

Lb In lI k: name oi" God, the Memhil, the Compassionate, I have 
begun till* letter with the salutation of peace and blessing after 
the fashion of my lord and the lord of the prophet^ Muhammad, 
the n i!i^]iger of God [may the peace anil mercy of God be upon 
him !}. For those trustworthy, righteous and truthful persons 
n h.. haw handed down to us the traditions ot our Prophet (peace 
btr upon him I) have related this tradition concerning him that 
such was hi? habit and that whenever he began to converse with 
men he would commence with the salutation of peace and blessing 
and made no distinct ion of dhimmis and illiterate, ottween 
Muslims and Idolaters (mushriq) 1 , saying ' k I am sent to be in 
and considerate to all men and not to deal rough!lyor h“s > 
with them," and quoting the words of God, 1 ^ enly God is k 
and merciful to believed" Likewise I have observed that those 
of our Khnlifahi that L have met, followed the-footsteps oi tlunr 
Prophet in courtesy, nobility, gracious ness and bene bee nee, and 
made no distinctions in this matter and “«» 

another. So I have followed this excellent way’ and haw begun 
my letter with the salutation of peace and blessing, that 1 be 

‘WjfSSS’SKTSffl* rny ^ccdon )•»“ 

bacautt mv lord and prophet, Muoai^mafi 'f 

lUELpcy of Cfotl be upon him !) tisad to . 1 _ - .« 

true piety and religion, Sol have written this •' J° l [ 
dieiice to the messenger of God (may the ' services 

be upon him I), feeling bourid “ ^^ion and inch- 

ssfs^^tiss U Soffits 

l *rd and cousin the Commander of tfcfi i nrito of you. 

Iiim !) towards you afid hi* trust to y° u , < ^ mv 

So h all ilmJS y° u 1 Wm thaT wfhoTJ 

family and my parents. I will set forth ifS 

and that God has approved of for u4 ai ^ j' . , j H fetv from 
which He has promised a B 0(S£ * « wari ^ 111 ‘ " t a 
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punishment when unto Him we shall return, , , . So I have sought 
to gain for you what I would gain for myself; and seeing your 
high moral life, vast [earning, nobility of character, your virtuous 
behaviour, lofty qualities and your extensive influence over your 
en-reJigionists t I have had compassion on you leg you should 
continue in your present faith. Therefore I have determined to 
set before you what the favour of God has revealed to lit- and to 
expound unto you our faith with good and gentle speech, following 
the commandment of God, Al Dispute not with the men of the 
book except in tile best way/" (sxix, 45.) So T will discuss with 
you oiilv in words well-chosen, good and mild ; perchance you 
may be aroused and return to the true path and incline unto the 
words of the Most High God which He has sent down to the last 
of the Prophets and lord of the children of Adam, nur Prophet 
Muhammad (the peace and blessing of God be upon him lb I 
have not despaired of success, but had hope of it for you from 
God who sbowetb the right path to whomsoever He willeth, and 
I have prayed that He may make me an instrument to this end. 
God in Hfs perfect book says u Verily the religion before God is 
Islam TP {iiL 17), and again, confirming His first saving, Arid 
whoso desireth any other religion than Islam, it shall by no means 
therefore bo accepted from him, and in ihe next world he shall 
bo among the !ost *' (iiL 79), and again He confirms it decisively, 
when He says, Ft O believers, fear God as He deaerveth to be 
feared ; and die not without having become Muslims ]' {iiL 97). 

And you know—(May God deliver you from the ignorance of 
unbelief and open your heart to the light of faith that 1 am 
one over whom many years have pasted and I have sounded the 
depths of other faiths and weighed them and studied many of 
their books especially your books T [Here he enumerates the 
chief books of the Old and New Testaments, and explains how he 
has studied the various Christian sects.) iL I have met with many 
monks, famous for their austerities and vast knowledge, have 
visited many churches and monasteries, and have attended their 
prayers, * * . I have observed their extraordinary diligence, their 
Kneeling and prostrations and touching the ground with their 
cheeks and beating it with their foreheads and humble bearing 
throughout their prayers, especially on Sunday and Friday 
nights, and on their festivals when they keep watch all night 
standing on their feet praising and glorifying God and con¬ 
fessing Him, and when they spend the whole day standing In 
prayer, continually repeating the name of the Father, bon p 
and Holy Ghost, and in the days of their retreats which they 
call Holy Week when they stand barefooted in sackcloth and 
ashes, with much weeping and shedding of tears continually, 
and wailing with strange cries. I have seen also their sacrifices, 
with what cleanliness they keep the bread for it, and the long 
p prayers they recite with great humility when they elevate it over 
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ihe idtnr in the well-known church at Jerusalem with those cups 
full of wine, and I have observed also the meditations of the 
monks in their cells during their six fasts,— le. the four greater 
and the two li^ etc. On all such occasions T have been present 
and observant of the people. Also I have visited their Metro- 
poHtaus and Bishops renowned for their learning and their 
devotion to the Christian faith and extreme austerity in the 
world] and have discussed with them impartially, seeking for the 
truth, laving aside all contentlousne-ss, ostentation of learning 
and imperiousness in altercation and bitterness and pride of race, 
I have given them opportunity to maintain their arguments and 
^pcak out their minds without interruption or browbeating, as is 
done by the vulgar and illiterate and foolish persona among our 
co-religionists who Slave no principle to work up to or reasons on 
which to rest r or religious feeling or good manners to restrain 
them From rudeness ; their speech is but browbeating and proud 
altercation atad they have no knowledge or arguments except 
caking advantage of the rule of the government. Whenever I 
have held discussions with them and asked them to apeak freely 
as their reason, their creed and their conclusions prompted, they 
have spoken openly and without deception of any kind, and their 
inward feelings have been bid bare to me as plainly at their out¬ 
ward appearance. So l have written at f-uch length to you (may 
God show you the better way 1 } after long consideration and pro¬ 
found inquiry and invesrigatiorq so that none may suspect that 1 
am ignorant of the things whereof! write and that ail into whose 
hands this letter may come, may know that I have an accurate 
knowledge of the Christian faith, 

So, now (may God shower His blessings upon yon J) with this 
knowledge of your religion and so long-standing an affection {for 
you), I invite you to accept the religion that God has chosen for 
me and I for myself, assuring you entrance into Paradise and 
deliverance from Hell. 

And it U this,—You shall worship the one God, the only God, 
the Eternal. He begetteth not, neither is He begotten, who hath 
no consort and no son, and there in none like unto Him. This fa 
the attribute wherewith God has denominated Himself, for none 
of Hi?, creatures could know Him better than He Himself 1 
hove invited yon to the worship of this the One God, whose 
attribute is such, and in this my letter I have added nothing to 
that wherewith He has denominated Himself (high and exalted 
be Hh name above what they associate with Him 1 ). This is the 
religion of your father and otlr father, Abraham i may the blessings 
of God rest upon him ■), for he was a Lliiidf and Muslim, 

Then I invite you {may God have you in His keeping l) to 
bear witness and acknowledge the prophetic mission of my lord 
and the lord of the sons of Adam, and the chosen one of the God 
t )f all worlds and the ^eal of the prophets, Muhammad * . - 
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sent bv God ’with gLd tidings and wiirnings to all mankind. 
“ He it u who hath sent Hi.i Apostle with the guidance and a 
religion of the truth, that He may make it victorious over every 
other religion, albeit they who assign partners to God be averse 
from it.” ibu 13.) So he invited all men from Lhe East and .rom 
the West, from land and s&i, from mountain arid from plain, with 
compassion and pity and good words, with kindly manners and 
gentleness. Then all these people accepted his invitation, bearing 
witness that he is the apostle of God, the Creator of the worlds, 
to those who are willing to give heed to admonition. All gave 
willing assent rfhen they beheld the truth and faithfulness of ns 
words* and sincerity of his purpose and the clear argument and 
plain proof [hat he Drought, namely the book that was sent down 
to him from God, the like of which cannot be produced by men 
or Jinna. iJ Say: Assuredly if mankind and the Jrniis should 
conspire to produce the like of this Qur'an, they could not produce 
its like, though the one should help the other/ 1 pxxiL 9 1 -) 
this is sufficient proof of his mission. So he invited men to the 
worship of the One God, the only God, the Self-sufficing, and 
they entered into his religion and accepted Uis authority without 
being forced and without unwillingness, but rather humbly 
acknowledging him and soliciting the light of his guidance* an 
in his name becoming victorious over those who denied his divine 
mission and rejected his message and scornfully entreated him. 
So God set them up in the cities and subjected to them the necks 
of the nations of men, except those who hearkened to them and 
accepted their religion and bore witness eo their faith* whereby 
their blood* their property and their honour were sate and they 
were exempt from humbly paying juyah/ 1 He then enumerates 
the various ordinances of Islam, such as the five daily prayers, the 
hist of Kamanin, jihad ; expounds the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the dead and the last judgment, and recounts the joys of 
Paradise and the pains of Hell. 11 So I have admonished. )ou . li 
you believe in this faith and accept whatever is read to you from 
the revealed Word of God t then you will profit from my admo¬ 
nition and my writing to you. But if you refuse and continue in 
your unbelief and error and contend against the truth r I shall 
have my reward, having fulfilled the commandment- And ihtf 
truth will judge you. Tr He then enumerates varsous religious 
duties and privileges of the Muslim, and concludes. M So now in 
this my letter I have read to you the words of the great and high 
God* which are the words of the Truth* whose promises cannot 
fail and in whose words there is no deceit. Then give up your 
unbelief and error* of which God disapproves and which dm* for 
punishment, and „peak no more of Father, Son and Holy Ghost* 
those words that you yourself admit to be m confusing : and give 
up the worship of the cross which brings loss and tin profit^ lor 1 
v hh you to turn away from it, since your learning and nobility 
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of §0ul are degraded thereby. For tht great and high God says : 
i+ Verily 5 God will not forgive the union of other gods with Him¬ 
self ; but other than this will He forgive to whom He phaseth. 
And whoso unit fit h gods with God, hath devised a great wicked¬ 
ness” (iv. 51J And again - “ Surely now are they infidels who 
say F M God is the Messiah t Son of Mary for the Messiah said, 
*■ O children of Israel I worship God, my Lord and your Lord. 1 
Verily, those who join other gods with God, God doth exclude 
from Paradise, and their abode the Fire t and for the wicked no 
helpers! They surely are infidels who say, “God is a third of 
three r : for there is no God but one God ; and if they refrain 
not from what they say r a grievous chastisement shall assuredly 
befall such of them as believe not. Will they not, therefore, 
turn unto God, and ask pardon of Him ? since God ts Forgiving. 
Merciful 1 The Messiah, Son of Mary, is but an Apostle ; other 
Apostles have flourished before him ; and his mother was a just 
person ; they both ale food. 1 " (v\ 7 ^ 9 -) Then leave this path 
of error and this long aud stubborn clinging to your religion and 
those burdensome and wearisome fasis which arc a const pit 
trouble to you and are of no use or profit and produce nothing 
but weariness of body and torment of soul- Embrace this faith 
and take this t the fight and easy path, the ttue faith, llie ampF 
law an d the way that God has chosen for His favoured ernes and 
to which He has invited the people of all religions, that He may 
show His kindnesj and Favour lo them by guiding them into the 
true path by means of His guidance, and fill up the measure of 

His goodness unto men. , T . ... , 

So I have advised you and paid the debt of Friendship and 
sincere love, for I have desired to take von to mysdf, that you 
and I might be of the same opinion and the same faith, for I have 
found my Lord saying in hi* perfect Book i *' V enly the un¬ 
believers among the people of the Book and among the poly¬ 
theists, shall go into the fire of Hell to abide therein for ever. 
Of all creatures they are the worst, But they verity who believe 
and do the things that are right-ths* of ah creatures arc the 
best, Their recompense with their Lord shall be gardens of 
Eden, ’north which the rivers flow, m which they shall abide 
for evermore. God is well pleased with them, and the; with 
Him. Thk for him who feareth his Lord. (*«»“■S'*-) Jj 
are the beat folk that hath been raised up for mauland. Ye 
enjoin what is just, and ye forbid what is evil, mi ye; behevt K 
God: and if the people of the book had believed, it had .urel> 
been better for them. Believers there are among them, but mMt 
of them are disobedient." (iii. too.) So I have 
upon you lust you might be among the people of Hell uho are 
the worst of all creature*, and I have hoped tU hvtliegmceof 
God you may become one of thr true hdievcrs m 
U well pleased and they with Him, and they are the best of ah 
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creatures and I have hoped that you will join yourself to that 
religion which is the best of the religions raised up for men. 
But if you refuse and persist in your obstinacy, contentiousness 
and ignorance, your infidelity and error, and if you reject my 
words and refuse the sincere advice I have offered you (without 
looking for any thanks or reward,)—then write whatever you 
wish to say about your religion, all that you hold to be true and 
established by strong proof, without any fear or apprehension, 
without curtailment of your proofs or concealment of your beliefs ; 
fur I purpose only to listen patiently to your arguments and to 
yield to and acknowledge all that is convincing therein, submitting 
willingly without refusing or refecting or fear, in order that I 
may compare vour account and mine* You are free to *et forth 
your case ; bring forwa rd no plea that fear prevented you from 
making your arguments complete and that you had to put a 
bridle on your tongue, so that you could not fredy express your 
arguments. So now you are free to bring forward all your 
arguments, that you may not accuse me of pride, injustice or 
partiality : for that is far from me. 

Therefore bring forward all the arguments you wish and wy 
whatever you please and ?peak your mind freely. How that you 
are safe and free to say whatever you please, appoint some 
arbitrator who will impartially judge between us and lean only 
towards the truth and he free from the empury of passion : and 
that arbitrator shall be Reason, whereby God responsible 

for our own rewards and punishments. Herein I have dealt justly 
with you and have given you full security and am ready to accept 
whatever decision Reason may give forme or against me. For 
ls there is no compulsion hi religion ,T (lL *57) and I have only 
invited you to accept our faith willingly and of your own accord 
and have pointed out the hideousneu of your present belief 
Peace btr with you and the mercy and blessings of God! Tl 

There can be very little doubt but that this document has 
come down to U4 in an imperfect condition and has suffered 
mutilation at the hands of Christian copyists ; the almost entire 
absence of any refutation of such distinctively Christian doctrines, 
as that of the Blessed Trinity, and the references to such attacks 
to be found in AJ Kindi's reply f certainly indicate the excision 
of such passages a* might have given offence to Christian 
readers, 1 

1 Stcjiilftf|y f thr SptnUh editor of iht eontmvcRUt ktlen Uml passed between 
Aim*nd 11 the toiagrcfr^ '* |u CEimdun convert Id JheEmiixi)* aitih itie fdUdV 
ififf Krte iflrl Epst- *V, 1 14 QualuurdctEm iii line pogiiuL itJL ebmaiie sunt linlftc, 
Ett nrc Tertcm unmn legi puttl Kfllium rubMpmu e**eeult poaeSfDr coitKifi* nC 
innngriisKira tlehnimema Itgeraimr ** 4 Patr. Let, Tutfl, Oli p, 43j- l 


APPENDIX TIL 

CQNTBOV F-RSIAI, UTERATUFSt BETWEKJf MUSLIMS ASH THE 
pQLLDWERS OP OTIIPW FAITHS* 

Although Islam his had no organised system of propaga ndSi no 
tract societies or similar agencies of missionaiy work, there has 
been no lack of reasoned presentments of the faith to unbelievers, 
particularly io Christians and Jews, Of these it is not proposed 
ic> give a detailed account here, but it is of importance to draw 
attention to their existence if only to remove the wide-spread 
misconception that mass conversion is the prevailing character¬ 
istic of the spread of Islam and that individual conviction has 
formed no part of the propagandist schemes of the Muslim 
missionary. The beginning, of Muhamm^ ^trov^y 
acain.il unbelievers are to be found in the Quran itself, but from 
the ninth century of the Christian era hegins a hng 
systematic treatises of Muhammadan Apulugetjj*., , 

S actively continued to the present day. The number nf 
such works directed against the Christian faith h-- been far m re 

numerous than the Christian refutations of k[j™, 

the ablest of Muslim thinkers have employed Jar pens m their 

SSSr »!8 ita si. .<*■■? m au-11 

2±srKU5tSrtS Sdiwui zw«»j> *» w 

il--Abdi1«h. >n F-"f h ^™ r ‘hS3i 

S 52 - m -as? ^asa^afs- 

the Christian nritpon. **>“' £ ™ ‘”7” "» h"thsr the 

8£SL't»X=*4Kr «*■ ” hM,h ““ 

countries. I have no information. 
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The reader will find a vast store of information on Muslim 
controversial literature in the following writings 7 Moritz Stein- 
schneider : Folemisdie und apologttische Litcratur in arabisdier 
Sprache, zwischen Muslimen, Christen and Juden. (Leipzig, 
1 * 77 -) Ig™thi5 Goldriher: Ueber Mahammedanbche Polemik 
j^egen Ahlal-kitiib. (Z.D.M.G, VoL 3a, p. 341 if. 1878.) Martin 
Schreiner: Zur Gnsthidite der Polemtk zwUchen Juden und 
Muhammedanern, (Z.D.M.G. Vpl. 441, p< 591 fT. 1888.) 
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CONVERTS TO ISLAM THAT HAVE NOT COM It! tiNn^R DIRECT 
MISSIONAHV INFLUENCES, 


Anv account of the spread of Islam would be incomplete without 
some mention of those persons who have embraced this faith 
without ever having been brought under any proselytising 
influences and without even {in some cases) having come into 
personal contact with Musa Imam* at all before their conversion, 
but have enrolled themselves among the followers of the Prophet 
after study of some of the documents of Muslim theology* The 
number of such persons is probably by no means inconsiderable, 
but the record* we possess of these conversions arc very scanty. 

In the following pages the narratives of some of these converts 
have been given at length, as possessing an individual interest 
quite apart from any connection with the general history of the 
spread of Islam. 

Probably one of the earliest of such conversions is that of a 
Greek named Thcodisdus. who succeeded St. Isidore (who died 
a.d, 036) as Archbishop of Seville ; he was accused of heresy, for 
maintaining that Jesus was not one God in unity with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit but was rather son of God by adoption : he 
was accordingly condemned by an eedesiasticat synod, deprived 
of his archbishopric and degraded from the priesthood. Where¬ 
upon he went over to the Arabs and embraced Islam among 
them* 1 1 

Whether or not the knowledge of Islam that came Into 
Europe from Spain or later through the constant communication 
with Muhammadan countries in the time of the Crusades, 
attracted any persons in Christian Europe to the frith of the 
Prophet, or whether any of the adherents of the many heretical 
sects of the Middle Ages sought to find greater freedom of 
thought in the pale of Islam, I have been unable to determine. 

Of the subject* of the Hyzamine Empire or the Crusaders who 
came under the immediate influence of Muhammadan thought 
and society, it is not the place to speak here, and some account 


1 Luck Djucrjni Tadensis Chroni^n Mundi- {Andrent Schaktiu : HiijHiitac 
UlufttftLULT. Tom. iv. p. S3-) (Fnmcofurti, iSdJ-I) j 
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has already been given in preceding pages of the converts won 
from these sources. # 

One of the most remarkable and circumstantial account* of a 
conversion of this kind is found In a controversial work entitled 
11 The book of the present of the scholar to refute the people of 
the cross n :—which contains an attack upon Christianity and a 
defence of the Muslim faith. Tins hook was written in 14*° 
ajs. by a Christian priest who after his conversion to Islam took 
the name of 'Abdu-llah ibn "Abdi-lliih : in the preface he gives 
an autobiographical sketch of his life., from which ive learn that 
he was bortt in Majorca, of well-to-do parents ; that from his 
childhood he was destined for the priesthood 1 at the age of rix 
he was set to study the GospeLand learned the greater part by 
heart ; then after studying grammar and logic, was sent to the 
University of Lcrida in Catalonia, where after going through a 
course of physics and astronomy for some time, he devoted him¬ 
self exclusively for four year* to the study of theology. From 
Lerida he went to the famous University of Bologna* which was 
at that tune at the zenith of its fame and popularity, u I hved 
(he tdls ns) in the house of an aged prit^L who was highly 
respected, named Nicolas Mart[l , 1 L hL priest occupied a ^ory 
high position in Bologna on account of his learning, his piety and 
his ascetic life, in respect of which he was unsurpassed by any of 
the Christian* of his time. Difficult points of theology were 
continually being submitted to him for solution t from ah parts, 
by kings and others, who also sent him large presents, . ■ ► With 
this priest 1 studied the principles and ordinances ol the Christian 
faith 1 I served him for a long time, attending on him continually T 
bO that at length he made me the most intimate of his intimate 
friends. As I con tinned to serve him devoted Ey, he went so far 
as to entrust ine with the keys of his house and of liii store- 
rooms. Iti this way I spent ten years in the service of this 
prieni and in study. ' Now one day it happened that the priest 
fell ill and was unable to go to the lecture hulk l he student? 
who attended his lectures* while waiting Tor him to come, began 
to discuss various learned topics, and in the Course of their dis¬ 
cussions there happened to come up the words that God spoke 
by the month of His prophet* Jeans : “There shall come after 
me a prophet whose name is the Paniclele." An animated dfih 
euariem followed lasting for some time , but in I he end they broke 
up without having settled the difficulty. 

When I returned to the house of our professor, he asked me, 
u What was ihe subject of your deputation to-day, during niy 
absence? 11 I told him how we had been unable to come to mi 
agree 11 lent on the question of the name of the Paraclete 3 that 

3 professor GtdiH haa audited lo me thsu the ItutLan form of Ihxt name WXi 
vrr) 1 firobiLly M arid Id. 
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ont had expressed one opinion and another another, and I told 
him of the various suggestions that had been offered. 14 And 
what solution dtd you offer ? PT said he. 41 That of such and such 
a theologian, as given in the commentary on the Gospels* 1 * 
11 Mow near and yet how far you are from the truth ■ ** he cried, 
14 so and so was quite wrong and so and so nearly guessed right, 
but yet not one of you has arrived at the true meaning. Besides, 
no one can rightly" interpret this illustrious name except those 
who are deeply versed in knowledge nod, so far T none of you have 
made much progress in knowledge/' 

At these word-* I threw myselfat his feet and kissed them and 
said to him : O 8ir. yon see that I have come to you from a far 
country' ; for these ten years I have served you, and have learned 
of vou’ more than I can tell; now' fill up the measure of this 
kindness towards me by expounding to me this illustrious name." 
The old man began to weep, saying, <L My son, of a surety you 
are very dear to me for the services you have rendered mu and 
for your devotion to me. Assuredly* there is great advantage to 
be gained from the knowledge of this illustrious name* but I fear 
that if I reveal it to you, the Christiana will at once pul you to 
death** 1 

“ By the most High God* by the truth of the Gospel and by 
Him who brought it! ” I cried, «* I promise that I will reveal your 
secret to no one, except with your permission* 

u My when you first came to me, T asked you for informa¬ 
tion about your native land, for I wished to know whether it was 
near to the Muslim copncry, whether ypur fellow-countrymen 
went to war with them Or they with you, in fact I wanted to find 
out what hatred you felt towards Islam. Then know f my son, 
that the Paraclete is one of the name* of the prophet ot the 
Muslims, Muhammad, to whom has been revealed the fourth 
hooked which the prophet Daniel * speaks when he an rn ounces 
that this would l>e revealed to him. Of a surety, his religion Ui 
the true religion and his doctrine is the glorious doc tone o! which 

the Gospel speaks '* . . . k 

“ If this i* so. Sir," (t asked) 14 what is your opinion about the 

Christian faith ? ** ^ f t 

tt|| y child - (he answered) 4E if the Christians had remained 
faithful to the religion of Jesus, they would be m possession of 
the religion of God, for the religion of Jesus, like that of all tire 
prophets, is the religion of God/ P 
>E Theti what remedy is there, Sir ? " I asked. 

He replied : 41 Embrace Islam, my child* 

** But* (I ashed) 14 will he who embraces Islam obtain salva- 

tR1 “ Yes” (he answered) “he obtains salvation in this vro rid and 

Lhc next" 
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Si But, Sir, the wise man chooses For himself that only which 
he has recognised to be the best s then when you maintain the 
superiority of Islam, what hinders you from embracing it ? 

44 My son P ' T (he replied) 14 God Heis revealed to fne the truth or 
what I have just told you with regard to the superiority of the 
religion of Elam and the greatness of the Prophet of Islam, only 
in my old age. Now I am burdened! with years and my body is 
weak. I do not mean that this can serve as an excuse ; on the 
contrary, the argument of God is strong against me* 11 Go d ha d 
guided me to this path \i%vn I was your age, I would have given 
up everything and embraced the true religion. But love of ihe 
world is the sou roe of all sire You know what a high position I 
hold among the Christians and the respect and consideration they 
show me. Now, if they were once to perceive how things really 
stood and my tendency towards Islam, they would ah unite m 
slay me at once. But let us suppose that I succeeded in escaping 
them and in making tnv wav safely to the Muslims, this is what 
would happen i I should say to tl/em, 14 I am come to live among 
you t as a Muslim , n and they would answer, lJ Ill entering into the 
true faith, you have done good to yourself but you have conferred 
no benefit on us. For by entering into the religion of Elam you 
have escaped the chastisement of God/* Then I should remain 
among them, an old man of seventy years, poor, ignorant of their 
language and doomed to die of hunger, while they would know 
nothing of the high position I had held. Well, thanks be to 
God. I have remained faithful to the religion of Jesus and the 
revelation he brought, God be my witness ! If 

* Then, Sir," (said I) H your advice to me is to go to the country 
of the Muslims and embrace their religion ? '* 

14 Yes,” (he replied} li if you are wise and seek salvation, make 
haste to do so, fur thereby you will gain this world and the next* 
Now up to the present no one knows anything of this matter of 
ours and do you be most careful to keep it secret, fnr If h should 
get abroad ever so lit tie, you would at once be put to death ami I 
could do nothing for you. It would he of no avail for you to throw 
the blame on me, for while what I said against you would be 
believed, no one would beHeve what you said against me. If 
then you say a word of this matter, J am innocent of your 
blood? 

u May God preserve mu, 1 * I cried, 41 from the very thought of 
it | >* 

Having promised him what he wished, I got ready for my 
journey and bade him farewell; he blessed me and gave me fifty 
dinars for the expenses, of my journey. 

I set out for the dty of Majorca, my birthplace, where I 

stayed six months ; then "sailed to the inland of Sicily, whef* I 

waited five months for a ship to set sail fur the country of the 

Muslima* A ship going to Tunis having arrived* 1 went on 
■ 
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bull’d : we bfc Sicily in the evening twilight and cast anchor in 
the harbour of Tunis at mid-day. 

When 1 disembarked at the cus torn-house* some of the Chri^ 
tian soldiers heard of mu and took me to their houses ; some mer¬ 
chants too residing in Tunis accompanied them. I passed four 
months with them enjoying the most liberal hospitality. 

At the end of this tiiat 1 I made inquiries among them as to 
whether there was anyone in the Sultan's court who could 
speak the language of the Christians, The Sultan at that time 
Wits his late Majesty, AbO -1 -Ahb 3 s Ahmad- They infonned me 
that at the court there wm a learned man named YusuL the 
Physician, one of the chief servants of the Sultan, whose physician 
and favourite he was. 

This information gave me great pleasure and having inquired 
where he lived I was shown the way to his hou^c, W hen 1 came 
before him, I explained to hi in my situation and told him that my 
desire to embrace Islam was the reason of my coining. File 
physician was exceedingly glad to hear this news, more especially 
as this happv event was to take place through his intervention* 
So he mounted his horse and took mu with him to the palace, and 
going tn T told the Sultan my story and begged him to give fne an 
audience. Tilts request being gfmted p I was admitted Into the 
presence Of the Sultan. 

He first asked me my age, to which 1 replied that I was thirty- 
five, Then he inquired what studio I had pursued and 1 told 

"u You are wrfcome/Vffw said) 11 become a Muslini n and the 

blessing of the High God be upon you," 

I said tM the interpreter, the physician above mentioned, 
“ Tell our Lord, the Sultan, that nu man ever _ abandons his 
religion without many persons crying out against him and 
calumniating him j I beg you to grant me die favour of summon- 
inn the Christian merchants and the Chnstlaii sdldlOT and 
of making inquiries from them regarding me so 1 hat you may 
hear what they have to say of me ; after that 1 will embrace 

L The Sultan replied through the interpreter : " You? re 4 uuat l j; 
the same as ^AMudlih ibn Salim made of the Prophet when he 
embraced Islam." Then he sent for the Christian tidier, and 
home of the merchants and put me into a room dosu to the place 
where he sat ; and ^ked them,-What is your opinion of the 
priest who recently came, by such sue ► ,._P . . 

answered, “ He is a man of great learning in our religion, and u 
men of learning have not met with any one of greater eminence 

^sssksijs ;=r"w' -w »*• “ if >“— 

l0 ‘!&SSm r thi trial," he will ne'er Jo that." , 
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When he had heard the opinion of the Christum*, the Sultan 
^ent for me. Then, at that very time and in the presence of the 
Christians, I repealed the profession uf faith. The Christ bins 
made the sign of the cross on their faces and said, n It h only the 
desire of getting rimmed (for among us priests do licit marry) that 
has driven him to this act/ 1 and they left the palace in great 
diatressT t 

After his conversion he received an allowance of four dinars a 
davfrom the Sultan, Abu-I 'Abbas Ahmad (1370-1394) and was 
shortly afterwards placed in charge of the custom-house. His 
tomb is still shown at Turnip where it is an object of peculiar 
veneration./ 3 

It hub already been shown that during the Reformation period, 
the Pro Upturn of Hungary and other place* preferred the rule of 
the Turks to that of the Catholics, and cases occurred <-j Protes¬ 
tants who fled in to Turkish territory to find there the freedom of 
religious worship and opinions which was denied them in 
Christian Europe. The common point* of doctrine in the te;ich* 
ings of some of these sects and in the Muslim creed, were so many, 
and the points of difference so few; that it is not surprising to learn 
that in the sixteenth century (l not a few Sodnuus passed over to 
Muhammadanism.'’ 11 

to the numerous Christian renegade*, belonging to various, 
nations of Europe* whose names occur in Turkish history t often 
occupying high and responsible posts, there seems very' little in- 
formation to be gained regarding their religious life, beyond the 
Fact that they were once Christians and afterward* became Musah 
man* : whether there were any among them who left their native 
country solely from a desire to embrace Islam and join a Muham¬ 
madan community-, I have been unable to discover. As for the 
numerous renegades who Went to swell the numbers of the 
Barbary corsairs, there is probably not a single instance to be 
found in which religious conviction had anything to do with their 
apostasy, for such a lawless life of bloodshed and piracy could offer 
no attractions except to the escaped convicts, deserters and 
scoundrels of all kind* who made their way to the North coast of 
Africa from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century** Towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, when the influence of freethinktng 
literature—especially in Frances-had weakened in many mind* 
their old belief in thu doctrines of the Christian faith s and some 

1 Kjlfibn tn^fnlM arffr fhr nddi - fil^ akB-f fidiU, pp- S'^ (A*ll- I *90) (c L d I>'JX) 

Lc prncuE du I'homme lellin pouf refiilcE Ecu puilMaEil de la ClOOL# |»r ’Abd- 
All Ah dm 'Alxt-Aildh, le t)u)gmui, Trduit fur M. N, , . . lUcVut de 

I'Elistoarr dcs kcLigicmi, Idflifi xfi. pp. 7 S‘ 9 -J 

" Id tap- fell. 

1 L ij r HgtUdEer, I EnEork OricfitiJb, p* 3<Sj. (Zurich, l6£a) 

1 The AdvenElfl'cs ul TtL^trus I'dlofft dllted by Dr. ReUcft llroiB, pp. I Mj. 
32-3. (Lcmdurt, t&ga) 
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wrirk* 1 * had appeared from the pens of writers of the free-thought 
school, in which the Muhammadan religion was belauded to the 
disparagement of Christianity, several Europeans, and among 
thym even some French Abbfe J c ft their own country and 
migrated to Turkey, there- to embrace Islam. 3 
t It is rare that any news of such conversions has reached Chris- 
Man Europe and rarer still that any of t hese renegade?! has com¬ 
mitted to print any account of himself, as, for example, was done 
by a French military officer who became a Musalman m the be¬ 
ginning of the present tentun\ taking the name of Isma'tl, after¬ 
wards changed to Jbrflhim Mansur; A during hi* student days in 
Paris, he hail learned to read, write and speak the Turkish lan¬ 
guage, so presumably he had some knowledge of the Muslim faith 
before he left hk native country. 

In recent years there have been several conversions of this kind, 
for the history of which some materials ape available; such lor 
example is the c^ u e of a Mr. Schumann of Hanover, who embraced 
Warn in 15G8 after a correspondence with the 5haykbu-l Islam at 
C■ f - i st u 13 t i nopk\ The fed lowi ng letter addressed to the new con vert 
by this important ecclesiastical functionary was published in the 
newspapers of Constantinople and thence Iran slated into French 
and English ; at the present day when efforts are being made to 
present Islam to the Christian world in as attractive a form as pos¬ 
sible, and the conversion of England and America forms the sub¬ 
ject of many a Muslim prayer, it k of considerable interest as a 

1 Henri, Comi'e dc BcmtoiitVTFlicTi : Vie de Miihnmec. (ijjo) 

^VfUdi^U ClocH; I-a altitude des p« lives lilt Midacirnn-tiiiifct 2 H (<7^0.) 

3 TJw following TOimt ts given of surii person! by a IVulesLint clergyman who 
vr&s Tor nine JOAJS (t 7 £g-f 7 ti 3 } putoc of the EvungetEcat conunnnily m Smyrna 
ami J urine, thh period vrdtiid Cftnitnntinnple. Speaking of the renegades, he 
saj/a:— ,f AUeifi tmm Kdlle denhen r liaaaei wenigsicna, nkkt lekhtUrfs ^eichuhE t 
dd$.s Leute mh biiml Itlute. uiuj desu n man eiaen gasunden Veniind. zusthmben 
vallte. die aich uach wohl einrf gTOisen BdefCflbeiL ruhmeji, dergiescheri Uribe- 
taDBCVlbch odti ddmehr GoLtlostykeit begehen KiilK«u luh hibq venehieden e 
feUl-Midi res unci Ahbm, auch so Hit and tv ihr Vatcrk-nd verlnspen and 

tisfcdt der Tutltejf bmmen *chtn r Mill Mahamedaner 111 wended, Man kl 
viclLeicht heftltti^, tUo ttiwe^ungsuralehefi uml die Verldtnngen dieter Wiiilingc 
m emecn noicben V nlemehTnen m erluhren. Sokhe waten iwvyiach* ISaa 
Lesen der fie^eii! eTischofi Sckrifttn* runul mm iltn Framosen* wtlrhe fait Sletl 
r:nrnh wftrfg cmgtklddele Verscelbrigcn von den Tinkers, dm Chriitem hum 
hErahvticn t :hatte ded Wttilgefl Vgrvtuih den diese Leulo noch hatten K b» .*u 
iSiesem tirade .^iiultct. Nidwtlkra war iben die iff digu 

Lftebfinjp- and Lisaii^woft der GWrr/r, pher auaJidie Freshed, 

vA tt bwser JU sajjetl, die Firehlieil *U le^en unil Lwy dec Tufken Ml den linden 
Flcfedlcd listed un^straiict an.I olttlr Ce n-iwenaluHse flkh hentmrwVfaljon, *0 
ecfcedd nbEESchFlder t werden 4 dflAs lie ftls &!utumediner hkf ein Pmditss za 
rrkicui E.rBclileien p wozu ihnen drr LTtt£l«ibc keiiic Htlfljian| ILit die ^uLruDfl 
LLberJfcs*!." 

C. M, Liiikke i GkdlriAUrdige SachridhiHl von detn Tarksschen Rdehc, p. 

(Leipzig, 1770.} 

1 Memoircs sur la GreCe H I 'AttiinJe par Ibrahim -'ManiQiii-EfcnjjJH (pp- l-Iiiti. 
Notice fta rani but des ch m^fELoIrBL) (lWis K l # 
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statement of Muslim doctrine emanating from so authoritative a 
source, and evidentl intended to create as favourable an impres¬ 
sion as possible on the minds of Christians : it is therefore signiin 
cant in the mission ary history of Islam Lind is accordingly given 
here at length :— tJ Dciif Sir, The letter by which you ask to he 
received into the heart ot the Musalman religion has been received 
and has caused us lively satisfaction. The reflections which you 
make on this occasion appear to us worthy of the highest praise. 

At the same time we ought to call your attention to the fact 
that your conversion to Liam is not subordinated to nur consent, 
for Islam does not admit of ati> intermediary T like the clergy, 
between God and His servant*, 'Our duty consists only in leach¬ 
ing the people religious truths. Consequently f conversion to 
Islam demands no religious romiality and depends upon the 
authorisation ai n r ■ one, It is sufficient to believe and to proclaim 
one** belief. 

In fact, Islam ha* tor its ba-e, faith in the unity <w God and in 
the mission of his dearest servant Muhammad (may God cover 
him with blessings and grant him salvation] ; ce, to accept eon- 
scietUiousiy this faith and to avow it in words, as expressed by 
the phrase: 11 There is only one God and Muhammad h His 
prophet. 11 He who nuke* this profession of faith becomes a 
Musalnian f without having need ol the consent or approbation 
of any one. If, as you promise in your letter, you make this 
profession of faith, that is to say, you declare that there is only 
one God and that Muhammad is His prophet, you become a 
Mural man without having need of our acceptance; and we, for 
our part, felicitate you with pride and joy for having been touched 
by divine grace, and wc shall testify in Lists world and the other 
that you are our brother. Believer* are all brothers. 

Such is a summary definition of faith. Let us enter now upon 
*ome development* of it. Man* who is superior to the other 
animals by his intelligence, was, created out of nothing to adore 
his Creator. This adoration may be summed up in two words— 
to honour the command* of God and to sympathise with his 
creatures. This double adoration exists in all religions. As to its 
practice—religions differ as to their rules, forma, times, places, the 
greater or less number of their rilea, etc. But the human in¬ 
telligence does not suffice to assure its of the manner of praying 
which Is moat worthy of the divine glory ; so God in His mercy 
in according to certain human beings the gift of prophecy, in 
sending to them, by angels, inspiration, writings and books, and 
in so revealing the true religion, has overwhelmed hb servant* 
with blessings. 

(The letter then goes on to speak of the Qur'an, the Prophet 
the Last judgment, and other ankles of belief; next, of the 
practical duties of prayer t almsgiving, etc.) 

• A sinner who repents and in person asks God* 1 * forgiveness 
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obtains pardon. Only tl.e rights of his neighbour are an ex- 
ccptmn to Ui is rule ; for ihe servant of God who cannot obtain 

L l IS WC,rt1 ’ r< * hinis his riglusat the Day of Judgment 
and God, who is just, will then compel the oppressor to make resti¬ 
tution to the oppressed- Even the martyrs are no exception to 
trus rule. J o avoid this responsibility the only means is to iret a 
quittance from your neighbour whom you have wronged. In all 
cases, tWWever, there is no need of the intercession of a *ph~rtrml 

AU this no doubt seems strange to people accustomed tn a 
sacerdotal regime, When a Christian child is horn, to make 
part of society he must be baptized by a priest ; when he emu s 
up he needs a priest to many him ; if he would pr ay he must go 
to a church and hnd a priest; to obtain forgiveness for his 4s 
hhn ,t,U5t COhfc5S to 3 i>rie5t *' and must have a priest to bury 

Jjj the Musa!man religion, where there is no clergy, such 
c-litigations have no place. The infant is bom a Musa]man, and 
his father, or the chief of the family, gives him a name. When 
they wish, to contract a marriage, the man and the woman nr 
their agent* make I he contract in presence of two witoraes ; the 
contracting parties are the only ones interested and others cannot 
intervene or Lake part- 

A Musahnan prays al] alone in any place which suits his 
convenience, and to merit the remission of hts s ins lie goes 
directly to God, He does not confess them to others, nor ought 
he to do so, At ha dciith the Musalman inhabitants of the town 
are obliged to put him in a coffin and bury him. Any Musalmati 
can do this ; Ehe presence of a reLigir>us chief is not necessary. 

In a word, in all religious acts there is no intermediary between 
God and His servants. It is necessary to learn the will of God, 
revealed by the Prophet, and to act in conformity with it. 

Only the accomplishment of certain religious ceremonies, such 
as the prayers on Friday and at Bairam, is subordinated to the 
will of the Caliph, since the arrangement of ceremonies for Islam 
is one of his sacred attributes.. Obedience to his orders is one of 
the most important religious dudes. As to our mission, it con¬ 
sists in administering, in hb name, the religious affairs which he 
ddgns to confide to us. 

d>T)fte of the things to which every Mimlmaii ought to be very 
attentive is righteousness in character; vices, such as pride, 
presumption, egotism and obstinacy, do not become a Mu&alman. 
To revere the great and to compassionate the insignificant are 
precepts of Xilam.” * 

A few years before the date of the above letter an English 
solicitor, Mr. William Henry Quilliam by name, had embraced 


1 The Independent, New Ygie, Fell. 9th, iM. 
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hlam after ail independent study nf the Our in and various works 
on Muhammadanism, His attention had first been drawn to this 
faith, while on a visit to Morocco in where he was espe¬ 

cially struck by the apparent sincerity of the followers of Islam 
and the absence of drunkenness and oilier vices that so - ° J| 
obtrude themselves in the great cities of England, He instituted 
a Muslim mission in the dtv of Liverpool where after five years 
labour he gained about thirty converts. More vigorous and 
active methods of propaganda were then adopted, pubhc lecture^ 
were delivered! pamphlets circulated, a magazine publisher an 
the doctrine* of Islam vindicated by open-air preachers \ m 
years after Mr, OuiUiam 4 * con version p the number of the English 
converts had risen to T37, This missionary movement has 
attracted considerable attention in the Muhammadan world, 
especially in India, where every incident connected with me 
religious life of the English converts is chronicled in the Muham¬ 
madan newspapers. In i^i Mr. Oullliain was invited by - 10 
Sultan of Turkey to visit him in Constantinople, and three years 
later he commissioned to be the bearer of a decoration from 
the Sultan to a Muslim merchant who had erected a mosque in 
Lagos on the West Coast of Akira, 

In America another convert named Muhammad Alexander 
Russell Webb f who had been led to embrace Islam through 
private and independent study, started a mission In the year 
1893! Brought up as a Presbvterian, he early abandoned Chris¬ 
tianity, and became a materialist; afterwards becoming interested 
In the study of Oriental religions, he was particularly attracted 
towards Islam, and entered into correspondence with a gentleman 
of Bombay, named Bad ru -d Din 1 A hd u -llah K u r. At t h is time Mr. 
Webb was American Consul at Manilla, where he was vuuted 
(after this correspondence had been carried on for nearly two 
ytars) by a wealthy merchant of Jiddah, Hajl J Abdul 3 Ah Af1 
"who guaranteed the payment of a large sum of money towards 
the establishment of a Muslim mission in America. After visit¬ 
ing India and lecturing in some of the chief cities with large 
Muhammadan populations, Mr. Webb proceeded to New iork T 
where he opened a mission and advocated the cause of Islam in a 
periodical entitled fc The Moslem World/ 3 

These two movement in England and in America are among 
the most recent expressions of missionary activity in Islam ; they 
are particularly noticeable as presenting certain features of 

J Thi* wpiftm ike finl jUtfmpL lo Idatn in America mi in I&7S 4 

Mttbodisl pKitlicr* twnid Notman, who had ^rtW to Con^iTUmttpJe m « 
Omiti&n mluioTViiry, embne^j li]*m iJi-cic and. Stefan 10 preach it in Amefloi. 
(GftTCiu dcTiiMf, La Lmgae et ULItnlurc Mndo^tMid efi l^75t P- 
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accommodation in order to recommend this religion to ttie 
modem civilised world. The mission in Ewli S WriS 

£ —** r p™*»% imSLt or thT™« 
literature oT Muhammadan theologians, and derive their know. 

?v m, - V ^ mn En ? ,iiih tnrisiation^ of the Our'in 

nht Tli'.w h ° '- 3 ^ Crn i r acioJ ®^** n S exponents atid "apolo- 
nnrtl n r n have introduced into their religious worship certain 
practices borrowed from the ritual of Protestant sects such as 
the singing of hymns, praying in the English language, etc. We 
3 Fitment ofldmnic doctrine and practice that 
SSL?®"* f ^er* and strikingly illustrates the power of this 
religion to adapt itself to the peculiar characteristics and the stage 
of development of the people whose allegiance it seeks to win. 
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